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ARTICLES 


Planning for Tomorrow’s Power 
Sherman R. Knapp 
The electric companies will have to place special emphasis 
on research and co-operation. 

Power for National Security and Growth 

Hon. Stewart L. Udall 
Both government and industry can co-operate in meeting 
the challenge of the future in electric power production. 

The Delaware River Basin Compact 

Hon. Francis E. Walter 
A discussion of the various features of the Delaware River 
Basin Compact program. 
A Farm Family Visit to a Powerhouse 
Robb M. Winsborough 
The author takes us on a bus ride to a Minnesota generat- 
ing station of the Interstate Power Company. 

Secure Power for Rural Co-operatives 

Hon. Norman M. Clapp 
: Present REA policy as it may affect the electric utility 
companies, as well as the co-ops. 

Electric Rates of the Future Stuart W. John 
The importance of greater simplicity of rate forms and 
features in future rate making. 

Recent Developments in Nuclear Power 

Herbert B. Cohn and Stephen E. Davis 
Some of the current problems in the development of nuclear 
power. 

Ten Reasons for Growing Interest in Street and 

Highway Lighting J. Stanford Smith 
A challenge for all in developing modern, efficient highway 
lighting. 
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IN POWER PIPING ENGINEERING 


QUALITY 


COMES FIRST 
AT KELLOGG 


One reason why power piping systems manufactured by K allogg 
unequalled anywhere for quality is that each and every sec ionof 
system is painstakingly engineered by Kellogg before mai ufact 

At Kellogg’s Williamsport power piping center, the high: st knd 
engineering standards are applied to even the smallest we k ordé 
Superior engineering supervision assures exact bending weldi 
heat treating, quality control throughout . . . expedites de very: 
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num quality and economy on any power piping assignment are 
ied when Kellogg carries this technological supervision through 
on. Kellogg welcomes the opportunity to tell you more about its 
‘ piping center in Williamsport, Pa... . Write for new brochure. 


POV ER PIPING DIVISION | THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


Plant 


Headquarters: Williamsport, Pennsylvania « A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Sales Uifices: 711 Third Ave., New York 17; 200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 Agent: Birmingham, Ala. 


POWER PIPING 


HEADQUARTERS 





with the Coclltore 


‘Oe more it is our pleasure to salute 
the Edison Electric Institute on the 
occasion of its twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention in New York city, June 5th to 
7th. This special issue, which has been 
devoted mainly to material of interest to 
the electric industry, contains so many 
fine articles by distinguished authors that 
we can do little more in these pages ex- 
cept give a brief description of their as- 
sociation and activities, and pictures of 
several who have not written for us be- 
fore. We commend especially to our 
readers’ attention the collection of state- 
ments by nearly threescore electric utility 
executives which is contained in the fea- 
ture, “Where Is the Electric Utility In- 
dustry Going from Here?” beginning on 
page 57. 


FOLLOWING our annual custom, we lead 
off with an exclusive message prepared 


for the readers of Pusiic UTILITIES 
FORTNIGHTLY by the president of the 
Edison Electric Institute, SHERMAN R. 
KNAPP, who is a born native of Connecti- 
cut, and an engineering graduate of 
Cornell. He has been with The Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Company since 
1928 and is now president of that utility. 


WE also include in this issue articles by 
two high officials of the new Kennedy 


FRANCIS E. WALTER 


SHERMAN R. KNAPP 


administration. First, is the HONORABLE 
STEWART L. UpALL, Secretary of the 
Interior, former member of Congress 
from Arizona and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. There is also the 
HonoraBLE NorMAN M. Criapp, REA 
Administrator, for many years a news- 
paper publisher in Wisconsin and former 
administrative assistant to the late Sena- 
tor Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. A Phi Beta 
Kappa from Lawrence College at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, ADMINISTRATOR CLAPP 
is a brother of Gordon Clapp, former 
chairman of the TVA. 


From the ranks of government we also 


STEWART L. UDALL 
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Public Utility Securities 


Underwriter + Distributor 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


BosTon PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


SECURITIES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND ITS AGENCIES 
State, Municipat, REVENUE AND Housinc SEcurRITIES 


Bonps, PREFERRED AND CoMMON STOCKS OF 
InpusTRIAL, Pusiic UTILITY AND RAILROAD CORPORATIONS 


Bank Stocks - CasvuAtty, Fire AND Lire INsuraNnce Company Stocks 
BanKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 

. SCURITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

CANADIAN SECURITIES + ExTERNAL DoLiar SECURITIES 


























PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 








NORMAN M. CLAPP 


welcome in this issue the HoNoRABLE 
Francis E. Watter, Democrat of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, and a graduate of 
Georgetown (LLB) and George Wash- 
ington (BA) universities. He was first 
elected to the 73rd Congress and has 
served continuously ever since. He is now 
chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 


(leaee the ranks of the electric utility in- 

dustry we have a wealth of talent rep- 
resenting management, engineering, and 
the law. Ross M. WinsporouGH, vice 
president and director of the Middle 
West Service Company, and a graduate 
of Rice Institute of Houston, Texas, 
came to the utility business via the oil 
fields in the Southwest in the late 
twenties. Stuart W. JoHN, manager of 
the rate department of Commonwealth 
Services Inc., is an electrical engineering 


. wenn 





STUART W. JOHN 





J. STANFORD SMITH 


graduate from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He joined the Dallas 
Power & Light Company as a rate engi- 
neer in 1927, 


aw the legal profession we have 
Hersert B. Conn, vice president and 
chief counsel of the American Electric 
Power Service Corporation and a gradu- 
ate of Yale (AB) and Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School (LLB). His coauthor 
and associate counsel is STEPHEN I:. 
Davis, a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania (BA) and Columbia Law 
School (LLB). J. STanrorp SMITH, 
chairman of the street lighting section of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, and a graduate of DePauw 
University, has been general manager of 
General Electric’s outdoor lighting de- 
partment at Hendersonville, North Caro- 
lina, since 1958. 


W: regret that limitations of space in 
these pages prevent us from pub- 
lishing all of the pictures of these fine 
authors and giving more biographical de- 
tails. But the expectation that we shall 
have future occasions to present more 
contributions from them in regular issues 
leads us to hope that we shall have a 
further opportunity to let our readers 
know more about them. 


THE next number of this magazine wil! 
be out June 22nd. 


4h, hatin. 
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Distribution 


Primary 
Markets in 


BLYTH & Co., INC. 












Coast to coast retail 
distributing facilities 
through 24 offices 
located in principal 
financial and business 
centers. 


Public Utility 


Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 
Common Stocks 


Complete Trading Facilities 


New York ° SAN FRANCISCO ° 


Boston * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH °* 


Detrroir * MINNEAPOLIS 


PASADENA ° Pato ALTO 


* Los ANGELES * SEATTLE * PORTLAND 
CLEVELAND * LOUISVILLE * INDIANAPOLIS 
OAKLAND * EUREKA * SACRAMENTO 


SAN JosE °* FRESNO * OXNARD 
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THE EFFECT OF PRICE INFLATION ON ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


In spite of the outstanding performance of the electric util 
industry in serving the nation, and in spite of the prospecti 
limitless growth, the electric utilities have not fully compensat 
their owners when their performance is measured in 'realis 
terms. This is the view of C, P. Guercken, assistant to the v: 
president, Ebasco Services Incorporated. Mr. Guercken co 
siders that realistic measurement of such performance wou 
entail consideration of the constant purchasing power of 
dollar through the reluctance or inability of regulatory coi 
missions to consider economic depreciations even for a fair val 
rate base and the inadequacies of depreciation allowance <. - 
ductions for income tax purposes. 


| 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PEOPLE—INSIDE THE CUSTOMER 


This is the second of a three-part series of articles dealing with 
three different aspects of public relations for utility companies. 
In the first instalment, published in the May 11th issue, these 
authors, James W. Carpenter, former vice president of the Long 
Island Lighting Company, and Robert T. Livingston, professor 
of industrial and management engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity, covered the approach of public relations as considered 
inside the utility company organization. In their second instal- 
ment they consider the same problems from the standpoint of 
the utility customer. In a forthcoming and concluding instal- 
ment, the view will be taken from the standpoint of perform- 
ance of utility companies in community affairs. 


A ROUNDUP ON SPACE COMMUNICATIONS ACTIVITIES 


In a special sense, the communication industries right now are 
like the little boy in the Christmas poem who went to slecp 
with visions of sugarplums dancing through his head. The 
sugarplums in this case are the proposed interspatial coin 
munication satellites which are supposed to go a long way 
towards taking over, at greatly reduced cost, a tremendo's 
amount of transoceanic telephone and other communicatic 
traffic. But who will run the show and how will it be organiz 
—at least as far as American communication interests 
concerned? Herbert Bratter, Washington business and econor: 
author, has canvassed this situation in the light of various p 
posals and counterproposals for “fielding” a team of satelli 
in orbits around the earth for communication relay purpos 








AND IN ADDITION .. . . Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court 
and commission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, and other features of 
interest to public utility regulators, companies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and 


others. 
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Aeflecting the growth of our capital 


" otal capitalization up 12% to $416,117,000 
* les (kilowatt hours) up 6% to 4,639,000,000 


| stantaneous Peak load 
(kilowatts) up 10% to 1,272,000 


iwnings per common share up 10% to $1.96 My 
‘oss property and plant % to $464,358,000 ‘O 
, % to $88,958,000 


up 7% 4) 
| marcutess fll ser IU 
excerpted from the 1960 Annual Report Doone ciecTRIc POWER COMPANY 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
Washington, D.C. 





Ceukde CEnake 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


—MOoNTAIGNE 





A. M. PIPER 
Editor, Council Bluffs (Lowa) 
Nonpareil. 


Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG 
Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


James G. PattTon 
President, National Farmers 
Union. 


NorMAN M. CLapp 
Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun. 


Leroy CoLLiIns 
President, National Association of 
Broadcasters. 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


Henry Forp II 
Chairman of the board, Ford 
Motor Company. 


“The United States will be a great and prosperous 
nation only so long as the state is the servant of its 
citizens, not the master of its subjects.” 

¥ 

“The great bulk of scientific discoveries were made 

by men of better-than-average intelligence but who 


were by no means in the genius category.” 
e 


“A federation of American agriculture is an abso- 
lute necessity in these days of co-ordinated effort in 
all other segments—labor, business, and industry.” 


¥ 


“Much of the task of creating greater opportunity 
in rural America must fall to rural electric co-opera- 
tives. . . . The co-operative approach is in the finest 
tradition of American free enterprise.” 


> 


“Bad spots in the educational picture call for a touch- 
up brush, not a spray gun. The gigantic bureaucratic 


apparatus in Washington, abetted by liberalist and 
labor interests which openly espouse Socialism, are 
exploiting transient, undifferentiated, often limited or 
localized educational problems for the purpose of stag- 
ing an educational revolution.” 


» 


“If the nation expects broadcasters to make out- 
standing contributions to the public interest—and it 
does, and it should—then broadcasters must not be 
driven into economic and legal corners from which 
they are precluded from making such contributions. 
For a broadcaster’s desire to serve the public interest 
can be only as meaningful as his ability to serve.” 


a 


“One of the nonmanufacturing fields in which em- 
ployment has grown greatly—41 per cent-—in the past 
ten years is government at all levels. In fact, there are 
more local, state, and federal government workers than 
there are plant workers in all the durable goods indus- 
tries. Perhaps that is what the employment specialists— 
not to mention the squashed taxpayer—should really be 


worrying about.” 
» 


“America needs more than ever before an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and confidence among such major ele- 
ments of our society as industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. Without that confidence, we will not only be less 
effective in meeting the goals of our country, we will 
present to the world at large the image of a quarrel- 
some, divided, and possibly corrupt society. World 
Communism could not ask for a better gift than this.” 
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She’s “firing her furnace” 
with coal-by-wire... 


Electric home heating is a reality. It’s clean (because it’s flameless), health 
(because it’s even and draft-free) and economical ($195 a year for a typical 
bedroom home in Pittsburgh). That same electric power can cool your home 
the summer, do your washing and ironing and a thousand other useful jo 
both in your home and in industry. 

Today, more than half of all the electricity consumed is generated from bi 
minous coal. Consolidation Coal Company is constantly working with the el 
tric utility companies to help maintain electricity as the best value in your fam 
budget. The ever increasing use of electricity today makes coal more importe 
than ever to the growth and welfare of our nation. 

Basic research on new and improved uses for coal is a never ending task 
Consol laboratories, where the slogan “Pioneering in Coal Progress” was bo 
And each new year makes that slogan more meaningful. 


Consolidation Coal Compan 


KOPPERS BUILDING ¢ PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANI 





Designing today for tomorrow's power needs, Allis-Chalmers experienced, for- 
ward-thinking engineering staff has pioneered higher ratings and unique arrange- 
ments for steam turbine-generator units . . . originated and patented many of 
the design features now adopted as industry standards for such equipment. 


\ | 
iq 
af 
< 
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Engineering know-how and the results of extensive research 
and development programs are confirmed on the large tur- 
bine test pits. During the past few years A-C has spent 





Design Firsts by Allis-Chalme -s 


1926 
1934 
1936 
1941 


1948 


Side-crossunders 
Separate nozzle chests 
Thrust-type hydrogen seal: 


Nonsliding thrust-bearing 
pedestals 


Supercharged axial ventilation 


PACING 


SOT AESOP RE RTM 


millions of dollars expanding and modernizing manufact. “ing 
facilities like these to assure that design excellence cr: ited 
on the drawing board is translated into the finished pro uct. 











Off-center joint centerline 
cylinder support 











€/s 950 Close-coupled, cross- 


compound unit arrangement 












951 Ac excitation system 












1955 540 degree stator coil 
transposition 













Is 












1956 Centerline-at-floorievel unit 
arrangement 






1957 Separate inner-cylinder rings 


1959 Automatic flange temperature 
control. 


POWER PROGRESS 
...Dy design! 






ation 
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\llis-Chalmers tandem triple-flow steam turbine- 
gencrator unit, for example, incorporates such industry- 
reco-nized A-C developments as . . . centerline-supported 
inn’ * and outer high-temperature cylinders; thrust-bal- 
anc: -{ turbine elements with high-temperature steam 
con ned to a single shaft of small diameter; separate 
bel: »-floor front-mounted steam chest; and separate ring- 
typ. nozzle chest in a center-inlet high-pressure turbine. 
Als’ hydrostatic thrust-bearing-type shaft seals for the 
full supercharged generator. 

") .ese advanced design concepts add to Allis-Chalmers 
gro ng list of firsts — set new industry standards for 
per rmance and continue the pattern by which A-C 
power progress... ahead of utility requirements. 

























>) ALLIS-CHALMERS 


" A1212 







Installed in 1960 at Houston Lighting & Power 
Company’s T. H. Wharton Station, this 220-mw 
tandem, triple-flow unit incorporates latest A-C 
design advances to give top performance and 
unit reliability. 













IS IT JUST A WHISPER? 
When citizens in a republic 
discuss and understand the 
political issues and actively 
participate in the party of 
their choice, then their 
voice in government be- 
comes more than a whisper. 

The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, like many other com- 
panies, sponsors a bi- 
partisan course in Applied 
Citizenship to encourage 
employes to take an active 
part in public affairs. 


DO YOU 
nAW | 








OW MUCH 
VOICE 





GOWER el 


N 














Already more than 
Edison people have 
tarily taken these 
tional courses devc 
the study of our | 
processes. Throug! 
programs, which enc 
participation at the p 
level, our citizens c 
a greater effective: 
our democratic fc 
government. 


DETROIT ED! 


An Investor Owned 
Electric Light and Power 
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'Vhat happens when 
vou don’t buy 

ihe best machine 
{or the job... 

imply because it’s made 
outside the United States? 


Your company loses 

the savings 

or superior performance 
the machine would deliver. 


You discourage 

the foreign trade 

that last year netted 

the U.S. a healthy $5 billion 
trade surplus. 


You encourage the idea 
that U.S. manufacturers 
should rely on protection 
instead of competition. 


|lone of these are 
«ood for you 
Cr for the United States. 


BROWN BOVERI 


Equipment for generating, transmitting and utilizing electric power. 
Send for free booklet explaining the advantages of foreign trade. 
rown Boveri Corp., Dept. PU6, 19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Write for new 
28 page brochure 


“A Treasure Chest in the Growing 
West.” It gives specific facts and concise 
figures on basic resources, tells about 
living conditions, climate, educational 
standards, labor stability. Inquiries held 
in strict confidence. 


D. H. White, Manager 

Sales and Marketing Dept. 

Dept. A-4, Utah Power & Light Co. 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


*Treasure Chest Land is the 
resource-rich area served by: 
UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 
TELLURIDE POWER COMPANY 
THE WESTERN COLORADO POWER CO. 


UTAH 
POWER 
6 LIGHT 
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Our ervice to leading privately owned public utilities is based on knowledge that 
kee, s us abreast of the rapid evolution, expansion and progress of the industry. 


1960 B.1. So, 


BANKERS TRUST, NEW YORK 
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GRAHAM STEAM ELECTRIC STATION 
(Unit No. 1)—220,000 KW 
for Texas Electric Service Company 


PORT JEFFERSON POWER STATION 
(Unit No. 4)—185,000 KW 
for Long Island Lighting Company 





SAM BERTRON STEAM ELECTRIC STATION 
(Unit No. 4)—220,000 KW 
for Houston Lighting & Power Company 





YOKOSUKA THERMAL POWER STATION, in Japan (Unit No. 1) 
265,000 KW-—-International General Electric Company 
for Tokyo Electric Power Company, Inc. 


OCOTILLO STEAM ELECTRIC STATION 
(Unit Nos. 1 and 2)—220,000 KW 
for Arizona Public Service Company 





MONTROSE STEAM ELECTRIC STATION 
(Unit No. 2)—175,000 KW 
for Kansas City Power & Light Company 


DAVE JOHNSTON STEAM ELECTRIC PLANT 
(Unit No. 2)—100,000 KW 
for Pacific Power & Light Company 





NORTH LAKE STEAM ELECTRIC STATION 
(Unit No. 1)—175,000 KW 
for Dallas Power & Light Company 
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$290 
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NOXON RAPIDS HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 
(Unit No. 4)—100,000 KW 
for The Washington Water Power Company 


in 1960 12 more major 
projects completed 


Shown here are the 12 major Engineering and Construction 
Projects EBASCO completed during 1960 at a total cost of 
$290 million. Located in seven states as well as in Japan and 
Brazil, they range in cost from $9 million to $54 million. 


Ourgrochures describe EBASCO'S services and how they may be 
of uge to you. For copies, write to Ebasco Services Incorporated, 


7, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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ion and Traffic « Taxes * Financial Management and Accounting « Valu- 
d Appraisal « Marketing and Sales Management « Manufacturing and Plant 
ment * Research and Development »* Generai Management « Personnel 
ment and Labor Relations « Office Management « Insurance, Safety, 
S « Public Relations « Facilities Planning *« Rates and Pricing * Com- 


.Planning and Urban Renewal « Industrial Development * Washington Office 








. H. WHARTON STEAM ELECTRIC STATION 


(Unit No. 2)—220,000 KW 
for Houston Lighting & Power Company 














PEIXOTO-FURNAS-BELO HORIZONTE 
345-400 Kv Transmission Line in Brazil 
for Central Eletrica de Furnas S. A. 








H. B. ROBINSON: STEAM ELECTRIC PLANT 
(Unit No. 1)—182,000 KW 
for Carolina Power & Light Company 









serve 


| Columbia G 


Throughout its service territory—in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Maryland and southern New 
York — natural gas continues to be the 
preferred fuel for home and industry. 


Columbia Ga 
Savery specia 


part of Americ 
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THE COLUMB 


GJ COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CO PORATION 
COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON COR ORATION 
120 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YOR 17.” 1) 


CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY, 1700 Ma SORKIE 
AVENUE, S.E., CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA. COLUMBUS GRO P: THE 
OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, 99 NORTH FRONT ST., COLUMBUS | , OHIO. 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HE, [ COM 
PANY, 800 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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America’s sai 
First System of 


POWER 


Expressways 








NEW 
HAMPSHIRE Boston Edison Company’s electrical 
generating plants are interconnected 
with other investor-owned power sys- 
tems in New England. This vast net- 
work for power transmission — the first 
of its kind in America — was started 
between companies in 1911. Since its 
establishment, many other areas have 
followed New England’s lead and, to- 
day, interconnected power expressways 
provide for the interchange of electrical 
ine vonn energy between systems hundreds of 

miles apart. 

In day-by-day operations, interconnec- 
© a tion ensures the utmost in reliability 

and economy to every user of electricity 
in home, commerce or industry. It 
makes available a pooled regional 
source of supply which provides an 
adequate reserve in the event of an 
emergency demand from any of the 
companies whose major transmission 
lines are tied together. For example, 
large blocks of power generated at Bos- 
ton Edison plants have been relayed via 
interconnected systems to such distant 
points as Baltimore and Chicago. 
(This simplified map indicates basic inter- New England’s system of power ex- 
ee eee eee ne pressways recently found new useful- 
tiple interconnection circuits exist.) P ae 
ness in the transmission of power gen- 
erated at the jointly owned Yankee 
Atomic Electric plant in Rowe, Massa- 


chusetts, one of the first atomic power 
oston OMpany weir 
In 1961, as in the past, Boston Edison 
An investor-owned electric utility serving more than looks ahead and plans ahead . . . in 
ee i order to meet every new requirement 
one and one-half million people in Greater Boston for electricity within its service area 
of forty cities and towns. 


NEW YORK a. * 
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FORMULA FOR VACATION FUN!” 


(a) Take any number of tourists 


THE TIME: (b) Add Florida sunshine 
JANUARY thru DECEMBER (c) Cool with fragrant ocean breezes 


THE PLACE: (d) Plus fun-filled outdoor living 
ANYWHERE in FLORIDA se) Mix well in an atmosphere of 


tropical charm 


RESULT: Happy, contented tourists enjoying the ‘‘time of their lives’ throughout 
the year in growing Florida... vacation kingdom of the world. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Helping Build Florida 








When utilities need financing, 


a call to the Continental can be very 





enlightening. Our resources are more than 
2% billion dollars. And the men in our 
Utilities Division are well qualified 
to help with the planning— 


financial and otherwise— 


ie 


that goes along with growth. 
Your inquiry will be 











American 4-door Super Sedan—For 1961 the Rambler American is more compact outside, 
yet has room for six average adults inside. A Rambler American Custom swept to first 
place over all other compacts in the 1960 Mobilgas Economy Run! Also available in 2-door 
sedan, 2-door business coupe, 2- and 4-door station wagons. 


COMPACT CARS FROM 


REID eee 
saat a antici: Se oe 


Rambler for 1961 offers three series of compact fleet cars er soe ; 
—the world’s widest choice of models—with a host of 
new man-saving, money-saving features including . . . 


e New die-cast aluminum engine proved in two million 
rugged test miles for durability, performance and Not 3 
economy ...standard on Classic Custom... optional eon , me § 
extra on other Classic models. a — ot 20. & 


World’s First! New Ceramic-Armored muffler or tail- SS Sw invest 
pipe will be repaired or replaced without charge by a ~ ‘ 
Rambler dealer, if it is defective in materials or work- y : 
manship, for life of car while original buyer owns it. "A tion s 


wor! 


New molded fiber-glass ceiling that cuts road noise : 4 The | 
30% .. . increases headroom .. . featured on all : 


Classic and Ambassador models. Rambler Classic 4-door Super Station Wagon—Here’s : 
Recent fleet surveys prove Rambler maintenance costs 80 cubic feet of cargo room for tools, samples, display Its 
are lowest of all cars, Rambler resale value is tops. See material, light machinery. Choose from two 6's or bus: 


how much more money you save with Rambler— high-performing V-8. Initial price may be actually 

America’s Economy King! less than competitive sedans you are now using. Choice par 

: of heavy duty equipment. For 
) 


util ty 
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American Motors Fleet Department will coordin- 
ate purchases for fleet users throughout the coun- F : -o, — 
try—with or without trade. eine , ae nana a De In 

: Se *P 


si0 


dey 








No obligation! Demonstrators available \ _— ; 
for “‘on-the-job”’ test! : dai 


SEE YOUR RAMBLER DEALER 


or write or wire Rambler Classic a —_ 26 Sag becor 2 

—_ s America’s most popular fleet sedan. If your comy :n 

<:csiebceigesndeaben- acuta. saa- cd leases fleet units, ask your leasing company for oW 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION Rambler rates er write us for the names of lea ing 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan companies with whom we have working arrangem¢ its. 
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o Not just for today or this year, but for 10, 
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20. even 30 years in the future—America’s 
investor-owned electric utilities are planning, 
wor!ing. developing means to meet the na- 
tion s power needs. 


The Montana Power Company is just such a 
util:ty. Situated in the great northwest with 
its owering mountains, cavernous canyons, 
bus ‘ing cities and roaring streams, this com- 
par. is perhaps more fortunate than most. 
For Montana is truly a Treasure State of power 
—}j st waiting to be developed. And we’re 
dey loping it. 

In tarch of this year, the company filed an 
ap} ication with the Federal Power Commis- 
sio:. to build and operate two more power 
da. at Buffalo Rapids sites on the Flathead 


Montana Power Company’s breath-taking Kerr Dam is lecated on the Flathead River in West- 
ern Montana. The company has filed for permission to build two more dams on this same river. 


Montana: A Powerhouse 


River. Their operation would be integrated 
with that of our existing Kerr Plant on the 
same river. 


The total investment would be approximately 
$40-50 million and the additional power of 
240,000 kilowatts (added to Kerr’s own ca- 
pacity of 180,000 kilowatts) will assure ade- 
quate service t. the company’s rapidly-growing 
and expanding market. 


What is happening in Montana is typical of 
development by investor-owned electric utili- 
ties across the nation. These companies stand 
ready, willing, and able to meet the future 
power needs of all Americans. This is the 
foundation of America’s world leadership in 
electric power supply. 


The Montana Power Company 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT INVESTOR-OWNED ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
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the appropriate power 
for your expanding program 


Pioneer Service & Endineerino Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINO! 
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WHEN 


THE CHIPS 







ARE 


DOWN 


The initials ““B&J" have symbolized utility industry know- 
how and highly specialized service to operating com- 
panies throughout the nation since 1921. 


Now, Bozell & Jacobs has put together in one staff divi- 
sion 29 of its foremost experts in meeting emergency 
utility public relations and advertising problems. This 
manpower pool, drawn from all 13 B&J offices and rep- 
resenting a combined total of more than 450 years of 
directly applicable utility experience, is at the instant 
disposal of any investor-owned company which needs 
professional help on either a temporary or a continuing 


basis. 


The new division specializes in handling immediate 
problems. We don't ‘‘win ‘em all’ —but our lifetime 


agency batting average is .871. 


When the chips are down in your service area, we are 
prepared to show you what we can do. A telephone 
call, telegram, or letter will get prompt response —and 
action in the field within 24 hours if you desire. Address 


inquiries to: 


INVESTOR-OWNED UTILITIES DIVISION 
BOZELL & JACOBS, INC. 


Public Seelutions and Advertising 


230 PARK AVENUE ° NEW YORK 17.N.Y. 
MURRAY HILL 6-4700 


* Hartford © Houston © Indi-napclis ¢ Kansas City © Los Angeles * Minneapolis * Omaha © Seattle © Shreveport * Sioux City * Washingto 


1ST 
QUARTER 


yay |) 
QUARTER 


3RD 
QUARTER 


4TH 
QUARTER 


at Ty) 


.» by UNITED STATES MOTORS CORPORATION 


New BRUSHLESS GENERATORS 


U. S. Motors 5 to 20 kw capacity Micro Power 
units will feature new “brushless” generators to 
eliminate brush and slip ring maintenance require- 
ments. The no-break units will also operate at plus 
or minus | per cent voltage regulation to satisfy 
increasing sensitivity of critical operating equip- 
ment. 


Mew 5 KW DIESEL MICRO POWER 
5 KW capacity “diesel” Micro Power units will 
be available to fulfill growing demand for a thor- 
oughly dependable power supply unit of smaller 
capacity. 


New LARGER SELECTION 


The most complete selection of Micro Power units 
ever offered will be ready by the second half of 
’61. Included will be 114-3 kw gas, or gasoline 
units — 5, 10, and 15 kw gas, gasoline, or diesel 
units — 20, 30, 50, 75, 100, 150, 200, and 300 kw 
capacity diesel units. 


New COMBINATION AC/DC UNITS 


For the first time, combination AC/DC Micro 
Power units will be offered in 3 kw and larger 
capacities with 48 or 129 volt DC current for 
energizing transistorized microwave communica- 
tions equipment, and 120/240 volt AC current for 
handling non-critical power needs. 


GROWING STEADILY 10 
MEET YOUR MOST 
CRITICAL POWER 
REQUIREMENTS 


1952 

First Micro Power Unit. 
1953 

Intensified design and testing 
program initiated. 

1954 

First shipments of 3 KW gas, 
gasoline Micro Power. 

1955 

First shipments of 5 KW gas, 
gasoline Micro Power. 

1956 

First shipments of 10 KW gas, 
gasoline Micro Power. 

1957 

First diesel Micro Power Unit. 
1958 

Further expansion of research- 
testing program. First 50 KW 
Micro Power Unit unveiled. 
1959 

First shipments of 10 KW diesel 
Micro Power. 100 KW unit 
designed. 

1960 


Over 2000 units in operation. 
Larger capacities.on the way. 


authorized sales and service representatives ‘ 


CHICAGO, Ill. © DALLAS, Tex. ¢ DENVER, Colo. © DETROIT, Mich. © JACKSONVILLE, '!a. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. © LOS ANGELES, Calif. © PORTLAND, Ore. © SAN FRANCISCO, Cciif. 


consult the classified section of your phone directory 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORPORATION } 


102 West Fifth Avenue 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











More “energy pills” for growing California 


a part of a current investment in PG&E expansion 
amounting to $500 million ‘in just 15 months... 
as we continue building ahead to serve California, 
a state-on-the-grow. 


ium oellets like this will be helping to feed 
Powe; to Northern California in PG&E’s second 
ic piant—a $20 million project near Eureka. 
ext yoar it will be generating 60,000 kilowatts 
its initial core of “energy pills.’’ With the sec- 
Core, we expect to break the cost barrier to 
omic nuclear electricity in this area. This is 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





for Greater Milwaukee 


A Multi-million 
Dollar 
New Profile 


higher... wider... handsomer 


There’s a new spirit and a new urgency abroad in Milwaukee. Ex- 
pansion projects shown here are only examples of dynamic prog- 
ress, which, from 1958 to ’59 alone, boosted greater Milwaukee 
construction activity 30.1%. 
Milwaukee — all southeastern Wisconsin — is up-and-growing In the forefront of Milwaukee's resurgerce 


in industrial output, commercial development, and civic beauty. are such leading banks as the First 
And keeping ahead — to meet the inevitably heavier power de- Wisconsin, Marshall & lisley and Maris 
National Exchange .. . currently 


mands of this area — is the steady expansion of The Electric Com- modernizing their own physical properties. 
pany. For power and progress go hand-in-hand — where people Above is an architect's concept of the 

. ; . Marine’s $15,000,000 Plaza. 
produce more, build bigger, live better . . . electrically. 


Artist’sconceptionof American 
Motors’ new Milwaukee body 
plant — one part of a $43, 
000,000 expansion program 
under way to meet increased 
demand for Rambler cars. 


Allen-Bradley — world-famous 
producer of motor controls and 
switches — participates in 
Milwaukee's growth with this 
$15,000,000 south side con- 
struction project. 


As more ocean freighters move 
through the new Seaway, the 
Port of Milwaukee is currently 
spending $13,000,000 on a 
harbor improvement program 
... well warranted by tonnage 
handled—up some 240% since 
the Seaway opened. 


‘\ 


oe 


Because all types of expansion 
require power and more power, 
The Electric Company is busy 
building its sixth generating 
unit at Oak Creek. Estimated 
to cost $35,000,000, this unit, 
shown at the right, will in- 
crease the power plant’s ca- 
pacity to 1,050,000 kilowatts 
when completed late in 1961. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


Live Better. . . Electrically 
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1... AND THEN THERE WERE 6 


Manita Electric Company had a generating capacity of 45,500 kw 
in 1941. During World War II this system was completely destroyed 
and its capacity reduced to zero. 


At the end of the war,the Philippine economy was badly shattered and 
electric power was needed desperately. The salvageable portions of 
the damaged plants were rehabilitated as quickly as possible. At the 
same time, recognizing the future need for a much greater capacity, 
the Manila Electric Company began planning a new generating plant. 
Designs were completed and the first two 25,000 kw units at the 
Rockwell Station were put into operation in 1950. Since that time 
four more units have been added bringing the total capacity of this 
station to 185,000 kw. — the sixth unit completed in 1960 is rated 
60,000 kw. An identical unit is now scheduled to go into service 
in 1961. 


Rockwell Station, an outstanding contribution to Philippine economic 
progress, is also a typical example of how one client has, over a period 
of years, utilized the engineering services of Gilbert Associates, Inc. 


GILBERT && SGC A TES, IN C. 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 





CB TAPES 
INCREASE 
OUR CABLE 
LIFE AND 
EFFICIENG 


Maintain a low power factor by keeping the These remarkable tapes provide other advanti 


insulating oil clean, stable, and efficient. too. They reduce strand discharges. They also 
Because copper, oxygen and heat are present, the in- surge currents, and provide remarkable cabl: 
sulating oil in any paper insulated cable is subject to even when subjected to severe loading cycles. 
oxidation and gives off products that increase power _ Because Anaconda supplies all the access 


imin 


stabil 


factor. Anaconda greatly reduces this power factor in- need, you also get the advantages of comple « 


crease by wrapping each conductor and the insulation patible components and the reassurance of u1 
in highly adsorbent carbon-black tapes. These patented sibility by the manufacturer. 

tapes adsorb the oxidation products that the oil devel- For more information about Anaconda € 
ops, keeps them outside the dielectric CALL THE MAN FROM contact the Man from Anacond 


field. Result—the oil remains clean, pure ® EFL-1-PUF, Anaconda Wire : 
and dielectrically stable far longer. ANACON DA Company, 25 Broadway, N. + 
sae CB* POWER, CABLE 


id Cal 
4,N. 


*Reg. J. 2 
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— It takes a lot 7 
of coal to make this 
volF=Vaelolalom-) ol-la q- 


BUSCH STADIUM . . . Home Of The St. Louis Cardinals 


For an Average Night Game, Union Electric of St. Louis 
Uses About 6,000 Pounds of Coal to Generate the 
Electricity That Lights Busch Stadium 


The electricity that lights Busch Stadium is generated Peabody Coal Company . . . with over two billion tons 
.cipally by coal, and Peabody is one of Union of proven reserves ...supplies coal to many of the 
nation’s leading Electric Utilities that furnish you 
this power... at a price you can afford to pay. The 
next time you watch a night baseball game... at the 
: ball park or on your television set... think of coal 
of the primary reasons for the continued low and the great Electric Utilities that help make it 
of electricity is the stabilization of coal prices— possible. 
rect result of big, fully mechanized mines such as 


‘tric’s major suppliers. In our homes, offices, plants 
even at the baseball games... coal serves us by 
erating dependable, economical power. In fact, 


If you are seeking a new plant site, Peabody can be of 

: 3€ Operated by Peabody. Not so strange then, that assistance to you. Contact us for information on strategic 
cc | generates more electricity than all other fuels and industrial locations. No obligation, of course! Call 
W. ‘er power combined. today or write Department U, 


power for progress PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


Peabody Plaza - 301 Olive Street - St.Louis 2, Missouri 


ces In: Cnicaco, Corumeus, Des Moines, Detroit, INDIANAPOLIS, KANSAS City, LovIsvILLE, MADISON, W1s., MEMPHIS, MINNEAPOLIS 
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First of this Size 


This unique sulfur-hexafluoride-gas-filled circuit breaker — in 
service on the 220,000-volt transmission line out of the Company’s 
new Brunner Island steam-electric station—is the first of its high 
voltage in commercial use. This big unit is the result of coopera- 
tive effort between the Company and the manufacturer in search- 
ing for more efficient ways of safely switching power at high 
voltages. 

The new circuit breaker is smaller than conventional units of 
the same capacity, so less physical space is needed. It requires 
less maintenance, too. And, because the sulfur-hexafluoride gas 
does not burn, there are added safety benefits. 

In many ways, in every area of its operations, PP&L is con- 
stantly seeking out new methods and new equipment that mean 
more efficient and economical operation. Only in this way can the 
Company realize the PROGRESS necessary to 
effectively meet increasing customers’ needs, 
attract and retain competent people and stim- ( animvesror-owneo 9% 


ELECTRIC UTILITY GA \ 
IN THE SERVICE 


ulate and maintain investor confidence. ay dele Waa 








= SALOMON 

= py) BROTHERS 
& HUTZLER 

SIXTY WAL i nana T 


NEW YORK SN.Y. 


BOSTGN + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 
PALM BEACH 


“READY MONEY IS 
ALADDIN’S LAMP” 







—Byron 








The classical quote about money being ‘‘Aladdin’s lamp” is well understood 


by all corporation executives interested in growth. 


The details and mechanics of underwriting are now standard knowledge 
familiar to most responsible investment firms. There remain, however, the 
all important skills of selecting the right form of security, establishing the 
right price and finding the investors who will buy. 


For companies who need the right kind of “ready money”, the experience 
of Salomon Brothers & Hutzler as a primary market for institutional secur- 
ities and the firm’s daily familiarity with the preferences of the country’s 
largest investors place us in a strategic position to judge the price and ac- 
ceptability of corporate issues. Our partner, John Stevenson, will be pleased 
to answer your inquiries. 





Wik 
the Potential of Power 


The most reliable measure of potential is probably past per- 
formance. An optimistic outlook is indicated by LILCO’s 
progress during the past ten years. 


For example: 
Population of the service area more than doubled, and now 
numbers 2,100,000. 


Residential electric customers increased from 291,495 to 531,436. 
Commercial and industrial electric customers increased from 
34,325 to 54,413. 

Residential gas customers increased from 214,611 to 310,290. 
Commercial and industrial gas customers increased from 

11,414 to 21,853. 

Electric capability increased from 356,000 net Kw to 1,256,500 
net Kw. Gas capability increased from 39,900 mcf per day to 
172,700 mcf per day. 


Our service area enjoys an excellent economic climate and a 
steadily growing population. There are superior highways 
and transportation, skilled and unskilled labor is readily 
available, and there are ample sites for the future expan- 
sion of the area’s diversified commerce and light industry. 
The local government is enlightened and forward-looking. 





Like to know more about LILCO’s part in the com- 
munity? Write Dept. P. R., at the address below, for 
a free copy of ‘The Private Life of a Public Utility.” 





LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
250 Old Country Road, Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 
An Investor-Owned, Taxpaying Company 
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HENNEPIN POWER STATION ILLINOIS POWER COMPANY 304,000 kw—2 U 


Fower in Illinois... 


The Illinois Power Company represents a spectacular story 
FULL COLOR BROCHURE out- 


ncrease in power generating facilities. Purchasing substantially 
lining the scope of Sargent & Lundy 
services will be sent on request. 


all of its power requirements as late as 1947, Illinois Power 
)mpany has in the past thirteen years completed work on power 
stations aggregating over 1,000,000 kw. This new 

and efficient generating equipment has resulted 


in an average heat rate of below 10,400 Btu/kwh 
for the company's entire system. SARGEN a & L DY 
ENGINEERS 


140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





AN INFORMATIONAL PROGRAM FOR UTILITY EMPLOYEES 


The P.U.R. Guide 


& A new and different approach to the educational needs of utility employees — called 
THE P.U.R. GUIDE—is now widely in use throughout the industry. Somewhat descriptively, 
the GUIDE is referred to as “a journey of understanding.” It takes the user through the 
economics of public utilities and through many other non-technical phases of utility op- 
eration. It was organized by and is issued under the general supervision of an experienced 
staff of specialists. 





> THE P.U.R. GUIDE program is a systematically and consecutively arranged series of 
weekly lessons, in pamphlet form, offering a simplified, progressive, step-by-step story 
about the nature of the utility business, its important place in the American economy, the 
present conditions under which it is conducted, its day-to-day cbjectives and responsibili- 
ties, the existing problems with which it is confronted and other current subjects arising 
in connection with organization, financing, management, operation and regulation. This pro- 
gram adds guidance to experience in the development of the company “management team.” 














Features of THE P.U.R. GUIDE 


50 issues of 8 pages (one each week) 




















Certificate of satisfactory completion 





Glossary of words and terms and complete index 
Ring binder embossed with enrollee’s name 
Leader’s Manual for group discussion 

Occasional reprints from Public Utilities Fortnightly 


Enrollments on company order only 


Comments about THE P.U.R. GUIDE 


Our Company is currently involved in several training programs, and I feel qualified to 
evaluate the information that you are sending out. I think this type of material is, without 
a doubt, the very best that could be obtained for key utility employees. 


Director of Personnel, Electric Company 


We feel that even those who have been in the utility in- THE P.U.R. GUIDE program is the best basic pub! 
dustry for many years can learn much by just reading the utility information series I have even encountered. 
material. ; Vice President, Gas Compan) 

District Manager, Electric Company 
vee . — Two things have particularly impressed me about THE 

Neo all feet that this et ging gem tn oe, P.U.R. GUIDE, First, is the complete manner in whi:! 
ana . ee a ee a your editors treat the various topics; second the si 
pe Aiwa lacat le plicity in writing. 


Vice President, Gas Compan 
' ° — Employment Supervisor, Gas Compa‘) 


I am sure that the total series of 50 will prove of ines- 
timable value to the utility industry. There is a definite need for such a type program in ¢ 


Vice President and General Manager, industry. 
Telephone Company Training Assistant, Electric & Gas Compa 
Those in charge of employee education or training may obtain further information from: 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 
332 Pennsylvania Building e Washington 4, D. al 
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‘ 2etricity lights the na- 


Commercial banks con- 


ans and financial ser- 


vices, banks help private compa- 
nies create electricity, distribute 
it and extend power lines to 
new industrial and residential 
frontiers. 

On the consumer side, bank 
loans frequently help wire the 
home and provide ready money 
to buy electrical appliances in 
neighborhood stores. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York, the leading lender to 
business and industry, is proud 


to be a part of the commercial 
banking system that helps private 
enterprise keep America strong. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























































































































Sectional side elevation of unit No. 4 at Allen. This twin furnace 
unit, fired by pulverized coal, serves a 270,000 kw turbine 
generator and produces steam at 2450 psi and 1050F/1000F. 
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Late in 1960, C-E’s one hundredth Controlled Cir- ently has more than 2,300 mw of Control! d Cit 
culation Steam Generator was placed in operation. culation generating capacity, installed or or ordet. 
Located at Duke Power Company’s Allen Plant, Since the first postwar C-E Controlled C rcula- 
this, the fourth Controlled Circulation unit in tion unit was placed in service about eigh’ years 
service at Allen, will soon be joined by a fifth, now ago, this type of unit has established itself as the 
under construction. The Duke Power system pres- design best suited for the 2400 Ib throttle p =ssuré 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; 








NIT NOW IN SERVICE 


fang) and has achieved unparalleled acceptance 


‘hout the utility industry. Today, units of 
esign are on order, under construction, or eas be onc pec 


ed in utility plants the world over. The total 
C-314 


ty of the turbine generators served is about General offices: Windsor, Connecticut 
) mw. New York offices: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIPE 








Westinghouse can best 
fulfill the three critical 

requirements in power 

plant automation 


Reliable automation of 
the complex, interlocking 
cycles of power plant 
operation requires: 


eA computer (Prodac* IV) 
designed specifically for 
steam power plant 
process control 


e Complete understanding 
of power plant equipment 
and processes for proper 
computer application 

eA large-scale digital 

and analog facility for 
factory testing of 
programming logic and the 
computer control system. 


Westinghouse provides 
this combination. 


You can be sure... if it’s 


Westinghouse 


*Trademark 
J-97253 
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PRODUCTION! 


Total system output for 1960 reached 
13,356,903,600 kilowatt-hours, an increase 
of 629,277,300 kilowatt-hours, or 5% over 
that in 1959. Total installed generator capac- 
ity at year-end was 3,474,300 kilowatts. 





SALES! 


Sales to customers were 12,110,307,941 kilo- 
watt hours, a new high and an increase of 5% 
over 1959. Anall-time peak load of 2,797,00C 
kilowatts occurred on August 30, 8% higher 
than the 1959 peak of 2,597,000 kilowatts. 





REVENUE! th 


Electric Operating Revenues—$256,275,595 
—were a record and 4% over 1959. Behind 
powe 


publi 


EXPANSION! mon 


The company’s current construction program to he » 
for electric facilities totais $283,000,000 

By 1962, our electric generating capacity wil’ 

be 4,089,500 kilowatts or 60% above that o” 

January, 1959. 


We look forward to the continued 


PUBLIC SERVICE growth of New Jersey 
ELECTRIC AND GAS z : 
and Public Service. 


COMPANY \ 











the power, and the money, to advance... 


Behind every new worksaver in today’s home is the 
power that makes it work—power put there by a 
publi: utility. And behind this new power is the 
mone —money put there by banks and investors 


to he » utilities grow and households go. 


Fr n the industry’s earliest days, First National 


City ink has been an important money supplier for 


important, power suppliers. In our Public Utilities 
Department, Citibankers who know all aspects o 
utility financing bring the Bank’s skill and dollar 
resources to bear upon the utility industry’s ever- 
growing construction needs. ‘This outstanding Pub- 
lic Utilities Department staff is one good reason 
why utility men so often come to First National 
City Bank fist. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


169 Branches, Offices & Affiliates Throughout the World 


89 in Greater New York 


80 in 29 Countries Overseas 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















POWER 7 


COME TO “UPSTATE, N.Y.” 


new market place of the world 





“Upstate, N.Y.” has everything required for profitable growth of 
business and industry — including plenty of power. In addition, Niagara 
Mohawk is engaged in a comprehensive, continuing expansion 

gag I g exp 


program to assure the extra electricity (and natural gas) required for 
the future needs of industry, business, farms and homes. 

In Upstate, N.Y., you'll also find rich markets, unsurpassed 
transportation, skilled labor, a plentiful supply of water, and NIA G A RA 
recreation and education second to none. For illustrated fact booklet r 
and more information, write Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation, M O A AW IN 


Dept. P-6, 300 Erie Blvd., West, Syracuse 2, N.Y. NIAGARA all) MOH i WK 
. \ 4 


POWERED BY 


[onc-ReLL 


Sentinels OF Service 


For almost a half-century Long-Bell Poles 
have been identified with this phrase. 


Manufactured and distributed by highly skilled and 
experienced craftsmen, these poles like other Long-Bell 
pressure-treated products are just another example 
of the quality that this name implies. Expert treatment 
with proven preservatives is an unvarying standard of 
performance at every one of five wood preserving plants 
located strategically to give prompt and efficient service. 


also 


PILING LUMBER TIES POSTS 
CREOSOTE PENTACHLOROPHENOL WOLMAN SALTS® 














INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
WOOD PRESERVING DIVISION 
De Ridder, La. Kansas City, Mo. Longview, Wash. 











Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journa 


7, \ts timely articles by the nations leading security analysts 
and economists keep you informed as to methods and 
trends in the security markets. You will be better able to 
present your company in its most favorable light if you 
know the trend of financial thinking as expressed in the 
official publication of the Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effec- 
tive way to contact this influential group of investment 
specialists than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 


To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED FIVE TIMES A YEAR BY THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FINANCIAL ANALYSTS SOCIETIES 





THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
82 Beaver Street, Room 1512-14 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


O Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate 


of $5.00—United States; $5.50—Canada. 


0 Please send me your adveriising brochure. 
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“CHARGE IT! 


ELECTRIC POWERED CAR—NEW LOAD-BUILDING POTENTIAL 


run, replace, and repair. Owners can 
maintain Kilowatt fleets with vir- 
tually no parts supply. And electric 
simplicity is the reason the Kilowatt 
can be serviced faster, easier, cheaper. 


PROMOTES POWER USE 


Don’t overlook the publicity and 
public relations value of the Kilo- 
watt, either. Think of the impact as 
sales people, home service personnel, 
and meter readers call on electric 
power customers in an electric pow- 
ered automobile! 


These are only a sampling of the 
reasons the Kilowatt created so much 
excitement on the Boardwalk at 
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Atlantic City when it was introduced 
at the annual convention for thd 
Edison Electric Institute in 1960 
Power and utilities companies, busi 
ness and industry have already pu 
this electric career car to work fof 
them. And we would welcome thd 
opportunity to show you this cay 
that’s causing all the talk. 













THE HENNEY MOTOR COMPAN 


A Division of National Union Electric Corperation 


1201 East Bell Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 







Hs the living that makes New England 

so special. The kind of good living that attracts 
able people and makes New England one 

of the prosperous areas of our country, 

the home of four of America’s six 

Jastest- -growing companies. Come 

join us in good living 


“ NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC 


‘SERVING TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLION PEOPLE IN A REGION WHERE DIVERSIFIED SKILLS BRING SOLID GR )WTH." 





“APPEAL”... 


are names that are tops in their field. For more 
than 70 years, leading law firms, underwriting 
organizations, and industrial corporations have 
relied on Appeal for excellence in financial 
printing. Appeal’s comprehensive knowledge 
results in fast, accurate service that meets 


deadlines. 


The next time you have a printing job to be 
done, why not join the ever-growing ranks of 
. Clients with “Appeal.” 


APPEAL PRINTING 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
sTABLISHED 1889 


30 Cedar Street B mmancral 
sw York 6, New York P runting 
ephone: WO 4-3033 Sp ecia lasts 


39 * OUR 72nd YEAR ° 1961 


Registration 
Statements 


Prospectuses 
Proxy Material 
Annual Reports 
Municipal Offerings 
Market Letters 


and all other types of 
Financial, Corporate 
and Legal Printing 
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Capital Funds over $150,000,000 


Do you have a 
Utility 






problem? 


America is growing. 

Our population is not only increasing 
in numbers, it’s spreading. Industry is 
expanding to meet challenging new 
opportunities. 

And Utilities are faced with enor- 
mous capital expansion to provide for 
the growing needs of industry and 
consumers. 

This is where the Irving can be of 
particular help—by assisting Utilities 


in making the many financial decisions 
incidental to growth. 


Our Analytical Studies, Seminars and 
Round Table Conferences have helped 
many Utilities bring added vitality to 
their capital planning, financing and 
cultivation of the financial community. 


For information, you ate cordially 
invited to call our Public Utility De- 
partment at LL 3-2967 or write us at 
One Wall Street. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


GerorGE A. Murpuy, Chairman of the Board 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. Total Assets over $1,750.000,000 


WILLIAM E. PETERSEN, President 


Public Utilities Department—JOHN F. Cups, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CHECK THESE DATES: 


June 8-9—Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Northeastern Region, will hold conference, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


June 8-9—Pennsylvania Electric Association, 
Stores and Purchasing committees, will 
hold joint meeting, Connellsville, “Pa. 


June 11-13—Wisconsin Municipal Utilities 
Association will hold annual conference, 
Lake Delton, Wis. 


June 11-13—Wisconsin Utilities Association 
will hold accounting conference, Lake 
Delton, Wis. 


June 11-15—Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion will hold annual meeting, New York, 
N.Y. 


June 11-15—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers will hold semiannual meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


June 11-23—Advertising Federation of 
America will hold annual advanced man- 
agement seminar in advertising and 
marketing, Cape Cod, Mass. 


June 12—Instrument Society of America will 
hold air pollution instrumentation sym- 
posium, New York, N. Y. 


June 12-14— Electric Council of New Eng- 
land will hold commercial industrial area 
development workshop, Manchester, Vt. 


June 12-15—Institute of Boiler and Radia- 
tor Manufacturers will hold annual meet- 
ing, Absecon, N. J. 


June 12-15—National District Heating As- 
sociation will hold annual meeting, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


June 13-14—National Safety Council, Public 
Utilities Section, will hold executive com- 
mittee meeting, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 


June 14-15—Institute of Radio Engineers 
will hold conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 15-16—Washington-Oregon Telephone 
Association will hold joint convention, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


June 18-23—American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers will hold summer general meet- 
ing, Ithaca, N. Y. 


June 19-20—liluminating Engineering So- 
ciety, Great Lakes Region, will hold con- 
ference, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 19-21—American Marketing Associa- 
tion will hold national conference, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


June 19-21—Midwest Power Accounting As- 
sociation will hold meeting, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


June 19-21—New York Telephone Associa- 
tion will hold annual convention, Schroon 
Lake, N. Y. 


June 20-22—American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania Section, will hold 
annual meeting, Wernersville, Pa. 


June 20-24—Canadian Gas Association will 
hold annual meeting, Banff Springs, Al- 
berta, Canada. 


June 21-23—Naticnal Committee on Utility 
Radios will hold meeting, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 22-23—Edison Electric Institute, Sales 
Division, Residertial Electric Heating and 
Air Conditioning Committee, will hola 
meeting, Williamsburg, Va. 


June 25-28—North Central Electric Associa- 
tion wilf hold annual executive confer- 
ence, Lake Okoboji, lowa. 


June 25-30—American Society for Testing 
Materials will hold annual meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


June 26-28—American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating, and Air Conditioning Engi- 
neers will hold annual meeting, Denver, 
Colo. 


June 25-28—American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers will hold annual meeting, 
Ames, !owa. 

































Courtesy, The Stroudsburg Daily Record 


The Delaware Water Gap 


One of the truly scenic areas along the course of the Delaware river. This 
particular area will not be altered should the proposed Delaware 
River Basin Compact be approved. Representative Francis 
E. Walter's discussion of this five-party compact 
PPT a be Of) 4 4. - 
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Planning for "Tomorrow’s Power 


As impressive as it appears in any statistical record, growth is not 
the sole feature of the electric utility industry in the United States. 
Stability, ingenuity, and resourcefulness have also been clear charac- 
teristics in the industry's march of progress through the years. In 
planning for tomorrow's power, the electric companies will also place 
special emphasis on research and co-operation. They must also find 
a way of making their problems meaningful to their customers, em- 
ployees, and stockholders. 


By SHERMAN R. KNAPP* 
President, Edison Electric Institute 


HE continued expansion of the na- 

tion’s investor-owned electric utility 

companies over the past eighty years 
—through booms and recessions, through 
war and through peace—has clearly 
marked them as one of the great growth 
industries of America. The companies 
have built an enviable record. But they 
did not do so by chance. After all, the 
electric companies did not just grow; they 
were built. 


*Also president of The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. For additional personal note, see 
“Pages with the Editors.” 


The character of the electric industry 
as we know it is an outgrowth of the plan- 
ning and effort of people, largely in in- 
vestor-owned electric companies, who 
have devoted themselves to bringing the 
marvels of electricity to more and: more 
people in more and more places. Over the 
years, the electric industry has been con- 
sciously shaped by people working to serve 
the best interests of customers, employees, 
and investors. 

The effectiveness of their efforts can 
be seen in the position of world lead- 
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ership which the electric industry of this 
country holds today. With only about 6 
per cent of the world’s population, the 
United States produces over one-third of 
the world’s electricity. We produce more 
power than the next seven countries com- 
bined. Last year, we produced more than 
three times as much power as did the 
Soviet Union, the second-ranking nation. 

The electric industry in this country 
not only maintains an overwhelming lead 
in world power production, it has built a 
transmission and distribution system that 
is equally unparalleled. For instance, the 
land area of the United States is about 
one-third that of the Soviet Union, yet 
we have almost five times as many miles 
of transmission lines. Through these 
great transmission systems, electric serv- 
ice has been made available to virtually 
every family and farm, shop and factory 
in the country. But we must remember 
that the electric industry in the United 
States was not built for size; it was built 
to meet the needs of the American people. 
It did not grow as part of an international 
competition ; it grew step by step with the 
country it serves. It continues to be tai- 
lored to fit the needs of the nation. 


Industrial Stability 

papi is not the sole characteristic 
of the electric industry in this coun- 
try. There is another quality that is equal- 
ly important : stability. Through the seem- 
ingly infinite gyrations of the business 
cycle, the electric industry of this coun- 
try maintains its own equilibrium and, at 
the same time, brings a stabilizing influ- 

ence to the economy as a whole. 
Look, for example, at the first months 
of 1951. Despite a business recession, the 
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electric industry has continued to expand. 
In January, the steel industry, one of our 
important customers, was operating at only 
about half of capacity. Business in gen- 
eral was poor. Yet, kilowatt-hour sales in 
January were 3.2 per cent higher than 
they had been in January, 1960, when the 
steel mills were at nearly full capacity and 
business was booming. 


— year the investor-owned electric 
companies produced more kilowatt- 
hours than ever before in history. This 
year, in spite of the recession, and assum- 
ing normal weather conditions, there 
seems every reason to believe that new 
records will be set. According to the most 
recent estimates of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute’s Power Survey Committee, the 
power output of the total electric utility 
industry in the contiguous United States 
(excluding Alaska and Hawaii) is ex- 
pected to reach 818.7 billion kilowatt- 
hours by the end of the year. This will be 
an increase of 7 per cent over 1960 output. 
Of course, the electric industry is not 
simply a producer of power; it is a con- 
sumer, as well. Electric companies buy 
coal, oil, and gas in large quantities. They 
buy materials and equipment from busi- 
ness concerns in every state in the Union, 
from hard hats to trucks and computers. 
As they grow, their need for the products 
of other industries is growing, too. As 
they increase their purchases, they help 
maintain growth in other areas of the 
economy. 

A clear example of the importance of 
the role of the electric utility industry as 
a consumer can be seen in the records of 
the electrical equipment manufacturers. 
They show that, in spite of the recession, 
new orders for electric generating equip- 
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ment were greater during the first quar- 
ter of 1961 than during any first quarter 
since 1956. 


A Record for Growth 

(7= the last seven years, new invest- 

ment in power facilities by the elec- 
tric utility companies has averaged about 
$3.2 billion a year. This is, on the average, 
about 10 per cent of all new construction 
of all business in the United States. It is 
like building one and one-half new TVA’s 
every year. According to present esti- 
mates, construction of new power facil- 
ities by the companies will call for an 
additional investment of $52 billion dur- 
ing the period 1960-70 and of $91 billion 
more from 1970-80. Investment of this 
kind will play an important part in main- 
taining the overall growth of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Historically, the electric utility industry 
in the United States has doubled its sales 
about every ten years. It is ironic that, 
because of the very consistency of this 
record, a number of people seem to have 
concluded that growth and stability are 
as natural to the electric industry as sun- 
ny skies to summer. That is not necessar- 
ily true. The future of the industry is 
bright, but there is always the chance of 
clouds on the horizon. 

The size and rapid growth of the elec- 
tric industry today tend to hide some of 
the basic elements in electric company op- 
eration. In the early days of the electric 
industry, the position of the central sta- 
tion operator was very clear. He could see 
his competition quite vividly. He knew 
that any of his customers could choose 
between buying electric energy from the 
central station or producing it from their 
own generating units. The central station 


operator knew that if he did not provide 
electricity more economically than an iso- 
lated unit, he could not remain in business. 
Of course, the same kind of competition 
continues to exist today. If it does not 
seem as keen as it once did, the reason 
lies in the effectiveness with which it has 
been met. 


HE founders of the electric utility 

business in this country began as pur- 
veyors of light. They could have remained 
that and nothing more. Instead, they 
quickly realized that if central stations 
were to survive, electricity would have to 
be used for other purposes. By concen- 
trating on light alone, plants were able to 
operate only a few hours a day. To pro- 
vide economical service, they needed to 
operate around the clock. As a result, the 
early central station men began to explore 
new uses for their product. The electric 
motor, the rapid growth in popularity of 
street railways, and other developments 
made it possible for them to change the 
character of their business. They were no 
longer simply electric light companies; 
they became electric light and power com- 
panies. 
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The central station operators had 
started out to diversify their market. In 
doing so, they set one of the lasting pat- 
terns of electric company operation in 
this country. Because of the diversity of 
customer categories they developed, and 
the diversity of demand within each of 
these customer categories—which the elec- 
tric companies continue to maintain and 
seek to increase—competition from iso- 
lated units is virtually nonexistent. Only 
in some special industrial situations do we 
now find electricity generated by the con- 
sumers themselves. Year by year, the 
percentage of our nation’s total power 
supply produced by these users has di- 
minished. 


The Central Station Is Here to Stay 
eernent however, we have been hear- 
ing discussions of the possibility that, 


at some time in the future, a method of 
producing electricity, such as the fuel cell, 
may be developed that will make isolated 
generating units practical for residential 
use. People have pictured a little black box 
tucked away in a hall closet ticking out 
all the electricity needed in our homes. It 
is an interesting idea; but it ignores the 
factor of diversity. 

Last year, the average annual residen- 
tial use of electricity in this country was 
3,790 kilowatt-hours. By 1970, according 
to our latest estimates, residential use will 
have nearly doubled, reaching about 7,500 
kilowatt-hours a vear. The black box that 
produces electricity in these quantities will 
have to be sizable. 

Look at it this way: An isolated gen- 
erating unit must provide enough capacity 
so that, in case of need, all the appliances 
and all the lights in the home can be op- 
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erated at once. It must do this silently, 
safely, and reliably. Above all, it must 
operate more economically than a central 
station which is part of a system serving 
thousands of customers and able to take 
full advantage of the diversity of demand 
that this implies. 


/ seems unlikely that these conditions 

can be met. For instance, as a result 
of diversity a central station today needs 
to provide only about six-tenths of a kilo- 
watt of capacity for each electric range 
on its system. Yet, each range, individu- 
ally, may have a demand of ten kilowatts. 
The isolated generating unit would have 
to provide the full ten kilowatts. The eco- 
nomic advantage of the central station is 
obvious. 

Just as the character of the electric 
utility industry today is an outgrowth of 
the plans and efforts of the past, so the 
electric utility industry of the future will 
be an outgrowth of the plans being made 
and the work being done today. The fact 
that the men and women of the investor- 
owned electric companies fully recognize 
this is exemplified in every area of com- 
pany operation. 

During the past year, recognition of 
the particular importance of research in 
building the electric industry’s future has 
shown itself in a number of ways. In most 
of American industry, research is done 
almost entirely on a company basis. Some- 
times groups of companies work together 
to find answers to specific, mutual prob- 
lems; but very rarely does an entire in- 
dustry co-operate in research activity. In 
the case of the electric utility business, in- 
dustry-wide research has been going on 
for some years. While it does not account 
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for more than a fraction of the total re- 
search effort at this time, it is an im- 
portant fraction—and a growing one. The 
subjects being studied are varied, rang- 
ing from work on galloping conductors 
to tree control to electrical heart massage. 
To follow research at the industry level, 
a new research division of the Edison 
Electric Institute has been organized dur- 
ing the past year. This organization, un- 
der the leadership of Willis Gale, chair- 
man, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
will give close attention to new develop- 
ments in generation. transmission, distri- 
bution, and utilization. 


| gona the past twelve months the 

electric companies’ program for the 
development of nuclear power has made 
substantial gains. Including the two plants 
which began operation during 1960, there 
are now five electric company nuclear 
power plants in operation in the United 
States. Seven more company-sponsored 
projects are under construction, two are 
under design, one is under contract nego- 
tiations, and two are in the planning stage. 
In addition, electric companies are taking 
part in eight other nuclear research, de- 


sign, and study projects. In all, 129 elec- 
tric companies are participating in 25 sep- 
arate nuclear power projects, involving 
utility investment of about $700 million. 

Certainly one of the important trends 
in the electric industry today, and one 
that will have increasing effect on the 
utility industry of the future, is the 
growth of interconnection and pooling. 
Of course, the idea of pooling and of 
transmission between areas is not new. 
It has been going on for a long time. As 
an example of the pattern that has devel- 
oped in interconnection, let me describe 
the case of my own company, The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company. Our 
situation, I believe, is quite similar to that 
of other companies in other parts of the 
country. 


Growth by Merger 
HE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER 
CoMPANY, which covers about two- 
thirds of the area of the state of Con- 
necticut, is the result of the getting to- 
gether, in one way or another, of some 
65 separate entities. The process began 
back at the turn of the century, when each 
community had its own power plant sup- 
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plying only its immediate area. As the 
demand for electricity was developed, and 
as the techniques of producing and supply- 
ing power were improved, it became neces- 
sary for companies to join together. Com- 
panies bought their next-door neighbors. 
Unifications took place. Gradually, service 
areas were expanded until, eventually, the 
present company area was defined. But the 
demand for electricity did not stop grow- 
ing. 

The time came, some years ago, when 
it became necessary to jump over corpo- 
rate limits—to pool the resources of sev- 
eral companies. 

The process of pooling is going on in 
all parts of the country. High-voltage 
transmission lines are being used to carry 
power, in bulk, from one area to another. 
Because of pooling, our most economical 
generating units can be utilized to better 
advantage, and large, more economical 
units can be justified. 


my mind, the chief problem facing 
the investor-owned electric companies 
of this country today is that of tax in- 
equality. During the past year, in an at- 
tempt to do something about the problem, 
I drafted a letter which I thought might 
be helpful in informing stockholders of 
the problem. It seemed to me that a posi- 
tive indication of interest by the men and 
women who own the nation’s electric 
companies might have some impact in an 
attempt to correct the present situation. 
In the letter, I wrote: 


One of the ways the new adminis- 
tration in Washington expects to raise 
the money to pay for expansion of the 
defense. program, federal aid to educa- 
tion, health plans for the elderly, and so 
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forth, is by closing tax loopholes. One 
such loophole that concerns us in the 
electric utility business is that where 
electric power is furnished by a mu- 
nicipal, state, or federal government, 
or by a co-operative, the user makes 
little or no contribution through his 
bill for electricity to the general support 
of government. 

This loophole, in total, amounts to 
more than one-half billion dollars per 
year. 

The shareholder-owned electric com- 
panies of the United States supply pow- 
er to about 80 per cent of the electric 
utility customers in the country and, 
incidentally, serve as tax collectors for 
local, state, and federal governments. 
The total amount of money collected 
from the customers of these companies 
for the three levels of government 
would be approximately $2.35 billion 
for 1960. This amounts to 24 per cent 
of their total bill for electricity, which 
compares with about 3.5 per cent paid 
by the customers of government and co- 
operative power operations. 

The electric bill is a convenient and 
simple means of collecting taxes for the 
general support of government; so we 
contend that all users of electricity 
should make the same proportional con- 
tribution. There appears to be no justi- 
fication for consumers of electricity in 
Los Angeles, or Jacksonville, Florida, 
or Knoxville, Tennessee, or any other 
location that is supplied electricity by 
a government agency or by a co-opera- 
tive to be excused from bearing the 
same burden of tax support that is 
borne by 80 per cent of the consumers 
in this country who are served by 
shareholder-owned electric companies. 
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We feel very strongly that this tax 
discrimination against the shareholder- 
owned companies is inequitable, as well 
as being economically unsound. Its elim- 
ination would provide additional tax 
income of over a half-billion dollars 
annually, which undoubtedly would be 
welcomed by the nation’s tax collectors. 

I intend to talk to our representatives 
in Washington about this matter and 
it would be helpful if I could tell them 
that a substantial number of our share- 
holders agree with the views I have 
outlined. I shall, therefore, appreciate 
your indicating on the enclosed self-ad- 
dressed post card, whether or not you 
agree. 

It is only by this kind of co-operative 
action that progress can be achieved in 
what we believe to be the right direc- 
tion. 


Si me, the meaning of this letter 

was perfectly clear, However, after 
a series of interviews with actual stock- 
holders, I realized that it may not be as 


clear to others. As a result, the letter has 
not been mailed as yet. 

Tax inequality in the electric industry 
will only be solved when we in the in- 
vestor-owned companies find a way to 
make the problem meaningful to our cus- 
tomers, our employees, and our stock- 
holders. The solution lies in the field of 
communications. Once we find the proper 
way of telling our story, the people of 
America will find a way to restore equity 
in this important area of taxation. 

Of course, there will be no single magic 
phrase that will suddenly bring the an- 
swer. Different groups of people will need 
to hear the facts in different ways. The 
language and approach suitable to stock- 
holders may not be suitable to customers. 

It will not be easy to match the mes- 
sage to the audience, but it can be done. 
In fact, it must be done, for the problem 
of tax inequality must be solved if the 
electric companies are to successfully com- 
bat the continued efforts of government 
power proponents to nationalize our in- 
dustry. 
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| OW long will it be before the people see what they lose every 
time the federal government spends tax money to build a 
tax-exempt federal power project, which prevents the building of a 
tax-paying investor-owned electric plant? The principal argument 
for the socialized power plants is they pay no taxes and get other 
privileges from the government denied all publicly regulated utility 
companies, which enable them to cut rates. But beyond price cutting, 
government in business destroys private enterprise and thereby 
limits individual opportunity. . . . If it is a good thing to allow 
socialized power plants to be tax-exempt in order to cut electric rates 
for privileged customers, why not extend tax exemption to investor- 
omen power plants and let them cut rates even below the public 
ants? 
r “Of course, the tax loss would be assessed against all remaining 


taxpayers. 
—EDITORIAL STATEMENT, 


Industrial News Review. 
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Power for National Security 
- And Growth 


The trend to what might be called “electric living” is strikingly 
reflected in our daily routines. This is truly one field in which we 
have outpaced the Russians; but we cannot afford to relax in the 
broad cold war competition on all fronts. How can the federal 
government best promote full utilization of our natural resources 
with respect to electric power production; how can the electric 
utility industry best co-operate in reaching this objective? 


By The Honorable STEWART L. UDALL* 
Secretary of the Interior 


NCREASING tension in the world’s trow- 
ble spots underscores the security as- 
pects and basic importance of the 

nation’s power industry on which I com- 
mented shortly after taking office the first 
of the year. 

The conclusion I arrived at in that Feb- 
ruary 13th memorandum on power policy 
appears to be even more apropos in the 
troubled world today. It was: 


The electric power aspects of the de- 
partment’s programs represent one of 
its most vital activities. The furnishing 
*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 

the Editors.” 
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of an adequate supply of low-cost pow- 
er for the homes, farms, and industry 
sufficient to service a dynamic economy 
is a matter of basic importance to the 
economic growth and defense of the 
nation, and is, therefore, a matter of 
governmental concern. Utility systems 
of all kinds—federal, state, municipal, 
private, co-operative—must carry out 
their full responsibilities to the public 
welfare. 


Our basic security rests on men and 
machines—men to tell the machines what 
to do—machines to do the work. Men 
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need power in their homes and daily 
lives—machines need power, more and 
more power, like a hungry animal. On 
these factors our economy grows and 
our security grows. 


N peace and in war — even in the 
strange chronic “cold war’ we have 
been engaged in for so many years—a 
fundamental requirement of government 
at all levels, of co-operative producers and 
of industry, is to provide an adequate 
supply of energy to power our machines 
in industry and on the farm, and to light 
our homes, schools, industrial plants, mil- 
itary installations, and our cities. 

During the past half year, I have been 
exploring some of the complexities of 
power production and supply, and I do 
not mind admitting that it has been an 
eye-opening experience. Most of us re- 
gard ourselves as reasonably well-in- 
formed on most general subjects, until we 
get down to specifics and start researching 
a particular field. Then a little digging be- 
gins to open up astronomical vistas of 
facts and figures which, until that moment, 
have been in the exclusive province of 
specialists or academicians. 

In my own home, for example, I had 
been generally aware of an increase, over 
the years, in the use of electrical energy 
for such new or augmented requirements 
as air conditioning and more and larger 
appliances. But it was somewhat of a 
statistical shock to discover that the 
American home now consumes nearly 
one-third of the total of electricity sold. 
The industry has figures to show that 
residential use of electricity has almost 
tripled during the past decade. 

This trend to what might be called 


“electric living” and the increasing de- 
pendence upon electricity in our daily 
lives are reflected in total production fig- 
ures. In 1959, for instance, the U. S. 
produced nearly 800 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, or almost 40 per cent 
of the entire world production. This 
truly is one field in which we have con- 
sistently outpaced the Russians, but it 
should be noted that our Communist com- 
petitors are safely in second place with 
248 billion kilowatt-hours, roughly more 
than the production of the United King- 
dom and Canada combined. And we are 
carefully watching what Russia does in 
the development of her rich potential of 
hydroelectric energy. 

This interest by the federal govern- 
ment in what another nation may be do- 
ing in electrical generation and in over- 
all economic productivity has been height- 
ened by the competition of the cold war. 
But it is true that there has always been 
a large amount of government interest 
and participation in the production of 
electric power at reasonable rates in this 
country. The very fact that investor- 
owned companies must obtain licenses, 
permits, and franchises from govern- 
mental agencies is evidence of the fact 
that supplying power is a governmental 
responsibility and has been accepted as 
such for a good long time. 


N fact, one of the basic congressional 

authorizations under which the De- 
partment of the Interior operates to grant 
rights of way through public lands for 
electrical plants, poles, and lines for pow- 
er generation and transmission, dates 
back to the act of February 15, 1901. 
The Town Sites and Power Develop- 
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ment Act of April 16, 1906, granted the 
Secretary of the Interior the authority 
to lease surplus power from irrigation 
projects. This act, passed by the Con- 
gress more than a half-century ago, con- 
tained the first congressional expression 
of the now well-known “preference 
clause,” which gives preference in fed- 
eral power marketing to municipalities 
and other nonprofit consumers. 


ee the intervening half-century, 
one would have surmised that the 
private power industry would have been 
able to work out a modus operandi for 
co-operation with government on a posi- 
tive basis to the mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, this has not oc- 
curred in some quarters. Some have a 
tendency to consider the role of govern- 
ment in the field of power only as an evil 
to be tolerated. Others have acquiesced to 
accept public power as a mutually antago- 
nistic partnership, subject to tightly held 
suspicions and extremes of temperature 
changes; others, I am pleased to observe, 
have recognized that the federal govern- 
ment and other governmental agencies are 
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inescapably involved in the electric indus- 
try and its future and that this will be 
increasingly true in the future. For this 
latter group, the domestic scene is reason- 
ably tranquil and I believe that both they 
and the governmental units with which 
they come in contact have benefited mu- 
tually from these improved relations. 


M* years in the Congress have, I 
believe, given me an opportunity to 
consider this matter with some detached 
judgment and a high degree of imparti- 
ality, since I came to Washington with 
no preconceived ideas and since my con- 
stituents included both publicly owned 
and privately owned utilities. For one 
thing, my congressional experience im- 
pressed me with the basic problems in- 
volved in drafting and passing legislation 
involving public resources such as water 
and hydro power sites. It was readily ap- 
parent that Congress has a responsibility 
to enact legislation which is designed to 
spread the benefits from the public ex- 
penditures as widely as possible among 
the taxpayers. The preference given to 
public agencies in the purchase of power 
is a mechanical device for achieving this 
objective, and ‘that explains the major 
reason why the preference clause has 
flourished and endured. 


It can be admitted that in some isolated 
instances the very desirable objectives of 
the preference clause have not been 
achieved, or at least achieved to the ulti- 
mate degree. None the less, the Congress 
has a responsibility of preventing, or at 
least reducing to a minimum, private ad- 
vantage at public expense, and there is 
little doubt in my mind that the prefer- 
ence clause is here to stay, both as an 
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element in legislation and as a policy of 
the executive branch. 


HE preference principle was in fact 

incorporated in the five basic princi- 
ples of the administration’s power pro- 
gram as enunciated by President Ken- 
nedy. The principles, originally advanced 
by the department and the Congress in 
the 1940’s, are: 

1, Federal dams shall where feasible 
include facilities for generating elec- 
trical energy. 

2. Preference in power sales shall 
be given to public agencies and co-op- 
eratives. 

3. Power disposal shall be for the 
particular benefit of domestic and ru- 
ral consumers. 

4. Power shall be sold at the lowest 
possible rates consistent with sound 
business principles. 

5. Power disposal shall be such as 
to encourage widespread use and to 
prevent monopolization. 


pe implement these basic principles, I 

have directed Assistant Secretary 
Kenneth Holum to take those measures 
necessary to encourage vigorous leader- 
ship in the marketing of federal power to 
produce the maximum benefits for the 
people of each area, and to give immedi- 
ate attention to: 


1. Determining the proper role of 
each agency in its area; 

2. Expanding the planning activities 
of the department to make possible the 
timely construction and full develop- 
ment of new projects and facilities; 

3. Achieving the maximum practica- 
ble amounts of firm power for the ul- 


timate use from federal power sys- 
tems; 

4. Enlargit ; regional co-operative 
pooling of generation and transmission 
facilities; and 

5. Planning for the early intercon- 
nection of areas served by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior marketing agencies 
with adequate common carrier trans- 
mission lines, 


There is ample precedent for vigorous 
co-operative action in this field. 


He dam, the first large multiple- 
purpose project of the department’s 
Bureau of Reclamation, was made pos- 
sible largely by the co-operative action of 
the public and private power agencies in 
the Los Angeles area. In the early 1930’s, 
when many skeptics scoffed openly at the 
prospects of plugging the Colorado river 
gorge with concrete, or that there would 
be a market for all the power produced 
there, the City of Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power and the South- 
ern California Edison Company con- 
tracted to operate the project generating 
equipment and, with other customers, to 
buy firm and secondary energy produced 
by the project through 1987. This not 
only made possible a self-supporting and 
self-liquidating venture, but the construc- 
tion of the big dam saved the Imperial 
valley from floods and contributed water 
and power for the tremendous population 
and industrial growth in southern Cali- 
fornia and related areas. 

It is also significant in these times, that 
Hoover power plant generators during 
World War II supplied more than half 
the energy required for war plants in 
southern California, southern Nevada, 
and Arizona. This great project shows 
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what can be accomplished when govern- 
ment and private industry co-operate to 
their mutual advantage. 


anne area where a large degree of 

co-operation has been attained is in 
the Pacific Northwest. Here the North- 
west Power Pool was created during 
World War II as a result of a War Pro- 
duction Board order directing utilities 
throughout the U. S. to co-operate with 
one another in order to increase electric 
capacity so as to take on added war loads. 
This pooling arrangement between public 
and private systems, entirely voluntary, 
has been operating very successfully for 
nearly two decades, resulting in tre- 
mendous economic and operational bene- 
fits to the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and to the other major power systems 
in the Northwest which have intercon- 
nected and co-operated for the good of 
all. 

These demonstrated advantages of in- 
terconnections between systems in the 
Northwest have underscored the im- 
portance for boldly meeting the need for 
interregional transmission lines, as ad- 
vocated in the President’s resource mes- 
sage. 

This governmental interest in inter- 
regional grids is currently being reflected 
in the private power industry. The mid- 
April issue of Electrical World described 
conceptual plans leading to the building 
of a “superpower grid” by a group of 
investor-owned companies centered on the 
Southwest Power Pool. This proposed 
grid will involve at least 4,000 miles of 
345-kilovolt and 230-kilovolt line in 
eight midwest and southwest states and 


will cost in excess of $300 million, ac- 
cording to Electrical World. 

We are heartily in favor of the con- 
struction of interregional grids and 
the benefits they can provide. It is my 
hope that co-operative action by govern- 
ment and industry in this area not only 
will be mutually advantageous to both, 
but also will lead to greater co-operation 
and the elimination of unwarranted an- 
tagonisms. 

However, it remains to be seen whether 
private utilities outside the Pacific North- 
west are ready to forego control of cer- 
tain areas to co-operate on common car- 
rier lines in the interest of building the 
electric industry and better serving the 
area needs. There is also a widespread 
area of co-operation between government 
and private industry as it relates to the 
standardization of voltage that should 
be used on existing high-voltage lines. 
In my opinion, both areas of co-operation 
could well be explored by both govern- 
mental and private interests. 

My fundamental position is a “moder- 
ate approach” to the conservation and 
use of the nation’s resources. I would 
attempt to settle any differences that exist 
between extremists in the conservation 
and big business camps. I will make no 
attempt to exclude private participation 
in the development of power resources. 


W: usually get things done by using 

a little give-and-take. We can ad- 
vance the interests of the respective 
groups, and of the nation as a whole, by 
mutual trust and co-operation. In these 
difficult times, we can do no less than try 
to do our level best. 
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The Delaware River Basin 


Compact 


Eight major single-purpose projects about even- 
ly divided between Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, will comprise the program envisioned by 
the Delaware River Basin Compact. Included in 
the features will be water pollution control, 
water storage, conservation, hydroelectric pow- 
er, recreation, and fand reclamation. 


By The Honorable FRANCIS E. WALTER* 
U. S. Representative from Pennsylvania 


wo highly significant proposals now 

are under consideration in the 

Delaware river basin, Each will af- 
fect the development of the water re- 
sources of the 12,750-square-mile drain- 
age area for decades to come. 

One proposal is the comprehensive 
physical development plan, prepared by 
the United States Corps of Engineers, 
which is expected to come before Con- 
gress in the near future. 

The second proposal is an interstate- 
federal compact which is now being con- 
sidered by Congress and the four Dela- 
ware river basin states—New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 

The urgent needs of the areas serviced 
by the Delaware river and its tributaries 
have long been a matter of common 
knowledge. They extend back into the 
1920’s. I myself have been urging since 
the days of the WPA, back in 1933, that 


*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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steps be undertaken for the development 
of the great water resources and other 
potentials of the Delaware basin. 


Varied Features Included 
HE demands on the basin not only for 
water, but for dams, reservoirs, pol- 
lution control, flood control, watershed 
management, soil conservation, erosion 
control, land reclamation, hydroelectric 
power, recreational facilities, and a whole 
host of other functions, are mounting 
rapidly. The present population in the. 
basin area of 16 million is expected to 
increase to 30 million by 1980 and 42 
million by the year 2010. Industrial 
growth is expected to double by 1980. 
Over the years I have supported and ob- 
tained legislation for federal appropria- 
tions to harness the Delaware river’s 
great powers, and develop its enormous 
potential. 
Hurricane Diane, which struck the 
northeastern United States in August, 
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1955, produced over $100 million dam- 
ages and took over 100 lives in the Dela- 
ware river basin. 

Shortly after, Congress requested the 
United States Corps of Engineers to 
make a comprehensive survey and pre- 
pare a plan for the multipurpose develop- 
ment of the basin’s water resources for 
flood control, industrial and municipal 
water supply, and the host of other ac- 
tivities which I already have mentioned. 

Under the direction of the executive 
branch, the Corps of Engineers enlisted 
the help of many other federal agen- 
cies that have responsibility for some 
aspect of water. Many state and munici- 
pal agencies also co-operated closely in 
the survey. The survey cost about $12 
million. The planning work is complete 
and the report is currently under review 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

It is expected that review of the report 
will be finished within the next few 
months and that the report will be trans- 
mitted to Congress later this year. 

The Corps’ report recommends the con- 
struction of 58 projects, both large and 
small, over the next fifty years. The 
sequence of construction is based on pro- 
jected economic and population growth, 
and the increase in demand for water 
that such growth will inevitably stimulate. 
It is not difficult to explain the impor- 
tance of the Corps’ plan or the widespread 
popular interest in it. 


Outline of Project 
eo plan calls for the construction of 
11 major multipurpose control proj- 
ects; eight major single-purpose control 
projects; and 39 small projects. Total cost 
of these projects is estimated at about 
$500 million in 1959 prices. 
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Of the major control projects, two are 
to be in the Schuylkill subbasin; four in 
the Lehigh subbasin; one on the East 
Branch of the Delaware in New York; 
one in the Lackawaxen subbasin; one on 
White Clay Creek in Delaware; one in the 
Christina river subbasin in Delaware; and 
one on the main stem of the Delaware 
river between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Each of these 11 projects will 
provide water supply and recreation. All 
except the two located in Delaware will 
provide flood control. Two will provide 
for generation of hydroelectric power. 

The two projects having power are 
Tocks Island on the main stem of the 
river scheduled for completion by 1975, 
and Hawk Mountain on the East Branch 
in New York, scheduled for completion 
by the year 2002. The former would 
support an installation of 46,000 kilo- 
watts, a dependable capacity of 20,000 
kilowatts, and an average annual genera- 
tion of 281.5 million kilowatt-hours. The 
latter would support an installation of 
21,000 kilowatts, a dependable capacity of 
11,000 kilowatts, and would produce an 
average annual generation of 93.8 million 
kilowatt-hours of energy. The Tocks 
Island project, in addition to the 46,000 
kilowatts of conventional hydro, is also 
suited to the installation of a pumped 
storage power scheme having an installed 
capacity of 366,000 kilowatts, a depend- 
able capacity of 342,000 kilowatts, and 
an average annual generation of 732 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours, 


the eight major 


© yommninancenl 
single-purpose projects are evenly 
divided between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. To be operated initially for recrea- 
tion purposes alone, these projects would 
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be converted to water supply purposes 
some time after the year 2010 when the 
demands for water supply require such a 
transition. 

The greatest recreation potential, 
however, is at Tocks Island. Here 
a 33-mile lake, and adjoining lands, 
would serve about 5 million recreation 
visitors each year. Plans call for the ac- 
quisition of some 40,000 acres of land 
around this reservoir to be used for park 
purposes. 

With its proximity to large urban 
populations, and the attractive scenic sur- 
roundings, the National Park Service has 
recommended that the lands around the 
Tocks Island reservoir be developed as 
a national recreation area, 

The 39 small projects are scattered 
throughout different parts of the basin. 
To be developed for watershed protection 
and flood prevention in local areas, most 
of these projects would be undertaken in 
accordance with the small watershed pro- 
gram of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service. 


N° less important to the future of the 
Delaware than the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ plan is the proposed interstate-fed- 
eral compact to create an agency to co-or- 
dinate and foster the development of the 
basin’s water resources. This compact al- 
ready has passed the New York legisla- 
ture, and early action is expected in 
the other three states. It has been my 
privilege to introduce it in the House 
(HJ Res 225). A companion bill (S 856) 
has been introduced in the Senate by the 
eight Senators from the basin, Messrs. 
Boggs, Case, Clark, Javits, Keating, 
Scott, Williams (Delaware), and Wil- 
liams (New Jersey). 


The Problems Ahead 


——— by the Delaware River 
Basin Advisory Committee at the 
request of the governors of the four 
states and the mayors of New York city 
and Philadelphia, the compact will lay 
to rest many of the conflicts that have 
plagued the Delaware since early in this 
century. Perhaps more important, it will 
create machinery for the equitable solu- 
tion of future differences that are bound 
to arise in a basin, such as the Delaware, 
where the drainage area is relatively 
small, urban-industrial growth is far ad- 
vanced, and water demands very heavy. 

The Delaware has had ample experi- 
ence with grand plans that have come to 
naught. All told, some 30 prior reports 
have been made for the river or its 
tributaries, but very little in the way of 
concrete results has ever materialized. 
Efforts to negotiate interstate compacts 
date all the way back to the 1920’s: None 
was successful. The Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin 
(INCODEL) prepared a comprehensive 
water supply plan in 1951, but the inter- 
state agreement necessary to carry it out 
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was not approved by Pennsylvania. The 
issue of water allocation between states 
and their local subdivisions has twice re- 
sulted in litigation before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


Rr the earliest days of this century 

it has been recognized that river basins 
are, hydrologically speaking, single units 
that must be planned and developed under 
an integrated, basin-wide approach. Ex- 
isting organization of government does 
not, however, lend itself readily to co- 
ordinated river basin development. For 
the Delaware there are 43 state agencies, 
boards, or commissions having some kind 
of responsibility for water. Numerous 
local units of government in the four 
states also share in this responsibility. 
Add to this the 19 federal agencies 
having jurisdiction over one or another 
facet of water, and it is soon apparent 
that a central co-ordinating device is 
vitally needed. Creation of such a co- 
ordinating device is the objective of the 
Delaware basin compact. How would this 
be done? 

Parties to the compact would be the 
federal government and the four basin 
states. The compact’s principal purpose is 
to create a regional interstate-federal ad- 
ministrative agency to act for, and be 
responsible to, the five signatory parties 
in the planning, development, and control 
of the basin’s water resources. The com- 
pact agency would be governed by a five- 
member commission consisting of the 
four governors and one person appointed 
by the President. The life of the compact 
is 100 years and it automatically renews 
itself for a second 100-year period unless 
one of the signatory states, between the 
seventy-fifth and eightieth years, gives 
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notice of its desire to withdraw from the 
agreement. 


The Compact Commission 

ene for navigation, the compact 

commission would have power to 
formulate and keep current a compre- 
hensive plan covering all aspects of water 
development and control. The just-dis- 
cussed Corps of Engineers’ plan would be 
the basis for the initial comprehensive 
plan of the new commission, and it would 
be updated as conditions change in future 
years. 

Existing agencies would retain their 
authority to construct projects, but 
the commission would be responsible for 
insuring that such projects are not in 
conflict with the comprehensive plan. In 
those cases where the use of existing 
agencies to fill a specific program need 
proves infeasible, then the commission 
could itself construct and operate proj- 
ects. 

The commission would not, how- 
ever, have jurisdiction over existing or 
future navigation improvements. The 
commission is also responsible for al- 
locating water among the four states and 
their political subdivisions in accordance 
with the Supreme Court doctrine of 
equitable apportionment which takes into 
account alternative sources of water, 
relative needs, and changing uses. 


” the event that the commission some 

day should undertake revenue-pro- 
ducing projects, it could borrow money 
and issue revenue bonds, but it could not 
pledge the credit of any signatory party. 
It could also receive appropriations, 
grants, or loans from federal or state gov- 
ernment. 
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No taxing power would be. vested 
in the commission, but it would be 
permitted to make reasonable charges for 
products and services available from im- 
provement projects. The current expense 
budgets would be apportioned among the 
signatory parties by unanimous vote of 
the commission members and each sig- 
natory party reserves its usual budget 
review over the amount so _ appor- 
tioned. 

Capital budgets requiring capital con- 
tributions from the signatory parties 
would be negotiated by the commission, 
and such capital contributions by the 
signatory parties would be proportionate 
to the distribution of benefits from the 
proposed improvement. 


| ‘HE compact would not change present 
laws relating to riparian rights, and 
present water users would be protected 


from charges and assessments to the ex- 
tent of their present rights to natural 
flows. 

Other protections are also provided 
by the requirements that (1) meet- 
ings of the commission be open to the 
public; (2) public hearings be held prior 
to the adoption of a comprehensive plan, 
the annual budgets, or the letting of any 
contract, and in other specified cases; (3) 
annual audit be made by an independent 
auditing firm; (4) any signatory party 
be entitled to examine all books and 
records of the commission; (5) annual 
reports be made and published by the 
commission; and (6) judicial review as 


to the reasonableness of the commission’s 
actions. 


The Power Feature 

Ox readers of this magazine have 

special interest in the field of power, 
a short description of that section of the 
compact is in order. The commission 
would be authorized to develop and op- 
erate, or cause to be developed and op- 
erated, dams and other facilities for the 
generation of hydroelectric power. It 
could provide transmission facilities for 
power produced by it where such facili- 
ties are not otherwise available upon rea- 
sonable terms, but only for the purpose of 
wholesale marketing. Finally, the com- 
mission could contract with other public 
agencies or with public utilities for the 
development of hydroelectric power and 
energy through the use of dams and re- 
lated facilities. The commission would 
fix the rates and charges for power pro- 
duced by its facilities and the compact 
provides that such rates must be “reason- 
able, nondiscriminatory, and just.” 

Having on the one hand enough water 
at the right time and place, and on the 
other hand avoiding the misery of 
floods, are among the most important 
determinants of the future economic wel- 
fare of the residents of the Delaware 
river basin. The Corps of Engineers’ 
physical plan, and the interstate-federal 
compact, are the twin keys to this future. 
These are the reasons why I am now 
supporting the compact and will support 
the Corps’ plan when it comes before the 
Congress. 
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A Farm Family Visit to a 
Powerhouse 


For some years electric utility companies have been featuring plant 

visitation programs. This is a story about such a program, imagina- 

tively conceived and intelligently handled, for the purpose of 

acquainting farm families with the operations of their electric utility 

company. The author, in the réle of a casual observer, takes us along 
on the bus ride from start to finish. 


By ROBB M. WINSBOROUGH* 
Vice President, Middle West Service Company 


GOT into the big bus and took a seat 

near the back next to one of the 

farmers who did not have his wife 
with him. Robert Steele, assistant to the 
president of Interstate Power Company, 
who had brought me along for the tour, 
took a seat closer up front where he could 
visit with a farm family while we made 
the 40-mile trip from Elmore, Minnesota 
(population 1,078), to the company’s Fox 


*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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Lake generating station for a tour of the 
plant. 

My seatmate rented a farm on shares. 
His boy was finishing high school and the 
farmer was concerned about where the 
boy should go to college, or if he could 
afford to send him, or if it would be bet- 
ter for him to enlist in the Navy or Air 
Force to learn a trade. Money was not 
too plentiful, although he said he was 
doing all right. When we got around to 
farming he said he used a lot of elec- 
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tricity on the place: for pumping, refrig- 
eration, in the shop, and for cooking and 
water heating. So he was glad to be mak- 
ing the trip to the power plant to see 
where the stuff was made, and to have a 
little outing. 


Shes bus was full of pleasant chatter 
as the farmers and their wives visited 
across the aisle and over the backs of seats 
with others they knew and with some 
they had just met for the first time in the 
company office, while they were getting 
their identification badges. 

Steele and I had gone into the Elmore 
office about 1.30, with departure for the 
plant set for 2 o’clock. The company 
people were like any other host and 
hostess just before the party starts—a 
little nervous, trying to make sure all the 
last-minute things had been taken care of. 
And they had been. 

O. W. Styve, rural representative, 
known to everyone as “Ole,” was on hand 
to greet the farmers and their wives. He 
had called on ali of them, in person or by 
telephone, as a follow-up to the invita- 
tion letters which had been mailed two 
weeks before. Those he did not know he 
had visited in person, using the phone 
only where he was already known. 

Miss Phyllis Kessel, local cashier, had 
prepared the stick-on identification badges 
with the names of everyone. These were 
given to the farmers and their wives as 
they collected in the office before the 
buses were loaded. 

Seventy people were milling around in 
the office, visiting, joshing, being intro- 
duced, inspecting appliances, and having 
a good time when word came to load the 
two big buses out front. We all went out, 
got in, found seats, the drivers closed the 


doors, and we were on our way to Fox 
Lake generating station. 


The Day of the Party 

r was March 28th. The snow was al- 

most all off the ground and there had 
been enough rain to make things muddy. 
But the trip was pleasant and uneventful. 
At the power plant boards had been 
placed on the ground for a dry walk, and 
we all assembled with dry feet in the 
plant office where folding chairs had been 
set up. 

Forty-one men and thirty-six women 
were in the audience when J. G. Halb- 
maier, assistant district manager of the 
Winnebago district, opened the presenta- 
tion. A warm welcome to the plant was 
naturally the first thing, and an explana- 
tion of the tour and dinner schedule. 
This was followed by a quick, clear 
presentation of the main transmission 
system in that district and the location of 
the plant on the system. The general 
operating method of the company, in 
eleven operating districts, etc., was ex- 
plained clearly and adequately without 
getting bogged down in too much detail. 

The men were then taken out of the 
meeting room into the plant for the tour, 
broken up into small groups of seven or 
eight to the group, each with a guide. The 
tour was well-conducted, each group see- 
ing and hearing an explanation of the 
whole process from the coal pile, through 
the boiler room, turbine room, condenser 
pit, and on to the step-up substation in 
the yard. 


A Quiz for the Ladies 


y= the men were touring the plant 

the women had fun with the Reddy 
Kilowatt Quiz—one of the real high spots 
of the trip. Each lady was given a sheet 
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containing five questions with multiple 
choice answers. Mr. Halbmaier read the 
questions one at a time and asked the 
women to circle their answers. When he 
had read all the questions and they had 
answered all of them, he then asked the 
group to tell him how they had answered 
them, and he wrote the answers on a 
blackboard in front of the group. 

The ladies thought this was great fun 
and they were amazed at how far they 
had missed some of the answers, and how 
right they had been on others. 

The first question was: Who Do You 
Believe Owns Interstate Power Com- 
pany? The multiple choice answers, from 
which the right answer was to be selected, 
were: federal government, several large 
corporations, state government, thousands 
of private citizens, a small group of mil- 
lionaires. 


WENTY of the women got the right 

answer : thousands of private citizens. 
Twelve of the women thought the com- 
pany was owned by several large corpora- 
tions. Three of the women thought the 
state government owned Interstate Power 
Company. One woman thought it was 
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owned by a small group of millionaires. 
None of the women were so badly mis- 
taken as to think the federal government 
owned it. 


Lemos 2 was: Of the Electric Serv- 
ice Bill You Pay Each Month, How 
Much of Each Dollar Would You Esti- 
mate Will Be Paid as Taxes? The 
multiple choice answers were: 2 cents, 
4 cents, 8 cents, 10 cents, 15 cents, 17 
cents, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents. 

Nine of the women, or 25 per cent, 
got the correct answer of 20 cents. Most 
of the rest of the women gave answers 
that were considerably below the 20-cent 
figure. 

Question 3 was: Of the Electric Serv- 
ice Bill You Pay Each Month, How 
Much Would You Estimate Is Left as 
Profit after All Expenses Have Been 
Paid? Multiple choice answers were: 1 
cent, 3 cents, 4 cents, 6 cents, 8 cents, 10 
cents, 15 cents, 20 cents, 30 cents. 

Eleven per cent of the women got the 
right answer and most of the remainder 
got answers that were too high. 

Question 4 was: What Would You Es- 
timate Is the Gross Hourly Income That 
Interstate Receives from Elmore, Min- 
nesota? Multiple choice answers were: $1, 
$3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $30, $60. 

Nineteen per cent of the women got 
the correct answer.of $10 an hour. Most 
of the rest of them gave lower answers. 

Question 5 was: What Would You Es- 
timate the Per Cent of Time Electric 
Service Was Rendered to Our Customers 
during the Past Year? The multiple 
choice answers were: 75 per cent, 85 per 
cent, 95 per cent, 97 per cent, 99 per cent, 


The women really knew that the serv- 
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ice was good. The correct answer is 99.9 
per cent and 74 per cent of the women 
gave that answer. 


M®* Halbmaier wrote the multiple 
choice answers for Question 1 on 
the board and asked the ladies to hold up 
hands showing who had given the first 
answer, “federal government,” and then 
he wrote the number of women opposite 
this answer. He then asked for those who 
had given the second answer, “several 
large corporations,” and wrote the num- 
ber on the board opposite that answer. 
When he had finished all the answers to 
this question and the women could see 
how many had given each answer, he then 
made the point that Interstate was owned 
by 21,787 different investors, from all 
walks of life, in all 50 states and many 
foreign countries, that 3,000 of the stock- 
holders lived in Iowa, and that no single 
stockholder owned enough to dominate 
the company. 

The company had mailed its annual 
report to all 14,000 farm customers and 
several women said they had gotten the 
right answer by reading the report before 
they came. There was a general expres- 
sion of approval by the group when the 
annual report was mentioned. 


Oo Question 2, about taxes, Mr. Halb- 
maier went through the same process 
of putting the answers on the board and 
then pointed out that the correct answer 
was that taxes took 21 cents out of the 
customer’s electric service dollar. 

While discussing taxes, Mr. Halbmaier 
also talked about the difference in interest 
charges paid by Interstate and paid by 
the rural electric co-operatives which op- 
erate on 2 per cent federal money. He 


put convincing figures on the board to 
show that Interstate actually sold elec- 
tricity cheaper than the co-operatives did 
when tax and interest differences were 
taken into consideration. This demonstra- 
tion and calculation brought expressions 
of surprise and nods of approval from 
his audience. 

On Question 3, about profit, after put- 
ting the answers of the group on the 
board, Mr. Halbmaier pointed out that 
Interstate earns only enough profit to give 
a reasonable return on the money in- 
vested to serve its customers. 


O* Question 4 everybody had fun. Mr. 
Halbmaier put the answers on the 
board showing how the women had 
answered the question about Interstate’s 
hourly income in Elmore, population 1,- 
078. The correct answer was $10 an hour 
for the whole year. Then Mr. Halbmaier 
put on the board the figures for the local 
Elmore liquor store. The ladies were 
heard to gasp when they saw that Elmore 
spent a good deal more for liquor than 
it did for electricity. The liquor cost 
amounted to $13 an hour. This demon- 
stration of the liquor store income was 
possible because they are required by law 
to publish the sales figures in Minnesota. 

On Question 5, concerning continuity 
of service, after putting up the answers 
of the group, Mr. Halbmaier pointed out 
that the right answer was 99.9 per cent, 
which is a little better than Ivory soap. 
This gave him an opportunity to talk 
about the problems of ice storms, etc., 
and the difficulties that can arise to mar 
this record. He used this chance to stress 
the availability of extra crews and trucks, 
the value of multiple sources of supply 
on the transmission lines, and through 
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interconnections. The women were im- 
pressed. 

At the close of the Reddy Kilowatt 
Quiz Mr. Halbmaier spoke seriously 
about the competition with the electric 
co-operatives. He said again that the com- 
pany had to meet tax costs and money 
costs which the co-ops escaped, and that 
while the company was not complaining 
about the co-ops, he wanted the farm cus- 
tomers of Interstate to know the reasons 
behind the electric rates, and to know 
the special favors the co-ops were given 


in tax exemption and privileged interest. 


rates. The audience paid intense attention 
to this talk. 


The Male Contingent Reports 
ees men were just completing the tour 

of the plant and coming into the 
meeting room as Mr, Halbmaier finished. 
The ladies were then taken on the plant 
tour while the men sat down and took 
the Reddy Kilowatt Quiz, just as the 
women had done. Mr. Halbmaier made 
the same points with the men as he had 
made with the women, and the response 
of the men was equally favorable and 
somewhat more spirited. 
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When the women returned from the 
tour the whole group, men and women 
together, heard short presentations about 
other parts of the company’s business. 
Glen Burkholder, power plant superin- 
tendent, talked about the plant operation 
and property value and plans for plant 
expansion which are under way. Paul 
Franta, district operating superintendent, 
described the work of the operating de- 
partment and some of the problems and 
how it serves the customers. W. J. Mc- 
Michael, district auditor, described the 
accounting department, meter reading, 
billing, and the problems of serving 
thousands of customers. L. Isenberger, 
district business development supervisor, 
described the sales department and its 
work in serving the customers. 

Mr. Halbmaier closed the presentation 
with a nice speech of thanks and said 
they were ready to leave for their steak 
dinner at a roadside steak house famous 
in the locality. So everybody piled out- 
doors to find a seat in the bus for the 
ride to the restaurant. 


, bw restaurant did a good job. The 
food was good, the service was good. 
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The members of the party enjoyed the 
food and the talk, which was lively. In- 
terstate persons scattered themselves 
throughout the party so as to talk to as 
many people as possible during the din- 
ner. 

Each Interstate man answered many 
questions during the meal and in the 
short stay afterwards. The questions 
were serious and in general related to the 
fact that Interstate provided such good 
service and still paid such heavy taxes 
and paid full interest rates. 

One of the comments was, “There are 
very few of us who can’t understand this 
interest business. We have all had to go 
to the bank for money at one time or an- 
other and most of us still do. We know 
what you mean when you say it is a big 
item. The difference in this one item, as 
you showed us, can make a big difference 
in rates.” 

Finally the time came to go home. The 
farmers and their wives found their seats 
in the buses and started back home, with 
the talk still going at a lively rate. Later, 
one of the farmers said, “We had quite 
a hassle on this tax and interest business 
on the way home in the bus. There is an 
awful difference in both these items and 
it don’t seem right.” 


b ibess plant tour for farm customers 
was one of ten which Interstate 
Power Company conducted from Decem- 
ber through early April. A total of 635 
farmers, wives, and teen-agers made the 
trips, getting the same kind of treatment 
and information. 

This activity was launched by Milton 
L. Kapp, president of Interstate, in order 
to give its farm customers a_ better 
understanding of the company and to 


demonstrate the company’s deep interest 
in its 14,000 farm customers. These cus- 
tomers live close to other farmers who 
are served by co-ops, sometimes at lower 
rates. All of the time, Interstate’s farm 
customers are being subjected to some of 
the anti-investor propaganda distributed 
to co-operative customers. In the absence 
of effective contact with the company, it 
is likely that some of Interstate’s farm 
customers will be unfavorably influenced 
by such incessant propaganda against 
investor-owned electric companies. 

Mr. Kapp was determined to protect 
Interstate’s good name with the farm cus- 
tomers. The power plant tour seemed to 
offer the most effective method of show- 
ing Interstate’s farm customers the facili- 
ties which serve them, the care and skill 
the company uses to serve them, and to 
point out some of the special privileges 
given to the co-ops at the expense of all 
federal taxpayers and nonco-op electric 
users. 


iow evidence is strong that such tours 

accomplish a great deal of good. 
About a week or ten days after the tours, 
company rural representatives call on the 
farmers and wives who went on the tour 
and let them talk about it. The comments 
run like this: 


“Those taxes are way out of line. 
Everybody should pay the same taxes. 
We shouldn’t have to pay them.” 

“We have excellent service. My 
brother on REA does not have nearly 
as good service. He wants to build a 
line over here and use ours.” 

“We have had very good service for 
years. We couldn’t operate without you 
folks.” 
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“Everyone in your company is so 

accommodating and nice.” 

“We can see now why your rates 
have to be higher, paying those taxes.” 

“Our service is 100 per cent, not 
99.9 per cent like vou showed on the 
quiz.” 

“You should take all your customers 
on a tour like that. We sure learned a 
lot.” 

“We thought our bills were high, 
but we have changed our minds.” 

“Didn’t know it took so much equip- 
ment.” 

“Taxes certainly are unfair. I moved 
from REA to our present home and 
am well-satisfied with Interstate.” 

“Had a fine time and we are well- 
satisfied. Since the trip compared our 
bill with an REA customer and you 
are very fair. Actually wonder how 
you operate so close.” 


_— of such comments have been 

received and could be quoted. The 
thread that runs through them all is that 
they enjoyed the trip, they were im- 
pressed with the amount and cost of the 


e 


equipment needed to serve them, with the 
record of good service, with the quality 
of the employees, with the behavior of 
the employees, and with the figures given 
them in the Reddy Kilowatt Quiz. 

A second thread runs through the com- 
ment. It is to the effect that they are glad 
to know the tax and interest differences, 
which they did not previously know, and 
that they think such special privilege is 
unfair and should be stopped. 

Conducting such tours successfully re- 
quires careful planning and attention to 
detail. The first step is to make out a list 
of customers to be invited from the area. 
There is a limit to the size of the group 
that the power plant can handle properly 
at one time and this determines how many 
to invite. Acceptances run about 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the invitations, if 
the invitations are followed up by tele- 
phone or personal call. 


wy the group is to go by bus, meeting 

places and times must be determined 
to fit the schedule and everyone must be 
informed and gotten there on time. Park- 
ing problems should be anticipated for 


INTERSTATE POWER COMPANY 
RURAL PLANT TOURS 


Area 
Winnebago 
Winnebago 
Winnebago 
Decorah 
Winnebago 
Northwest 
Albert Lea 
Albert Lea 
Winnebago 
Dubuque 


Lakota-Rake 

Swea City-Ledyard 
Cresco 
Delavan-Easton 
Ellsworth-Hills 


Elmore 
Dyersville 


*Includes fourteen children. 
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Buffalo Center-Titonka 


Albert Lea West Sector 
Albert Lea West Sector 


Meals 
Noon Evening 
xX 


Attendance 
Women 
14 


22 
23 
28 
21 


Men 
16 
25 
24 
26 
22 
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the farmers’ cars, and arrangements made 
so they will not be fined for over staying 
parking meters, etc. 

Identification badges are a must, made 
out ahead of time, and ready for quick 
distribution. The welcoming committee 
should hand them out and should intro- 
duce groups of farmers to one another. 

The plant tour itself must be carefully 
planned and rehearsed. The guides need 
to practice. Loud-speakers may be needed. 
Small groups that can stay close to the 
guide help. Small battery-powered am- 
plifying megaphones can help. Signs on 
equipment telling the cost and what the 
equipment does in terms of service to the 
customer are very beneficial. Some of 
these signs can be left permanently. 

The meal arrangements should be good 
and dependable. It is especially good if 
the restaurant can reserve that night for 
the tour group only, so the group has 


the house to itself. This makes for more 
open discussion and more relaxed par- 
ticipation by everyone. The food itself 
should be good, and something the farm- 
ers do not usually prepare for themselves. 


HE time of day can be important. 

Most farm families have chores in 
the evening, so it seems to work out best 
to let the tour start about two in the after- 
noon, get the plant tour finished in time 
for a six o'clock meal and let them get 
back home by 8.30. 

The fall, winter, and early spring may 
be the best times. Summer is likely to 
have so much work that getting away 
would be difficult for some farm families. 

Interstate Power Company has con- 
ducted ten such tours successfully since 
last December. The table on page 816 
shows the dates, places, attendance, and 
meal arrangements. 





EEI 1961 CONVENTION TIMETABLE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Sunday, June 4th 


1:00 p.m. 


Registration, Ballroom entrance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (till 6 p.m.). 


Monday, June 5th 


8:30 a.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 


Registration, Ballroom entrance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (till 5 p.m.). 
First General Session, Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
President’s Reception, Ballroom, Commodore Hotel (till 7:30 p.m.). 


Tuesday, June 6th 


8:30 am. 
9:30 a.m. 
12:00 noon 


Registration, Ballroom entrance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (till 5 p.m.). 
Second General Session, Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Ladies’ Luncheon and Fashion Show, Ballroom, Astor Hotel, followed 


by sight-seeing cruise around Manhattan Island, aboard excursion 


boat, Peter Stuyvesant. 
2:30 p.m. 


Third General Session, Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Wednesday, June 7th 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 am. 
2:30 p.m. 

of The Edison Award. 


Registration, Ballroom entrance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (till 3 p.m.). 
Fourth General Session, Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Fifth General Session, Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Presentation 
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Secure Power for Rural 
Co-operatives 





Since taking office early this year, the new REA Administrator has 

announced that he will explore, in conjunction with other agencies 

of the government and the electric industry, the best ways and 

means for developing rural power supply. How can the electric utility 

companies expect to participate in this program? This article outlines 

the present REA policy as it may affect the electric utility companies, 
as well as the co-operative borrowers. 


By The Honorable NORMAN M. CLAPP* 
Administrator, Rural Electrification Administration 


N March 9, 1961, when I took of- 
fice as the seventh Administrator 
in the history of the Rural Elec- 

trification Administration, I announced 
that we would give top priority to power 
supply problems in our electrification loan 
program. 

REA and its 988 active electric bor- 
rowers are concerned over wholesale 
power arrangements for two important 
reasons. First is the rapid increase in 


*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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demand for electricity on rural systems. 
In 1960, for instance, the power require- 
ments of our borrowers totaled 29 billion 
kilowatt-hours. In 1970, according to 
REA’s own forecasters, these require- 
ments will rise to 68.6 billion kilowatt- 
hours. In 1985, less than twenty-five years 
away, we predict that demand will climb 
to 196 billion kilowatt-hours, or nearly 
seven times the 1960 demand. 

The second reason for our concern 
over power supply is the dependence of 
most of our borrowers on outside sources 
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of supply. The principal business of 
REA-financed electric systems is the dis- 
tribution of electricity to the ultimate 
consumer. 

In fiscal 1960, 15.6 per cent of the total 
input into REA borrowers’ systems was 
generated by the systems themselves—18 
power-type borrowers and 54 distributor 
borrowers. They purchased the rest. They 
bought 39.3 per cent from other federal 
agencies, like TVA. They bought 7.3 per 
cent from other public agencies, like 
municipals. They bought 37.8 per cent 
from commercial power companies. In 
short, our borrowers depend on others for 
more than four-fifths of the power they 
distribute. 


4 pm two facts—the dependence of 

REA-financed systems on outside 
sources of power and the rising demand 
for rural electricity—make our course 
clear. It is imperative that we pursue an 
aggressive policy leading toward more 
abundant, lower-cost power for rural 
America under such terms as are neces- 
sary to preserve the just rights and secu- 
rity of our REA-financed systems. 

We cannot overemphasize the value of 
the rural electric co-operative systems in 
bringing the tremendous benefits of elec- 
tricity to the rural areas of America. 
They are entitled to fair protection in the 
areas they have developed in good faith. 
The rural people who are investing in 
these systems are entitled to protection 
for their investment. 

We in REA realize, just as any Ameri- 
can must realize, the importance of the 
contribution of power companies in sup- 
plying the energy requirements of the 
United States. We hope that power com- 
panies reciprocate these feelings and ac- 


knowledge the contribution of others in 
the industry. No single source of power 
will supply all our needs in this country. 
There is a place in the picture for all 
segments of the industry to serve the 
public need and the public good. 


REA’s Silver Jubilee 

_ year we mark the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of the signing of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, which 
transformed REA from an emergency 
relief agency into a lending agency and 
gave a preference to co-operative-type 
loan applicants. When the act was writ- 
ten, the first supporters of rural elec- 
trification in the Congress had more in 
mind than just the physical task of build- 
ing electric lines to farms and rural 
homes. They also wanted rural people to 
receive the benefits of area coverage and 
low-cost power. That is why the Congress 
decided to give an REA loan preference 
to nonprofit organizations. 

The idea proved practical. Today 926 
of our active electric borrowers are co- 
operatives and another 58 are public 
power districts or public bodies. Together, 
they serve about half of all electrified 
farms in the United States, and the dream 
of area coverage has become practical. 
Because of their nonprofit organization, 
they are tied closely with the interest of 
the people they serve. They have kept 
their sights trained on delivering low- 
cost power to rural people. Yet they are 
also a form of private enterprise in its 
best tradition—the private enterprise of 
people helping themselves. They retain 
grass-roots control of their own enter- 
prises. It would take a prejudiced man 
indeed who could not see today that the 
creation of these co-ops has proved 
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healthy and beneficial for the power in- 
dustry, as well as for millions of rural 
people. The co-operatives have built a 
greater use of electricity and have in- 
jected a much-needed element of compet- 
itive discipline into the industry. 


HERE have been many changes in 
America since the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act was signed twenty-five years 
ago, but one fact has not changed. Non- 
profit co-operatives still stand as one of 
the best assurances of low-cost power for 
rural people. By following the middle 
road between commercial power com- 
panies, organized for profit, and govern- 
ment ownership of power facilities, they 
have made a unique and valuable con- 
tribution to the American power industry. 
At REA, we believe that the growth of 
these locally owned and controlled co- 


operatives is an important contribution 
to the prosperity and growth of the rural 
areas they serve. We believe they make 
an important and distinctive contribution 
to our economy. And when we consider 
the future security of rural electric co- 
operatives, the question of their power 
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supply becomes a critical one. It must not 
become their Achilles heel. 

The industry is probably aware that in 
past years, REA has approved generation 
and transmission loans under two general 
conditions : 

When no adequate and dependable 
source of power is available to meet 
the needs of the distribution system; or 

When the rates offered by existing 
power sources would result in a higher 
cost of power to the system than the 
cost from possible facilities financed by 
REA. 


REA Looks at Generation- 
Transmission 

 — March 9th, we have been taking 
a careful look at REA’s generation 
and transmission policy to make sure it 
goes far enough and is flexible enough to 
meet changing conditions. We feel that 
there are a number of factors which need 
to be considered in making decisions on 
new G&T loans. It is no longer sufficient 
to judge the desirability of new G&T 
starts from the standpoints of adequacy, 
dependability, and lower cost alone. We 
also must be certain that co-operatives 
enjoy a supply of power which will 
guarantee the co-operative device its 

proper place in the power industry. 
One way to obtain this guaranty is for 
a co-operative to generate its own power. 
The other way is through a wholesale 
power contract that is fair and equitable. 
It is not our purpose here to dwell on 
the difficulties which frequently arise to 
mar relations between our borrowers and 
other segments of the industry. It must 
be pointed out, however, that in working 
toward our common ends, it is vital to es- 
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tablish a climate of good faith under 
which negotiations between co-operatives 
and companies can be conducted. Frank- 
ly, with encroachments on co-operative 
territories mounting, and with renewed 
insistence by some power companies upon 
getting the benefit of industrial loads in 
rural areas through dual rate clauses and 
other gimmicks, it is exceedingly difficult 
to create this climate of good faith today. 
At the moment, we cannot help but feel 
that the burden of proof of good faith 
rests with the power companies. 


R®™ is weary of examining wholesale 

power contracts which deny a co- 
operative the right to serve a legitimate 
consumer in its service area. There is 
nothing in the Rural Electrification Act 
to prohibit a co-op from serving a large 
load, so long as it is presently unserved 
and is located in a rural area under the 
definition of the act. In fact, the law 
specifically defined REA loan beneficiaries 
to include both farm and nonfarm popula- 
tion. 

The act authorizes the REA Adminis- 
trator to make rural electrification loans 
“for the purpose of financing the con- 
struction and operation of generating 
plants, electric transmission and distribu- 
tion lines or systems for the furnishing 
of electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not receiving central station 
service...” 

The low consumer density in the serv- 
ice areas of many electric co-operatives, 
coupled with our borrowers’ devotion to 
area coverage, makes it vital to their 
financial security that they serve all rural 
loads, large and small: farm, nonfarm 
residential, public, commercial, and in- 
dustrial. 


We all know some of the ways in 
which power suppliers have threatened 
the existence of co-operatives. There is a 
co-op in Texas which asked its power 
suppliers for an additional 300 kilowatts 
to serve a new industrial load in its area. 
The company declined, insisting that its 
transmission line lacked the capacity. 
Later, the supplier built a tap off the 
same transmission line and served the 
new industry itself. 

There are many variations on this 
theme. 


New Supply Contract Requirement 
Re now on, when an REA borrower 

negotiates with a wholesale supplier, 
we want to see a contract emerge from 
those negotiations which guarantees our 
borrower adequate power to serve all con- 
sumers within its service area at reason- 
able rates. We also want to see a contract 
which will provide the necessary guaranty 
that these benefits cannot be withdrawn at 
the whim of an unfriendly supplier. No 
co-operative can remain secure if its 
power wholesaler remains in a position 
to pull the rug out from under it. 

If a co-operative, after careful negotia- 
tion, is unable to secure an equitable con- 
tract, and it turns to REA for help, we 
are going to have to examine the possi- 
bilities of generation. The extent to which 
our borrowers have to resort to their own 
generation and transmission can be de- 
termined in large measure by the attitude 
and actions of those who are presently 
supplying their wholesale power. 


In looking at the power supply prob- 
lems facing our borrowers, we also rec- 
ognize the fact that an abundant supply 
of power will not be achieved solely by 
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REA borrowers or by power companies. 
This administration has stated that the 
development of natural resources in our 
nation and the generation and transmis- 
sion of electric power in federally owned 
facilities have had a direct and important 
impact on the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 

We favor strict enforcement of the 
public preference clause in power market- 
ing for power generated at federal plants. 


Op taking office, I announced that 
REA will explore, in conjunction 
with other agencies of the government 
and with the electric industry, the means 
and methods of interregional transmis- 
sion ties so that surplus or secondary 
power of one area can be used in other 
areas of power shortage and so that the 
benefits of low-cost hydro power can be 
shared more widely by rural consumers 
generally. 
As President Kennedy made clear in 
a pre-election address at Billings, Mon- 


tana, this administration wants federal 
interties constructed to link power areas 
served by the big federal hydro projects. 
We have an interest in this plan, for we 
are convinced that interties will help re- 
lieve peak-load problems and make more 
electricity available to our borrowers in 
areas chronically short of power. The 
new Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Power, Kenneth Holum, has indi- 
cated a desire to work closely with REA 
and its representatives in planning for 
these interties. 


7. are a few of our initial deci- 

sions in considering the power supply 
complexities faced by rural electric co- 
operatives today. Our ultimate concern is 
with the rural consumer, who has used 
low-cost power to make rural America 
more productive and a better place to live. 
The co-operative he helped to organize 
must be provided with the means and 
protection necessary for it to continue 
to serve him. 





The Rise of the Common Market 


+ + a world that is being fragmentized by the rise of new and often 
tiny states there is nevertheless a trend toward economic integra- 
tion, larger common markets, and free trade areas. This trend has 
produced the Central American Common Market and the West 
Indies Federation in this hemisphere. But it has made its greatest 
gains in Europe, where it has produced both the European Economic 
Community and the European Free Trade Association which, though 
rivals now, move in the same direction." 
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—EDITORIAL STATEMENT, 
The New York Times. 






































Electric Rates of the Future 


The value of service as a component factor in determining electric 

utility rates for the future is not well appreciated by regulatory 

authorities and virtually unknown to nonspecialists in regulation. Can 

we expect greater simplicity of rate forms and features in future 
rate making? 


By STUART W. JOHN* 


HE electric paradox is a term that 
might well be applied to the extraor- 
dinary but well-known phenome- 

non presented by the increasing cost of 
almost everything that is used in the pro- 
duction and distribution of electric serv- 
ice and the concomitant decrease in the 
average price at which electrical energy 
is sold. For many years we have seen 
charts showing the downward trend in 
the cost of a kilowatt-hour purchased by 
the residential customer—and on every 
hand we have seen charts showing what 
has happened to the cost of living, to 
wholesale prices, and, more specifically, 
we have been acutely aware of the up- 
ward trend of wage rates, of the cost of 
*Manager, rate department, Commonwealth 


Services Inc., New York, New York. For addi- 
tional personal note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 


fuel, and the cost of electrical equipment. 
When plotted on the same sheet the two 
charts form a familiar “X’’—costs mov- 
ing constantly upward while the unit 
price of electrical energy moves down- 
ward. 


| rae as this situation has been, 
we in the industry do not need to ask 
what made it possible. We know that the 
industry’s brilliant leadership has achieved 
two important objectives: (1) greatly ex- 
panded use of the service, and (2) tech- 
nological advancement that is staggering 
to contemplate. We know that it has been 
the teamwork of these two accomplish- 
ments that has made possible the decreas- 
ing sales price in the face of constantly 
increasing costs of doing business. 
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Rate Differentials of the Past 

OOKING backward over the great ex- 

pansion of the industry we may 
pause to smile indulgently at the concern 
expressed by Arthur Wright, one of the 
industry’s first-rate engineers, when in 
1896 he noted that already there were 
many electric utilities whose annual out- 
put exceeded a million kilowatt-hours. 
Today, of course, there are more than a 
hundred utilities in this country with an- 
nual outputs of over a billion kilowatt- 
hours. 

But without going that far back, 
the industry’s record of just the past 
twenty-five years is impressive enough. 
We find that today sales are eight and 
a half times as great as they were only 
twenty-five years ago. Average kilowatt- 
hour sales per customer have increased 
from 3,000 to more than 11,300, while 
the average rate per kilowatt-hour has 
decreased 31 per cent from 2.46 cents in 
1935 to 1.69 cents in 1960. In the resi- 
dential classification the record is even 
more impressive. Here the sales per cus- 
tomer increased 460 per cent from an 
average of 677 kilowatt-hours in 1935 
to 3,790 in 1960, while the average rate 
per kilowatt-hour decreased more than 
50 per cent from 5.01 cents in 1935 to 
2.47 cents in 1960. 

At the same time that these impressive 
increases in sales and decreases in aver- 
age rate per kilowatt-hour have been tak- 
ing place, the Handy-Whitman Index of 
Public Utility Construction Costs more 
than trebled—rising from less than 200 
to more than 600. The same authority 
reports an even more spectacular increase 
in the index of labor costs—electric la- 
bor rising from about 270 to 850 and 
common labor from about 270 to about 
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1,250. Meanwhile, the cost per million 
Btu of fuel used in electric generation 
has more than doubled. 


The Impact of Growth 


6 le technological advancement that 
helped to make possible the decrease 
in rates is most dramatically indicated by 
the decrease in the amount of fuel re- 
quired to generate a kilowatt-hour—hav- 
ing decreased from 25,175 Btu in 1925 to 
17,850 Btu in 1935 and to 10,879 Btu 
in 1959, according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Perhaps of equal, though less 
obvious, significance has been the increase 
in the size of individual generating units 
with resultant decrease in investment and 
operating labor cost per kilowatt of gen- 
erating capacity. Significant but less spec- 
tacular contributions in the continuing 
battle against inflation have been made in 
power transmission and distribution costs 
through the use of higher voltages, im- 
proved techniques, and increased load 
density. 

Now, what of the future? For more 
than half a century prices generally— 
the cost of the labor, supplies, and ma- 
terials needed for the production and dis- 
tribution of electric service—have been 
trending upward, but thus far, at least, 
the combined effect of technological ad- 
vancement and expansion of output have 
been able not only to “hold the line” but 
actually to reduce the average price at 
which electrical energy has been sold. 
Will the future see further increases in 
costs and, if so, will there be sufficient 
further technological advancement and 
expansion of output to result in a con- 
tinuation of the downward trend in the 
price at which electric service can be 
supplied ? 
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The Inflation Factor 

N: one knows the answers to these 

questions with any degree of cer- 
tainty. From all present indications, how- 
ever, it would seem reasonable to expect 
prices generally to continue upward at 
much the same pace as in the past. With 
respect to the expansion of output, who 
could have foretold, twenty-five years 
ago, the enormous energy requirements 
of today’s television receivers, home 
freezers, or automatic clothes washers? 
Who can now foretell the market poten- 
tial of the numerous devices that are as 
yet undreamed of ? Among the established 
uses of service, we know that today mil- 
lions of homes still want electric clothes 
washers and dryers, dish washers, water 
heaters, and air conditioners. 

Today a few hundred thousand homes 
are heated with electricity but the rate 
of growth of this segment of the busi- 
ness is truly amazing. If the service can 
be appropriately priced—to be attractive 
to the user and compensatory to the 
utilities—the presently unserved poten- 
tial market in this field alone is nearly 
as great as the entire present output of 
the electrical industry for residential, 
commercial, industrial, and all other uses 
combined! In the commercial and indus- 
trial markets we are probably nowhere 
near the ultimate saturation for such 
well-established uses as lighting and air 
conditioning. And, here again, space heat- 
ing seems to offer a potentially enormous 
market. Chemical and metallurgical proc- 
esses, transportation, and the desalting 
of sea water may offer still greater po- 
tentialsk—“if the price is right.” 

With respect to future technological 
advancement, it is quite obvious that 
the thermal efficiency of conventional 


steam-electric generating stations cannot 
continue to increase as it has in the past. 
However, the economies resulting from 
the increased size of generating units still 
offer great promise and we are, of course, 
only beginning to explore the potentiali- 
ties of nuclear generation, of _MHD 
(magnetohydrodynamic) generation, and 
of pumped storage hydro generation. In 
the field of power transmission, while 
220 kilovolts had nearly a 40-year reign 
as the highest voltage in use, 345 kilovolts 
is already a reality and, with 500 kilo- 
volts in test operation, we are beginning 
to hear of 750 kilovolts. Although dis- 
tribution cost per customer will almost 
certainly continue to increase, expansion 
in use may well be great enough to result 
in a decreasing cost per kilowatt-hour. 
Even in the field of customers’ account- 
ing and collection expense, increased 
mechanization and innovations in billing 
practices appear to offer further possible 
economies. 


— mere existence of a potentially all- 
but-limitless market and new fields of 
technological progress does not ipso facto 
assure the continuation of the electric 
paradox—of decreasing rates in the face 
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of continuing increases in costs. Already 
the industry has reached a well-advanced 
maturity. The pioneering phase has past. 
Capturing a substantial portion of the 
potential market will tax the abilities of 
the sales people, the engineers, and the 
rate designers. 


The Objectives of Rate Making 


IX this age of maturity the objective 
of the rate engineer must continue to 
be the designing of rates that will make 
it possible for the utility to render prof- 
itably the greatest possible volume of 
service to the community at the lowest 
overall cost. This objective, of course, 
must be achieved without sacrificing the 
overall rate of return that: a financially 
healthy utility must earn, which is de- 
termined by conditions in the nation’s 
capital markets. 

The problems to be solved in the future 
will be more complex than those of the 
past. The rate engineer must develop a 
more comprehensive, more penetrating, 
more sophisticated understanding of the 
nature and the effects of the costs of pro- 
viding electric service. He must be more 
keenly aware of the value of the service 
to the various classes of customers, He 
must study and interpret the significance 
of past and probable future rates of 
growth of the various markets. 

Although analysis of the cost of sup- 
plying electric service had its begin- 
ning in the work of Dr. John Hopkinson 
way back in 1892, there remains much 
to be done—not only in the development 
of techniques of analysis but more par- 
ticularly in comprehending and appropri- 
ately utilizing the results of such anal- 
yses. It is not enough merely to determine 
the rates of return that are earned by 
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the various classes of service. In fact, an 
analysis carried no further than this may 
be a waste of time and money and may 
even lead to erroneous conclusions that 
can have costly aftereffects. 

In the future, the rate engineer will 
need to make greater use of his cost data 
to guide his thinking as to what happens 
to the utility’s total costs when additional 
customers are served, or when existing 
customers make increased use of the 
service, or when system load character- 
istics change, He will need to think deeply 
about the reality of his cost data. It is 
all very well to make reasonable alloca- 
tions of cost to the various classes of 
service, but most of the costs so allocated 
are joint costs—incurred in serving sev- 
eral classes of customers jointly—and 
their reality with respect to any particular 
class must always be questioned. Will 
those costs increase in the same propor- 
tion as sales to that class increase? What 
will happen to those allocations and those 
concepts of cost if there is a radical 
change in system load characteristics? 


HE impact of rising costs affects 

different companies in varying ways. 
In one large system it was primarily in 
the field of power supply; that is, in pro- 
duction and transmission. In such a case, 
the increased cost affects all classes of 
service but, percentagewise, the impact is 
greatest on the largest customers—those 
served at transmission or primary dis- 
tribution voltage. Other companies have 
experienced only minor cost increases in 
production and transmission but very 
substantial increases in such costs as dis- 
tribution and customers’ accounting. 
Here, the impact of increased costs has 
been greatest with respect to the resi- 
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dential and small commercial customers. 
Such cost increases may call for increases 
in minimum monthly bills and in the 
charge for the first few kilowatt-hours 
used per month. Where the increase af- 
fects production costs it may be necssary 
to look closely at the prices applying to 
terminal energy blocks. 

In some respects our collecting of data 
relating to cost of service may have out- 
stripped our comprehension. This may 
well be the case with respect to the in- 
dustry’s understanding of the extensive 
studies of the Load Research Committee 
of the Association of Edison Illuminat- 
ing Companies which have followed the 
brilliant initial leadership of Constantine 
Bary in discovering and analyzing the 
relationship between load factor and co- 
incidence factor. It may well be that when 
the significance of this relationship is fully 
understood it will have a profound effect 
on our ideas of cost relationships and of 
rate design. 


The Value-of-service Factor 

HILE most rate engineers are well 

aware of the importance of the value 
of the service to the user as a factor in 


rate making, the concept is less well ap- 
preciated by regulatory authorities and 
scarcely at all by the layman. To many, 
in fact, it seems to have a sinister connota- 
tion. Actually, of course, it is a considera- 
tion that is, or should be, given effect in 
all pricing—whether it be the pricing of 
bananas, hotel rooms, or kilowatt-hours. 
Reflection of value-of-service considera- 
tions in a rate structure may relate to the 
overall rate level for a particular class of 
service or it may pertain to the establish- 
ment of an extra charge for a premium- 
grade service or the granting of a discount 
for a substandard service. 


eb some extent the value of the service 

is subject to measurement but to a 
large extent it is, and probably always 
will be, best determined on the basis of 
informed judgment. Only through appro- 
priate reflection of this factor in rate 
making is it possible even to approach 
the objective of rendering profitably the 
greatest possible volume of service to the 
community at the lowest overall cost. To 
achieve that objective we must, to the 
fullest practical extent, avoid underpric- 
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ing service in relation to cost and either 
over- or underpricing the service in rela- 
tion to the value of the service to the 
user, These considerations will become 
increasingly important as we reach for 
larger slices of such tempting markets as 
house heating, water heating, air condi- 
tioning, high-load-factor metallurgical 
loads, and many others that the future 
holds in store for us. 


men rate of growth—or decline—of 
any particular market and its relative 
size are matters of great importance in 
rate design. Obviously, the proper pricing 
of a large, rapidly growing class of serv- 
ice is of much greater importance than 
the pricing of a small, slowly growing 
class. Appropriate consideration of these 
factors can do much to reduce the fre- 
quency with which rate increases may 
be necessary. 

The fact that many electric utilities 
have found it necessary to increase their 
rates since the end of World War II has 
not meant the end of the downward trend 
in the average price at which electrical 
energy is sold. Increased use per cus- 
tomer, so far at least, has been sufficient 
to result in a continuation of the trend. 
The fact that such increases have been 
necessary, however, does indicate that 
there is a limit to the extent to which 
increasing costs can be offset by tech- 
nological advancement and increased use 
of the service. More to the point in our 
present discussion, such increases point 
up the acute need for increased precision 
in the pricing of electric service. Many 
of the prospective markets for the service 
—house heating is a good example—will 


require low rates if they are to be fully 
exploited. The establishment of low 
enough rates for such markets may 
necessitate increases in rates for certain 
service which, for some utilities, may at 
present be noncompensatory. So in the 
future we may look for increases as well 
as decreases in rates as the industry 
moves to adapt its price structures more 
precisely to the requirements of the total 
market. 


pow may we expect in the way of 

changes in the form of electric 
rates? Certainly even in the interest of 
minimizing meter reading and _ billing 
costs there will be no trend, in so far as 
residential customers are concerned, to- 
ward flat rates—a flat charge per month 
for a specific service or a flat amount 
per kilowatt of demand. Such rates have 
found application in service to electro- 
chemical industries and other inherently 
high-load-factor services, or for such con- 
trolled services as street lighting, but 
otherwise they are inappropriate in that 
they disregard important cost-of-service 
and value-of-service considerations that 
will become increasingly important in the 
development of the optimum rate struc- 
ture. It seems more probable that there 
will be no radical change in the form of 
electric rates in the foreseeable future. 
There must certainly be much greater 
care in the pricing of the service but this 
will not require new forms of rates or 
greater complexity of rates. Rather, our 
aim should be for greater simplicity of 
rate forms and features, greater simplicity 
in metering, and greater awareness of 
customers’ preferences as to rate form. 
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Recent Developments in 
Nuclear Power 


So-called competitive nuclear power is still in the offing. And while 
we may have to wait some years before a utility company can decide 
to build a nuclear power plant on the basis of its own economic 
performance, much progress is being made in developing engineering 
know-how, safety regulations, insurance, site location, and other 
questions are being constantly explored and re-examined. 


By HERBERT B. COHN and STEPHEN E. DAVIS* 


HE goal of nuclear energy as an 

economic source of electric power 

in substantial areas of the United 
States is still very much in the future. 
In its 1960 annual report to Congress, 
the Atomic Energy Commission observed 
that “we cannot predict exactly when we 
will achieve costs for nuclear power that 
can be considered competitive with fossil- 
fueled conventional plants.” The AEC 
had said in 1958 that it hoped that com- 
petitive nuclear power could be realized 
in high-cost fuel areas by 1968. Competi- 
tive nuclear power, in the view of the 
commission, will have been achieved only 


*Vice president and chief counsel, and attorney, 
respectively, American Electric Power Service Cor- 
poration, New York, New York. For additional 
personal notes, see “Pages with the Editors.” 


when utility management can decide to 
build a nuclear power station on the 
basis of economic considerations alone. 

Although we may have to wait quite a 
few years before economic nuclear power 
will be a reality in many parts of the 
country, a great deal of progress is being 
made in developing indispensable nuclear 
engineering knowledge. But the achieve- 
ment of competitive nuclear power is 
made all the more difficult by the con- 
tinual advances in conventional power 
technology which make it a constantly 
moving target. And there are a number 
of current problems on the periphery of 
the nuclear power field which may also— 
to a greater or lesser extent—affect its 
future development. 
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Nuclear Plants in Operation or 
Planned 

i tierees are today in the United States 

five nuclear power plants capable of 
producing significant amounts of electric 
power. The two largest are the 180,000- 
kilowatt Dresden plant of Commonwealth 
Edison Company, which is also the 
largest nuclear power plant in the world, 
and the 110,000-kilowatt reactor of the 
Yankee Atomic Electric Company. The 
first full-scale nuclear power plant in this 
country—the Shippingport, Pennsyl- 
vania, plant built by AEC and operated 
by Duquesne Light Company—has a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 kilowatts and is due to 
produce 100,000 kilowatts of electricity 
when a new reactor core of more modern 
design is installed in 1962; in practice, 
however, Shippingport’s major value has 
been as a laboratory for research rather 
than as a power plant. 

Eleven additional nuclear power plants 
are expected to begin operation within 
the next two years, the largest of which 
will be the 255,000-kilowatt plant of 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York at Indian Point, New York. When 
these are completed, the total production 
capacity of nuclear plants in this country 
will be somewhat over one million kilo- 
watts. 


nen far, more research and develop- 
ment effort has been directed to the 
pressurized water and boiling-water re- 
actors than to other concepts. The AEC 
has concluded that these concepts, and 
possibly also the organic moderated and 
cooled concepts, offer the best prospects 
of meeting the commission’s short-range 
objective of achieving competitive nuclear 
power in high-cost fuel areas by 1968. 
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Studies undertaken by the AEC have in- 
dicated that a pressurized water or boil- 
ing-water reactor plant with a capacity of 
300,000 or more kilowatts might produce 
power for from nine to ten mills per kilo- 
watt-hour on the basis of private financ- 
ing, which compares with a present range 
of about four and one-half to seven and 
one-half mills per kilowatt-hour in the 
case of newer plants in the United States 
using conventional fuels. Two California 
utilities — Southern California Edison 
Company and Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company—and a group of New York 
utilities have expressed interest in the 
construction of nuclear power stations of 
water reactor types with capacities rang- 
ing from 300,000 to 500,000 kilowatts. 
The construction of one or more of these 
plants would indicate whether the cost 
estimates developed by the AEC can be 
attained. 

To achieve the long-term objective of 
developing lowest-cost nuclear power, 
other research projects on various ad- 
vanced types of reactors are being carried 
on by the AEC and groups of utility and 
manufacturing companies. In general, the 
objectives are to attain lower construc- 
tion, operating, and maintenance costs 
through greater neutron economy, lower 
fuel cycle costs, and higher plant thermal 
efficiency. This research may provide the 
answer as to which type or types of re- 
actor will turn out to be the most eco- 
nomical on a long-range basis. 


Controversy over Government 
Plants 
i Omeeoventian, question with respect 
to the development of competitive 
nuclear power is how far the federal gov- 
ernment should go in constructing and 
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operating full-scale nuclear power plants. 
Over the last several years there has been 
an uneasy truce under which, for the most 
part, the AEC has concentrated its own 
activities on research and the construction 
and operation of small-scale experimental 
reactors while encouraging large-scale 
construction and operation by utility 
companies. 

The Kennedy administration now pro- 
poses to convert the government-owned 
reactor under construction at Hanford, 
Washington, originally designed for the 
production of plutonium, into a dual- 
purpose reactor with a capacity of 650,- 
000 kilowatts when operating as a dual- 
purpose reactor and 750,000 kilowatts 
when operating for power production 
purposes only. The schedule for the ad- 
dition of electrical facilities calls for 
completion of the plant in late 1964, and 
the AEC authorization bill for 1962 in- 
cludes an amount of $95 million for the 
conversion. Whatever else may be said 
for the proposed conversion of the Han- 
ford reactor as a matter of “prestige” 
or the production of a large number of 
kilowatt-hours from a nuclear reactor, it 
seems clear that such conversion would 
not represent any advance in nuclear 
technology or, in view of the necessarily 
arbitrary assumptions and allocations of 
cost which are inherent in any multipur- 
pose plant, contribute anything very help- 
ful to the economics of nuclear power. 


Proposals to Revise AEC Organization 
And Procedures 

HE regulatory agency with major 

responsibility in the atomic energy 

field is, of course, the U. S. Atomic 

Energy Commission. The AEC has been 

criticized on the ground that it exercises 


both promotional and regulatory func- 
tions. On the one hand, the AEC is re- 
sponsible for the licensing and supervis- 
ing of most atomic activities in this 
country; on the other, it has promotional 
responsibilities in connection with the de- 
velopment and furtherance of atomic en- 
ergy uses. 

Studies dealing with AEC regulatory 
procedures and organization have re- 
cently been completed by the AEC, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
the University of Michigan Atomic En- 
ergy Research Project. These studies all 
look towards possible revisions in the or- 
ganization and procedures of the AEC. 

The AEC study recommends the cre- 
ation of an Office of Director of Regu- 
lation reporting directly to the commis- 
sion on regulatory matters as a chief step 
in improving the regulatory process. This 
recommendation has already been acted 
on; the chairman announced recently that 
the AEC has set up the office as a step 
in the separation at the general manager 
level of its regulatory function from its 
operational and developmental functions. 


HE Michigan group has recommend- 
ed a more extreme revision in the 
form of creation of a separate agency 
to exercise the regulatory function of 
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the AEC. An intermediate position has 
been taken by the Joint Committee staff, 
which recommends the creation of an 
Atomic Safety and Licensing Board 
within the AEC. This board would be 
appointed by the President and would 
consist of three members, two of whom 
would be technicians, the third an expert 
in administration. The board would ex- 
ercise ultimate licensing authority and 
would recommend regulatory standards 
and rules. 

There has also been considerable criti- 
cism of the internal—and what has on 
occasion been characterized as “intermi- 
nable’—procedures developed by the 
AEC in carrying out its licensing respon- 
sibilities. This may be traceable to the 
fact that the commission has tended to 
lean over backwards in providing a mul- 
tiplicity of formal hearings to avoid criti- 
cism from the courts and the congres- 
sional Joint Committee. However, the 
commission has recently proposed regu- 
lations specifying procedural require- 
ments for modifications in the design or 
operation of facilities. Some changes 
would require a public hearing; some 
would require only AEC staff approval; 
still others could be made by the licensee 
without any AEC approval but would 
have to be reported to the AEC. 

There seems little doubt that, whether 
the revisions in the organization of AEC 
are as drastic as the proposal of the 
Michigan study group or on the more 
temperate basis proposed by AEC, there 
will be, as indeed there already have 
been, some changes in the organization 
and procedures of the commission. 


(> of the major problems raised for 
the commission has resulted from 
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the 1960 decision of the U. S. court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia 
which set aside an AEC order granting a 
provisional construction permit to the 
Power Reactor Development Company 
(PRDC) for the construction of a “fast 
neutron-breeder” reactor at Lagoona 
Beach, Michigan. The case is now on re 
view before the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The court of appeals held that the 
commission’s findings regarding safety 
of operation of the reactor were not suf- 
ficiently unqualified to warrant the is- 
suance of a construction permit under 
the Atomic Energy Act, and also found 
inadequate the commission’s findings with 
respect to the safety of the reactor at 
the project site. The court appeared to 
hold that the AEC could not grant a 
construction permit until it had made 
definitive safety findings of the character 
required for an operating permit. In a 
strong dissenting opinion, Judge Burger 
expressed the view that, since the com- 
mission had issued only a provisional 
permit to build the plant, which did not 
include the right to operate it, there was 
no occasion for the court even to consid- 
er the issue of the ultimate safety of op- 
eration. 


id the Supreme Court affirms the lower 

court’s decision, serious obstacles will 
confront both the AEC and sponsors of 
proposed nuclear projects — obstacles 
which may require a legislative solution. 
As Judge Burger declared in his dissent: 


In an area involving as much scien- 
tific uncertainty as development of nu- 
clear energy for peaceful purposes, the 
commission must be permitted to pro- 
ceed step by step; 7.e., make its prelimi- 
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nary finding of probable safety when 
the construction permit issues and re- 
serve final approval of operations until 
a later date. 


Siting Problems 
‘ ; “HE question of the siting of nuclear 


power plants may be one of the most 
complex of the future problems in the 
nuclear power field. The court in the 
PRDC case took the position that Con- 
gress intended that, in the absence of 
compelling reasons, no reactor should be 
located where it might expose a large 
population to the possibility of a nuclear 
disaster. If this phase of the case is up- 
held, and all reactor plants must be con- 
structed a considerable distance from 
load centers, with the attendant need for 
extensive transmission facilities, the eco- 
nomics of nuclear reactors will, of course, 
be materially burdened. 

The AEC has recently issued proposed 
reactor site criteria guides which are de- 
signed to give industry, state and local 
officials, and the public some familiarity 
with the factors considered by the com- 
mission in judging proposed reactor sites. 


ELECTRICCO, 
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Some of the factors considered by the 
commission are population density in the 
area surrounding the site, the physical 
characteristics of the site, and the char- 
acteristics of the proposed reactor. 


T* considering population density, the 

commission is concerned with the 
amount of territory from which there 
will be complete exclusion of population, 
the density of population in the area im- 
mediately surrounding the area of com- 
plete exclusion, and the distance from the 
reactor to the nearest border of a dense- 
ly populated center, which is defined as 
a center containing more than 25,000 
residents. The reactor site criteria are 
not intended to eliminate the exercise of 
judgment by the AEC, but rather to give 
some guidance to those who are con- 
cerned with the selection of reactor sites. 


Regulation of Safety 
Pease related to the problem of sit- 
ing nuclear reactors is the question 
of safety and the concern with providing 
protection to the public in the event of an 
accident. Interest in these questions has 
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been aroused by reason of the potential 
radiation hazards that would be involved 
in a serious nuclear accident. Any sub- 
stantial escape of radioactivity from a 
reactor could, under certain circum- 
stances, result in widespread injury to 
persons and property. 

The reactor accident at the govern- 
ment’s National Reactor Testing Station 
in Idaho in January of this year, which 
took the lives of three men who were 
working on the reactor, has served to 
emphasize further the safety problem. 
However, to put the Idaho accident in 
proper perspective, it should be noted 
that these were the first such fatalities 
in this country, and there was surprising- 
ly little release of radioactive material 
into the atmosphere. 


The Insurance Problem 

O- of the earliest problems in atomic 

energy was the necessity for insur- 
ance and indemnification which would 
provide some measure of protection for 
the public and for the owner of a reactor 
in the event of a nuclear accident. This 
has been solved in large measure by the 
organization of pools by insurance com- 
panies making available some $60 mil- 
lion of insurance coverage and by the 
Price-Anderson Act which provides for 
government indemnification up to $500 
million in excess of the insurance cov- 
erage. The high cost of such insurance 
has been a matter of concern to those who 
are attempting to achieve economically 
competitive nuclear power. On the other 
hand, some representatives of the insur- 
ance industry are disturbed about the fail- 
ure of the AEC to require licensees of 
small reactors to obtain the amounts of 
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nuclear insurance coverage which they 
believe should be required under the par- 
ticular circumstances. 

Another interesting development in 
this field is the proposed “Uniform Nu- 
clear Facilities Liability Act” which 
would assign absolute liability (liability 
without proof of fault) to the operator 
of a nuclear facility involved in an acci- 
dent. The proposed act is to be submit- 
ted this summer for consideration by the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. There is some 
question whether there has been enough 
experience on which to base a judgment 
on the need for such a law. Many legal 
commentators believe that the courts will 
hold the operator strictly liable for in- 
juries resulting from the operation of 
nuclear facilities without proof of negli- 
gence on the basis of existing legal prece- 
dent and question the need or desirabil- 
ity of recommending a uniform act at 
all at this time. 


ay eee, another controversial issue in 

this area relates to workmen’s com- 
pensation for radiation injuries. Bills 
have been introduced in Congress which 
would provide for comprehensive federal 
workmen’s compensation coverage for 
employee radiation injuries. The bills 
would not only provide federal standards 
for workmen’s compensation, but would 
cover all types of radiation sources, in- 
cluding nuclear reactors, radioisotopes, 
and X-ray machines. 

These bills are of special importance 
because they propose federal intrusion 
into an area that has been traditionally 
reserved to the states. The American Bar 
Association has adopted a_ resolution 
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strongly recommending state control of 
workmen’s compensation in the atomic 
field and proposing that the states be en- 
couraged to improve their workmen’s 
compensation laws to provide adequate 
protection against employee radiation in- 
juries. A good many states have already 
done so. 

The enactment by Congress in 1959 
of Public Law 86-373 permits the AEC 
to transfer to the states certain reg- 
ulatory responsibilities for the control of 
by-product material, source material, and 
small quantities of special nuclear ma- 
terial. This provides an opportunity for 
qualifying states to assume some of the 
commission’s regulatory authority in the 
safety field. Before such a transfer may 
be effected, the state must set up a pro- 
gram for the control of radiation hazards 
adequate to protect the public health and 
safety, the AEC must find that the state 
program is compatible with the commis- 
sion’s program, and an appropriate agree- 
ment must then be entered into between 
the state and the AEC. 

The commission has sent to all state 
governors criteria for guiding states that 
may wish to adopt legislation and regu- 
lations designed to create an adequate 
state regulatory program. Several states 
have indicated an interest in taking over 
such regulatory responsibilities and are 
now working with the commission to de- 
velop programs and procedures for that 
purpose. 


International Developments 
is addition to accomplishments in this 
country in the atomic energy field, the 


United States has given a good deal of 
encouragement and assistance to nuclear 
activities abroad. Several months ago 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
released the McKinney report reviewing 
the international atomic policies and pro- 
grams of the United States. The report 
indicates that, while our international pol- 
icies and programs relating to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy have been 
marked both by accomplishments and 
disappointments, this country holds a po- 
sition of world leadership in the field of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The McKinney report concludes that 
atomic power is not commercially com- 
petitive today in any country in the world 
and refers to the material revision in 
thinking about nuclear power economics 
abroad—as demonstrated by the cutback 
in the official atomic power plant con- 
struction program of the United King- 
dom from the 1957 plan for the installa- 
tion of five million to six million kilo- 
watts capacity by 1966 to about five mil- 
lion kilowatts by 1968. It further ap- 
pears that Great Britain has deferred its 
earlier plans for the construction of an 
additional five million kilowatts capacity 
by 1970. 


lg thus appears—in the cold light of 

the present—that the goal of nuclear 
energy as an economic source of electric 
power is still very much in the future 
not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world. This does not mean 
that nuclear power has lost its promise 
for the future. It merely means that we 
are now facing up to the hard test of 
comparative economics. 
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Ten Reasons for Growing Interest 
In Street and Highway Lighting 


All across the country small communities, as well as larger cities, are 

contracting for modern, efficient highway lighting. The government, 

electric utilities, and manufacturers all share the same common 

interest in developing this field, as a challenge for all to work 
together in using the tools to light America. 


By J. STANFORD SMITH* 


LL over the world we are witnessing At the 1960 Illuminating Engineers 

a great surge of interest in street Society convention, perhaps the most 

and highway lighting. This awak- widely discussed paper was the one pre- 

ening takes many forms. sented by Mr. deBoer, of the Nether- 
Cities of every size are embarking on lands, on roadway lighting. He described 
well-planned lighting programs. This the high illumination levels which are be- 
new interest in good lighting applies to coming standard in most European coun- 
the world’s largest city, New York, and tries, and in effect challenged America 
to the smallest hamlet. In between are to match them. The IES is at work on 
hundreds of spectacular examples, includ- long-awaited revisions of the American 
ing the brilliant progress being made in Standards Association practice, calling 
for higher light levels in line with the 


extensive illumination engineering studies 


*Chairman, street lighting section, National Elec- : 
trical Manufacturers Association. being made here and abroad. 
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GROWING INTEREST IN STREET AND HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


Across the country, in scores of tiny, 
unincorporated communities which are 
little more than “wide places in the 
road,” merchants and home owners are 
contracting with power suppliers for 
lighting installed on their private prop- 
erty—paid for directly by the property 
owners. Such a surge of public interest 
provides unprecedented opportunity for 
government officials, utility officials, and 
manufacturers to work together creative- 
ly to serve the public successfully and 
profitably. 


is in the interest of all citizens to 
promote lighting that is profitable for 
utilities and manufacturers, as well as 
useful to the public. Equitable rates for 
electric utilities and equitable prices for 
manufacturers stimulate both to make 
the continued progress required to best 
serve the public. As one state utility com- 
missioner recently put it: “It is not in the 
public interest to restrict utilities to min- 
imum rates by which they can render min- 
imum service. Rather, it is in the pub- 
lic interest to keep utilities strong and 
healthy so public needs can be met with- 
out delay.” The same might well be said 
for the manufacturers who supply the 
needs of utilities and municipalities. 


It becomes clear, then, that govern- 
ment, utilities, and manufacturers all 
share the same common interest of pub- 
lic service. 


H™ are some of the reasons why 

street-lighting modernization pro- 
vides more profitable opportunities than 
ever before for co-operative action by 
government, utility, and manufacturing 
representatives. 


1. The Mark of Progress 
Rest and foremost, street lighting is 
the mark of a progressive community. 
It builds public spirit and welds civic 
pride into a real and purposeful force. 

It promotes modernization. Under the 
stimulus of good street lighting, mer- 
chants and other property owners “spruce 
up, paint up, fix up.” This promotes civic 
progress and builds added load for the 
power supplier as merchants increase the 
lighting levels of their windows and in- 
teriors, and add to their air conditioning. 

High-level illumination in downtown 
areas is one of the surest ways to pre- 
vent the growth of blighted areas—to 
arrest the decay that threatens the heart 
of many communities. Downtown areas 
must follow the lead of such places as 
State street in Chicago if they are to sur- 
vive the onslaught of bright and gay sub- 
urban shopping centers. 

Good lighting reduces crime. In a care- 
fully controlled study of a five-precinct 
area, New York city found that adequate 
lighting reduced crime by 49 per cent! 
And, in Chattanooga, relighting of one 
blighted area cut crime 90 per cent! 
There are many other examples. 


HE essential point is that good light- 

ing is a form of automation in law 
enforcement. One police commissioner 
says that three high-wattage street lights 
in densely populated areas are equal to 
one policeman in deterring crime—and 
at a tiny fraction of the patrolman’s 
salary. 

Speaking bluntly, good lighting is good 
politics. Most public officials know that 
lighting gets votes, and some have learned 
to their sorrow that with an awakened 
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public, the lack of lighting can cost votes. 

Finally, good lighting is the most 
prominent symbol of the electrical way of 
life. The public, urged by utilities to 
“Live Better . . . Electrically” in their 
own homes, has every right to expect 
the power supplier to practice what he 
preaches. It is just plain good business 
and good public relations for both mu- 
nicipalities and power suppliers. Light- 
ing is one service which every citizen 
can see, enjoy, and appreciate. 


2. A Safety Essential 
ee and highway lighting is essen- 
tial to safety. The nation’s nighttime 
accident rate is criminal. Last year, near- 
ly 40,000 Americans died in motor ve- 
hicle accidents; another 1.4 million were 
injured. In addition, there was an eco- 
nomic loss of $6.2 billion! (Figure 1, 
this page. ) Fifty-four per cent of these ac- 
cidents occurred at night, when less than 
25 per cent of traffic is on the road. Ade- 
quate street and highway lighting in heavy 
traffic and danger areas can reduce night- 
time accidents by as much as two-thirds— 
saving more than 10,000 lives a year— 
preventing 350,000 injuries and nearly 

2 billion in property damage. 

We would not think of building new 
highways without adequate shoulders, di- 
vider strips, guard rails, direction signs, 
and even fencing. There is just as great 
a need for lighting of the “Ten Danger 
Areas”—the areas where the motorist 
must be able to see the road and other 
traffic in order to make the right decisions 
safely. 

If not properly lighted in these 
ten danger areas, our modern highways 
can become high-speed death traps where 
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“legal” speed limits for nighttime driv- 
ing lure motorists into overdriving their 
headlights by 10-20 miles per hour to 
their own destruction or sorrow. 

How much does such lighting cost? 
Less than one per cent of the total cost 
of the highway. It costs less to operate 
and maintain than it costs to paint the 
white lines and mow the right of way. 
In other words, in the federal interstate 
program instead of building 43,000 miles 
of unlighted highways, the nation can 
have a more productive, lifesaving in- 
vestment by building 42,500 miles of 
highways with adequate lighting for its 
danger and heavy traffic areas. 


3. Profitable Load 


— the utility’s point of view, light- 

ing can build profitable, off-peak load. 
In 36 states, the load peak is now in the 
daytime during summer (Figure 2, page 
840). Lighting is a nonfluctuating load 
which fills the night “valley.” Its load 
factor is a high 46 per cent. Its utilization 
factor is unity, with no reserve capacity 
required. Diversity factor is also unity— 
load comes on in the same magnitude 
seven days a week, all seasons. Its power 
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factor is 90 to 100 per cent with modern 
equipment (Figure 3, page 840). 


4. New Light Sources 

eed light sources offer opportunities 

of more light per dollar for users 
and at the same time new rates that pro- 
vide an equitable return to power sup- 
pliers. Increased use of mercury and 
‘fluorescent sources opens up great possi- 
bilities for adjusting rates rather than 
‘continuing with marginal patterns that 
may be based on economics and technical 
conditions of twenty or thirty years ago. 
The spectacular increases in lumen out- 
put per watt possible with vapor sources 
provide a rare opportunity for “creative 
rate making.” For instance, filament units 
give about 20 lumens per watt (igure 4, 
page 840). Mercury units give 50 lumens 
per watt—two and one-half times as 
much. And, fluorescent units go as high as 
70 lumens per watt—three and one-half 
times as much. 

The somewhat higher initial cost of 
mercury or fluorescent luminaires can 
work to the utilities’ advantage, too, since 
a reasonable increase in investment broad- 
ens the base for their return and helps 
them to get out from under depression- 
born low rates based on the street-light- 
ing equipment then available. 


5. New Product Developments 

HE revolutionary product progress 

of the last few years makes it easier 
to install and maintain street-lighting 
service. Unitized equipments—such as 
fluorescent luminaires and “power pack” 
mercury units with built-in ballasts, ca- 
pacitors, wiring, and controls—cut both 
installation and maintenance costs. Such 
designs sharply reduce labor costs for in- 
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stalling, mounting, and connecting lumi=' 
naires and auxiliaries, and eliminate the. 
need for transformer bases or other 
“extras.” 

Longer lamp life has also become a 
major factor in reducing maintenance 
costs. Fluorescent and mercury lamps 
now last two to three years without re- 
placement. 

Development of dependable, economi-. 
cal cadmium-sulphide photoelectric con- 
trols has spurred the trend to individual- 
ly controlled multiple circuits. Multiple 
circuits offer many cost and operating ad- 
vantages, including the savings of using 
existing, low-voltage secondary circuits. 


6. Exceptional Price Values in 
Street-lighting Equipment 
A the present low price levels, street- 
lighting equipment represents an ex- 
ceptional value. Consider what has hap- 
pened in the street-lighting industry since 
1939 (Figure 5, page 840): 
Hourly wage rates—up 228 per cent 
Cost of materialsk—up 150 per cent 
Prices of machinery—up 119 per cent 
Outdoor lighting prices—up only 79 
per cent on a wattage basis 


As a result, the cost per lumen of 
street-lighting luminaires has actually 
gone down 20 per cent! 

And, look what has happened to the 
prices of other things utilities buy (Fig- 
ure 6, page 840): 


Coal—up 130 per cent per ton 
Copper—up 197 per cent per pound 
Steel—up 194 per cent per ton 


And, the cost of things cities buy (Fig- 

ure 7, page 840) : 
Roadways—up 250 per cent per mile 
JUNE 8, 1961 
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GROWING INTEREST IN STREET AND HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


Buildings—up 184 per cent per square 

foot 

Motor vehicles—up 154 per cent: per 

unit 

In contrast, street-lighting luminaires 
are down 20 per cent per lumen. One 
utility has told us that it can profitably 
put 60 per cent more light on the street 
today than it did in 1939. 


In the face of recent increases in the 
cost of wages, glass, aluminum, and 
other materials, it is hard to say how 
long these low market levels can con- 
tinue. 


7. Higher Light Levels 


6 ion trend to higher light levels makes 

street lighting more useful to the 
public and more profitable to the utilities. 
This is simple economics: The fixed 
charges per lumen go down sharply with 
more lumens per lamp and with more 
luminaires per mile. As use of more lumi- 
naires and larger lamps goes up in an 
area, unit operating expenses come down, 
and the return on fixed investment goes 
up. In the past thirty years the recom- 
mended level of illumination for various 
office jobs has increased seven to ten 
times. There is every reason to expect 
similar acceleration of the trend to higher 
levels of illumination in roadway light- 


ing. 


8. Demand for Residential 
Lighting 


|. po residential lighting is not a new 

trend, but one which has been sharp- 
ly underscored by the shift of population 
to the suburbs and the growth of rural 
areas. Merchants downtown and in shop- 
ping centers have long known that good 


lighting is just plain good business. But 
their patrons—your public—are getting 
tired of driving out of the “sun” of the 
business district or shopping center into 
a suburban “cave of darkness.” They are 
demanding good lighting for their own 
convenience and safety, and they pro- 
pose to get it one way or another. 

Thoughtful, well-planned communities 
are insisting that builders and developers 
provide good street lighting in the same 
way as they must provide roadways, 
curbs, water, and sewage disposal. 

There is no excuse for doing other- 
wise. Modern equipment with precise 
light control eliminates the old complaint 
about “light in the bedroom window.” 
And here again, the low maintenance 
costs, high light output, and long life 
of modern luminaires and lamps can 
make residential lighting just as profitable 
as any other service. 


9. Growth of “Private 
Lighting” 

N unincorporated areas, power suppliers 

are finding and serving a vast new 
market for “private lighting”—lighting 
installed on private property for a small 
but profitable monthly fee. Scores of in- 
vestor-owned utilities and rural electric 
co-operatives in every part of the coun- 
try are embarked on this new approach to 
providing lighting equipment for farm- 
yards, motels, roadside stands, suburban 
dwellings, used car lots, church yards, 
schoolyards, and all kinds of commercial 
enterprises. These utilities have found 
that “private lighting” is a tremendous 
load and revenue-building opportunity, 
as well as a truly popular customer serv- 
ice. 
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10. Public Demand 

| aratonccengn all these factors is a 

ground swell of public consciousness 
of the importance of good lighting to all 
citizens, and their determination to have 
it. More and more, the public is realiz- 
ing that it is paying for lighting whether 
it gets it or not. In fact—considering the 
value of lighting for crime prevention, 
accident reduction, and convenience—it 
pays more in lives and dollars if it does 
not have good lighting! 

Sensing this public interest, Rcader’s 
Digest and Coronct—two of the most 
widely read magazines in the world— 
have recently devoted feature articles to 
street lighting and what its presence— 
or absence—can mean to a community. 
Reader’s Digest has followed up with a 
program of national awards to well-light- 
ed cities. And the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, embracing 17,000 civic- 
minded clubs all over the United States, 
has adopted better street lighting as a ma- 
jor program for 1961. Such activity has 


stimulated news reports and editorials in 
newspapers and magazines all across the 
country, as well as TV and radio shows. 

Never in its history has the outdoor 
lighting industry enjoyed—and been chal- 
lenged by—such widespread and purpose- 
ful public support. 


daaaera together, cities, utilities, and 
manufacturers have made consid- 
erable progress. But reckoning the tre- 
mendous job yet to be done, there is no 
reason for any of us to rest on our 
laurels! For despite all our accomplish- 
ments, we‘have lighted only 7 per cent 
of our streets to the minimum recom- 
mendations of the ASA Code—and prob- 
ably only one per cent would meet Eu- 
ropean standards. 

Yet I am optimistic and confident. We 
have the opportunity truly to serve Amer- 
ica; the challenge is to continue to work 
together for the good of all. We have the 
tools to light America, and the impetus 
of public demand to get on with it! 








Jefferson on Public Thrift 


7 PLACE economy among the first and most important virtues, 
and the public debt as the greatest of dangers to be feared. To 
preserve our independence, we must not let our rulers load us with 
perpetual debt. We must make our choice between economy and lib- 
erty, or profusion and servitude. If we run into such debts, we must 
be taxed in our meat and drink, in our necessities and in our comforts, 
in our labors and in our amusements. If we can prevent the gov- 
ernment from wasting the labors of the people under the pretense 
of caring for them, they will be happy.” 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Third President of the United States. 
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Financial News 


and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


High Lights of 1960 
Stockholders’ Reports of 
Electric Utilities 


ie the discussion of sales and promo- 
tional activities, many 1960 reports to 
stockholders comment on electric house 
heating as a seasonal offset to the heavy 
air-conditioning load in summer. Unfor- 
tunately, very few companies give any 
figures on installation and operating 
costs. In any event, electric heating is in- 
creasing rapidly, according to the avail- 
able data. American Electric Power re- 
ports that there are now 35 makers of 
electric heat pumps; and at least 12 com- 
panies have begun to manufacture electric 
warm air furnaces. There are about 100 
different suppliers of the embedded heat- 
ing cable and baseboard types of installa- 
tions, which represent 98 per cent of the 
direct electric heating systems installed 
to date. The possibilities of off-peak stor- 
age of heat in concrete floors or water 
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storage tanks (for warehouses, factories, 
etc.) is being explored. 

Allegheny Power system, in about the 
same type area as American Electric, re- 
ports that resistance-type heating is more 
popular than the heat pump. While a 
majority of heating installations have 
been in new homes, conversion of exist- 
ing homes is gaining. The system had 839 
new installations of both types in 1960, 
bringing the total to 2,244. Lower rates 
are now in effect and other inducements 
are being made so that a substantial 
further increase is expected in 1961. 
Both Allegheny and American report in- 
creased interest in electric heating by 
schools and churches; American has 41 
schools completely heated by electricity 
and 24 partially. 


_— City Exectric reports that 
electric house heating was installed 
in 565 additional homes, while commer- 
cial and industrial customers have also 
accepted electric heating for many di- 
versified applications. Detroit Edison con- 
tinues to promote electric heating by a 
variety of advertising and promotional 
methods. Auxiliary electric heating equip- 
ment was added to 418 homes last year, 
while 244 new homes had complete elec- 
tric heating and 168 were modernized. 

Kansas Power & Light reports that 
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there were over twice as many electrically 
heated home installations in 1960 as in 
1959, despite some decline in home con- 
struction; commercial installations in- 
creased threefold, with schools most ac- 
tive. 

Kansas City Power & Light put 
into effect a seasonal space-heating rate 
step of 1.3 cents per kilowatt-hour; 71 
all-electric homes were added, with sup- 
plemental electric heating in 64 others. 
Iowa Electric Light & Power reports 251 
electric heating jobs in 1960 compared 
with 173 in the previous year. A model 
“open house” was visited by 25,000 
people. 

Florida is one of the best states for 
electric heating, and Florida Power Cor- 
poration has pioneered in this field. The 
company’s report states: “Since the in- 
ception of the Medallion Home Program 
two years ago, 5,409 homes have earned 
the emblem and last year 3,012 were cer- 
tified for a 49 per cent increase over the 
previous year.” (Most Medallion homes 
have electric heating.) Tampa Electric’s 
report states that its heat pump promo- 
tion program, originated in 1956 and ex- 
panded in each ensuing year, resulted in 
the installation of 820 residential heat 
pump systems in 1960, an increase of 42 
per cent over 1959. 


ad in the western desert areas elec- 
tric house heating is also doing well. 
Southern Nevada Power’s report states 
that “Sales Soar in All-electric Homes” 
and its average residential usage has 
climbed to 11,467 kilowatt-hours. The 
company’s service area is believed to con- 
tain a heavier concentration of electric 
heat pumps than any other similar sized 
area in the country. The report states: 
“A survey of heat pump owners taken 
in 1960 showed that an overwhelming 
majority were completely satisfied with 
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the performance and economy of heat 
pump air conditioning.” 

Even in colder climates there are en- 
couraging reports. Wisconsin Power & 
Light states that even though winters 
are sometimes severe, a 1,200-square-foot 
home with proper insulation can be heated 
electrically for only about $175 to $225 
per annum; there are now nearly 100 
electrically heated homes in the area. 
New England Gas & Electric set up a 
two cents per kilowatt-hour rate for most 
of its territory, which is low for that 
area. Boston Edison also has a new pro- 
motional rate and is investigating a 
thermo-water storage system which may 
be especially applicable to existing homes. 
Even Central Vermont Public Service, in 
one of the coldest parts of the nation, 
has introduced a promotional rate, and 
reports the first electrically heated high 
school being built at Brandon. Installa- 
tions also have been made in new and old 
homes, commercial buildings, motels, ski 
lodges—and one is planned for a new 
industrial building. 


— Duquesne Light’s report 
pictures a “total electric home for 
better living” which illustrates some 37 
electric appliances and gadgets—includ- 
ing such luxuries as an electric snow 
melting system in the driveway, an elec- 
tric lawn mower, electric hedge shear, 
etc. 

Allegheny Power reports that, in a 
relatively poor year for appliance sales 
generally, “our area’s new installations of 
the three major appliances were about the 
same as in 1959. At the year end, 42 per 
cent of our residential customers had 
electric ranges, 26 per cent had electric 
clothes dryers, and 22 per cent had elec- 
tric water heaters. In each case, these 
market saturations for major appliances 
are higher than the national average.” 

Many companies have been promoting 
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all-electric homes, but Baltimore Gas & 
Electric put a “Better Living Carnival” 
on the road which was visited by 73,000 
people and received nation-wide publicity. 


7 DEVELOPMENT is to industrial 
sales what appliances are to resi- 
dential. Many utilities report on their 
efforts, or those of local business organi- 
zations, to build industrial parks and at- 
tract industrial customers. Atlantic City 
Electric’s area grows twice as fast as the 
national average and the company de- 
votes a page of its report to describing 
new industries, motels, etc. Allegheny 
Power reports that area development 
work added 71 new industrial custom- 
ers, while 15 nationally known com- 
panies are expanding their plants in the 
area. American Electric Power’s report 
has a four-page spread on area develop- 
ment and promotional work. Minnesota 
Power & Light devotes two pages to 
area development and another to “busi- 
ness climate.” The development of new 
industries is described by New England 
Electric System under the heading “The 
New New England.” Boston Edison also 
discusses the heavy concentration of elec- 
tronics and research in New England— 
100 companies and 35 labs; in fact, elec- 
tronics is now the second most important 
industry. 

The program of “urban renewal” in 
Boston is described. Hartford Electric 
Light discusses the redevelopment pro- 
gram for the city of Hartford. Duquesne 
Light describes the redevelopment pro- 
gram in Pittsburgh. Houston Lighting 
pictures the big building boom in its city, 
with the skyline “growing up, up, up.” 
Incidentally, municipal lighting is getting 
new attention. Arkansas Missouri Power 
mentions that it has initiated a special 
rate for mercury vapor street lights and 
several communities have begun modern- 
izing street lights. 
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Png Many utilities are proud of 
their growth, particularly where it 
is above average. Tampa Electric pre- 
sents three charts showing that its kilo- 
watt-hour sales have grown much faster 
than the national average in the past five 
years. 

Southern Company presents an inter- 
esting “log” chart showing the yearly 
energy supply for the period 1927-63 
(1961-63 being estimated); the annual 
growth rate for 1927-60 was 8.19 per 
cent, compounded. Central Louisiana 
Electric, looking still further into the 
future, estimates that electric output of 
the system in 1970 will be about three 
times that of 1960 and in 1980 about 
ten times that of 1960; this seems sub- 
stantially ahead of industry estimates. 

Consolidated Edison’s report gives a 
two-and-a-half-page spread depicting 
some of the big new buildings in New 
York city and the details of their future 
demands for electricity and steam. Or- 
ange & Rockland, perhaps the only “rapid 
growth” utility in New York state, de- 
votes several pages of its report to dis- 
cussion of fast suburban growth in its 
area, new highways and industrial parks, 
the many research installations expected 
to move to Sterling Forest, etc. 


freer to the subject of operating 
efficiency the increasing trend to- 
ward the development of power pools 
and grids is of special interest. Atlantic 
City Electric has completed an overhead 
crossing of the Delaware river for a ma- 


jor interconnection with Philadelphia 
Electric and Public Service Electric & 
Gas, which together with other com- 
panies form the largest power pool in 
the United States. Pennsylvania Power 
& Light also devotes more than two pages 
—with a beautiful colored map—to a 
description of this pool. Iowa Public 
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Service has a two-page spread on the 
Iowa grid now being developed. 

In Florida, representatives of the three 
principal electric utilities—Florida Power 
& Light, Florida Power Corporation, and 
Tampa Electric—formed a committee in 
1959 to develop joint economies. Some 
gains in operating efficiency have been ob- 
tained by co-ordinating the scheduling of 
generating equipment outages for mainte- 
nance. A subcommittee on system plan- 
ning has been formed and a series of 
studies are in progress. The first of these, 
using data estimated for 1970, has been 
completed and is now being analyzed. 
The most modern digital and analog 
computers are being used for these 
studies, allowing the complete power 
system to be built mathematically and its 


performance tested accurately. 
perintiens are being increasingly 
adopted to speed accounting and en- 
gineering work. Atlantic City Electric’s 
Accounting and Data Processing Center, 
dedicated last June, is probably the most 
advanced facility of its kind in the in- 
dustry. The attractive, air-conditioned 
building was designed for efficient flow 
of work but has also won architectural 
awards. The RCA 501 fully transistor- 


ized computer (and related electronic 
facilities) now process over 2.5 million 


bills a year, using high-speed magnetic 
tape. Studies are under way to extend 
the use of this versatile electronic equip- 
ment to other phases of accounting and 
to engineering. 

Duke Power has also set up a “Data- 
center,” consisting of an IBM 7070 com- 
puter and associated equipment, to han- 
dle customer billing and records. The 
Datacenter will also be used for load- 
flow studies, power plant performance 
analysis, and other technical and research 
work. 


Fema Hypro Power. Union 
Electric is the first utility in the 
U. S. to build an artificial “hydro” 
property, called Taum Sauk and located 
in the Ozark highlands. This is a $50 
million project to provide 350,000 kilo- 
watts by 1963. It is a “pumped storage 
plant” designed to recirculate a captive 
supply of water over and over again. 
During nighttime and week-end hours of 
low power use by customers, water will 
be pumped from a lower to an upper 
reservoir, utilizing power from efficient 
steam-generating units which otherwise 
would be idle. Then, during daytime pe- 
riods of high power demand, when more 
expensive generating units would be re- 
quired to serve this peak load, the water 
will be released from the upper reservoir 
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for the return trip down the tunnel, 
through the pump-turbines now operat- 
ing in reverse to generate electricity, and 
to the lower reservoir. 

The two pump-turbogenerators will be 
the most powerful hydroelectric units 
built to date, handling five million tons 
of water in each direction during the 
day. The substantially lower kilowatt in- 
vestment in Taum Sauk, and the longer 
life of the plant as compared with a new 
steam-generating plant, will result in im- 
portant savings in capital costs, and op- 
erating costs will also be low. 


yon PowER AND Fusion. Almost 
all the reports to stockholders con- 
tain progress reports on atomic power, 
but when these are all boiled down there 
is comparatively little to report. We al- 
ready have commented on the long-term 
plans of ESADA (Empire State Atomic 
Development <Associatior) to build a 
very large atomic plant in New York. 
Pacific Gas and Electric reports that con- 
struction is in progress on the 60,000- 
kilowatt boiling-water reactor at Hum- 
boldt Bay, scheduled for service in 1962; 
this reactor will pioneer in the “pressure 
suppression containment” principle, which 
is expected to reduce cost of plant and 
increase safety. The plant is expected to 
be competitive by 1965. Interstate Pow- 
er’s report describes the progress of the 
66,000-kilowatt Pathfinder plant being 
built in South Dakota. Consumers Power 
reports progress with its 50,000-kilowatt 
nuclear plant, to be ready in late 1962. 
Detroit Edison devotes a page to the 
Enrico Fermi plant and the safety pre- 
cautions at that plant; a decision by the 
U. S. Supreme Court as to whether these 
precautions are adequate is expected soon. 
New England Gas & Electric reports 
that the Yankee Atomic Reactor has been 
performing very satisfactorily, near its 
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expected maximum capacity. Philadel- 
phia Electric describes the 40,000-kilo- 
watt Peachbottom station, which is ex- 
pected to generate steam at high pressure 
and temperature. 

There is little comment on the possi- 
bilities of fusion, although this process 
(if developed) would probably be far 
more efficient than the present plants op- 
erating by fission. Texas Utilities reports 
that the studies of fusion being carried 
on by General Dynamics at San Diego 
warrant continued interest and support 
by the associated utility group, and the 
initial four-year research program is be- 
ing extended for another four-year term 
on a year-to-year basis. 


_— AND REGULATION. This topic 
can be covered by areas. In Ohio, 
Toledo Edison devotes portions of its 
report to its difficulties in obtaining need- 
ed rate increases. Columbus & Southern 
Ohio was successful in obtaining an in- 
crease of $3.6 million in the city of Co- 
lumbus. Cincinnati Gas & Electric de- 
scribes its rate case, which has now been 
appealed from the commission to the 
courts; the commission ordered use of 
“flow through” and if this is upheld by 
the courts, other Ohio utilities will doubt- 
less follow suit in adopting it. 
California is another state where rate 
developments are complicated by “flow 
through.” Southern California Edison 
explains that it adopted flow through un- 
der orders of the California commission 
although it preferred to normalize, and 
this contributed 58 cents of the 77-cent 
increase in earnings in 1960. Pacific Gas 
and Electric was granted an increase of 
$7.3 million last August to offset the $10 
million increase in gas rates by its sup- 
plier, El] Paso Natural Gas; the commis- 
sion is considering the remaining part. 
San Diego Gas & Electric is also asking 
for higher gas rates to offset increased 
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rates charged by suppliers. (It would be 
much simpler, in our opinion, if the 
commission would allow automatic fuel 
adjustments. ) 


I“ Texas the rising field cost of gas is 
also affecting fuel costs, hence the 
Texas companies have been installing the 
adjustment clauses. Texas Utilities has re- 
vised its rate schedules to include both 
fuel and an “all commodities index” 
clauses. The subsidiaries received ap- 
provals of the new schedules in Dallas 
and Fort Worth and in many other cities 
and towns, effective early in 1961. In 
Arizona, Arizona Public Service is seek- 
ing adjustment clauses for both electric 
and gas rates to take care of changes in 
taxes. The company’s new residential gas 
rate schedule includes (for the first time 
in industry history) a weather-adjuster 
clause which will tend to normalize the 
net income of the company as it is af- 
fected by variations in residential gas- 
heating load arising from weather ex- 
tremes during the winter months. 


7 


In Pennsylvania the commission has 
been reviewing the earnings of utilities in 
the state and in some cases rate cuts have 
been ordered. West Penn Power cut its 
rates $500,000 following talks with the 
commission. Philadelphia Electric re- 
ports, however, that its rate of return 
was found “not excessive” by the com- 
mission. 

Among the few increases obtained, 
Public Service of Indiana reports a rate 
increase of $5 million, nearly all the 
amount requested. Public Service of Colo- 
rado was granted a $4.4 million increase 
based on a return of 6.35 per cent, includ- 
ing .20 per cent for attrition, but flow 
through was adopted. 


Nn Wisconsin there seems to have been 
a little pressure for rate cuts. Wiscon- 
sin Power & Light describes a $1.2 mil- 
lion cut put into effect voluntarily which 
“will enable us to promote the sale of 
electric power more aggressively and will 
encourage customers to use electricity in 
preference to other fuels.” 
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% Incr. in 
Approx. 5/16/61 Divi- Recent Share Earnmgs Div. Appros, 
ev. ‘ Price dend Share 5-yr. Pay- Book 
(Mill.) (Continued) Rate Earns. Recent Avg. out 


Citizens Util. “B” 60 .81De 14 
Cleve. Elec. Illum. ........ 2.97De 1 
Colo, Cent. Power 1.35Ma 20 
Columbus & S. O. E. ..... 2.98Ma 12 
Commonwealth Edison ... 3.92Ma 
Gommunity P.S. ....00<2 1.54Ma 

Conn. Lt. & Power *1.47Ap 
Consol. Edison *3.78Ma 
Consumers Power 
Ne oy eres 
Deaware PO 1. sscssess 
Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

Duquesne Light 

Past; AI, FASSOL, occccies 
Edison Sault Elec. ....... 
El] Paso Electric 

Empire Dist. Elec. ....... 
Florida Power Corp. ..... 
ley co ay @ = 
Fiona Pub; Util, ........ 
General Pub. Util. ....... 
Green Mt. Power 

Gulf States Util, ...2..2. 
Hartford Electric 
Hawaiian Electric 
Honcton €im ©. oscececss 
Idaho Power 

Illinois Power 
Indianapolis P. & L. ...... 
Interstate Power 

lowa Blee 1. & P.. ......+ 
lowa-Illinois G. & E. ..... 
ROWATEY, i bssacnssesse 
Iowa Public Service 

lowa Southern Util. ...... 
Kansas (sty Pom 1. «2... 
Kansas GG. Fo. .ccccscess 
oe 2 
Kentacky Utah, soi.5:0000~ 
Lake Superior D. P. ...... 
long Island TAG. ....0..20 
Louisville G. & E......... 
Madison’ G, & E. ...06 000 
Maine Pub. Service 
Michigan G, & E. ........ 
Middle South Util. ....... 
Minn. P. & L. 

JES ee 
Missouri Util. 

Montana Power 

New England Elec. ...... 
New England G. & E. .... 
N. Y. State ©. & G. «..... 
Niagara Mohawk Power .. 
Northern Indiana P. S, ... 
Northern States Power ... 
Northwestern P. S. ....... 
Ohio Edison 

Oklahoma G, & E 

Orange & Rockland Util. .. 
Otter Tail Power 
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FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


% Incr. in 

5/16/61 Divi- Recent Share Earwings 

‘ i dend Share 5-90. 
(Continued) Rate Eerns. Recent Avg. 


Phila. Electric 1.46Ma a 
Portland Gen, Elec, ...... 2.15Ap 14 
Potomac Elec, Power .... *200Ma *6 
Pub. Serv. of Colo, ...... 3.24Ma 19 
G. *301Ma  *22 
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Pub. Serv. of N. H. ...... 
Pub. Serv. of N. M. ..... 
Puget Sound P. & L. ..... 
Rochester G. & E, ........ 
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Sierra Pacific Pr. ........ 
So. Calif. Edison 

So. Carolina E. & G. ...... 
Southern! Co: ......0cccees 
So. Indiana G, & E. ...... 
So. Nevada Power 
Southwestern E, S. ....... 
Southwestern P. S. ....... 
Tampa Electric 

MPM ARCUIN  occseceseceeeic 
Toledo Edison 

Tucson G. E. L. & P. 
Union Electric 

United Illuminating 
Upper Peninsula Pr, ...... 
Utah Power & Light 
Vermin 6. @ PP. ccsccse. 
Wash, Water Pr. ..c.0ces 
West Penn Power 
Western Lt. & Tel. ....... 
Western Mass. Cos, ...... 
Wise, EL Pr. (Cons.) .... 
Wisconsin P, & L. 
Wasconsin 2. S. .c...6ee 
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Averages 


Foreign Companies 
American & Foreign Pr. .. 
Brazilian Traction 
British Col. Power 
Calgary Power 
Gatineau Power 
Quebec Power 
Shawinigan Water & Power 28 


$1.21De’59 1% 0% 
58De’59 DIO —— 
2.37De DS 3 
1.09De 14 §=13 
2.25De 13 
2.53De 8 
1.54De 6 


NAPOM ATP 
SOOBSNS 
Ss 


*Deferred taxes resulting from liberalized depreciation are not normalized, If they had been normal- 
ized the price-earnings ratio would be higher, and the rate of increase in share earnings would be smaller. 
D—Decrease. NC—Not comparable. A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town ex- 
change. S—New York Stock Exchange. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; 
Je—June; Jy—July; Au—August; Se—September; Oc—October ; N—November ; De—December. b—Also 
3 per cent stock dividend (paid January 25, 1961) included in the yield; similar dividends are paid annual- 
ly, representing balance of earnings. c—Also 23 per cent stock dividend January 10, 1961. d—Also 2 per 
cent stock dividend May 1, 1961. e—Also regular annual 3.3 per cent stock dividend (3 per cent in pre- 
vious years), included in the yield. f—Also regular stock dividend of one-half per cent quarterly, included 
in yield (paid since 1956). h—Also 2.4 per cent stock dividend December 1, 1960, included in yield; stock 
dividends are paid annually, reflecting balance of earnings. j—The rate of increase would be 12 per cent 
if the present number of shares had been used to compute share earnings of past years, instead of using the 
number of shares actually outstanding at the end of each year. k—Also 4 per cent stock dividend Febru- 
ary 24, 1961. 1—Adjusted for 50 per cent stock dividend June 5, 1961. m—Fifty per cent stock dividend 
ere 18, 1961—cash dividend on new stock 84 cents. n—Also 5 per cent stock dividend Feb 
ruary 17, 1961. 
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What Others Think 


Salt Water Conversion and the Power Industry 


NX the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the American Power Conference, 
G. E. Sonderman, partner, Singmaster 
& Breyer, New York, New York, pre- 
sented a paper, entitled “The Economics 
of Salt Water Conversion for the Power 
Industry,” which predicted that we today 
stand on the threshold of a new industry. 
The press, as Mr. Sonderman pointed 
out, is inclined to mix fact and fantasy 
and during the past year we have all read 
forecasts that the “desert will bloom” and 
statements to the effect that development 
of salt water conversion processes are of 
more importance than the conquest of 
space. 

Mr. Sonderman stated that in the areas 
where there is a water shortage problem, 
utilities can expect both load and terri- 
torial growth as a result of salt water 
conversion activities. He forecast that 
there is the possibility that steam plants 
might be coupled with water distillation 
processes. 

Prior to looking into the future of 
water conversion, Mr. Sonderman out- 
lined the recent developments in the field. 
He observed that in 1955 three projects 
were undertaken in this field and costs 
per thousand gallons of water produced 
ranged from $1.75 to $2.50. Three years 
later, he said, the Office of Saline Water 
in the Department of the Interior spon- 
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sored two major plants which, it is an- 
ticipated, will produce water at costs of 
about $1 per thousand gallons. Mr. 
Sonderman noted that this year the de- 
velopers of various sea water conversion 
processes talk in terms of 50 cents per 
thousand gallons of pure water produced. 


M: SONDERMAN was quick to point 
out that even at 50 cents per thou- 
sand gallons the price is still not attrac- 
tive to municipal water suppliers whose 
costs of obtaining natural water is fre- 
quently 10 to 20 cents. He observed that 
distribution costs average 20 to 30 cents 
per thousand gallons and that this figure 
must be added to the cost of the water 
itself. Thus, he noted, even the tremen- 
dous improvement in the economics of 
sea water conversion has only brought 
us to the brink of finding real applica- 
tions. He stated that elsewhere in the 
world the economics of sea water con- 
version becomes more involved owing to 
large amounts of fuel (in the oil-rich 
Middle East, for instance) and the gen- 
eral lower cost of labor which influence 
both construction and operating costs. 
The distillation process, Mr. Sonder- 
man noted, is still the only proven process 
and accounts for practically all of the 
20 million gallons of water produced a 
day. Mr. Sonderman indicated that there 
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are at least four directions in which fur- 
ther improvements can be made. These 
are: (1) increasing the operating range 
of the process cycle by starting at higher 
initial temperatures; (2) improving the 
heat transfer; (3) combining of distilla- 
tion processes such as using vapor 
compression for denser vapors and flash 
distillation at the lower end of the cycle; 
(4) developing low-cost heat sources 
from spent nuclear fuels, gas turbine ex- 
hausts, or any form of waste heat. 


C is Mr. Sonderman’s contention that 
there are two aspects of involvement 
tor the power industry in the conversion 
of saline water. One of these, he stated, 
is the direct application of techniques of 
purifying unsuitable waters to make them 
usable for boiler feed for steam-electric 
utility stations. The other is the develop- 
ment of a sister industry. In relation to 
this first benefit he related that by using 
the multistage flash evaporators developed 
by the sea water industry, units can be 
put in the lowest stage of a steam plant 
regenerative cycle at some thermal gain. 
When supplied with water from a mu- 
nicipal supply the purity of the water 
supplied by such evaporators is satisfac- 
tory for even high-pressure boilers with- 
out further demineralization. 

The broader implications for the power 
industry, Mr. Sonderman stated, fall into 
the following three categories: (1) load 
building; (2) territorial growth; and (3) 
participation in the water industry. 

Mr. Sonderman pointed out that in a 
good many areas, even where there is an 
adequate supply of water, the water it- 
self is not satisfactory. In such areas 
there may be a high mineral content and 
while such water may not be dangerous 
for drinking purposes it is less than an 
ideal product. In such areas small con- 
verters are used, he stated, and the ma- 


jority of these are electrically operated. 
One type of desalter for moderately 
brackish water is the electrical membrane 
unit. 

Mr. Sonderman estimated that elec- 
tricity consumed by these units would be 
2} kilowatt-hours for 300 gallons of 
product water—this, he stated, may be 
considered an average daily consumption 
for a family. This is essentially the single 
family-type unit and the next larger size 
would be for hotels and motels. There are 
also community size electrical membrane 
converters now in use. He pointed out, 
also, that work is now being done on a 
compact vapor compression still that 
would also require electricity. 


Mc’ is being published, Mr. Sonder- 
man commented, about the growing 
scarcity of water in many parts of the 
country, with dire predictions about the 
future. He concludes that if these fore- 
casts are true, it would not be unreason- 
able for the electric companies to aid in 
the development and sale of appliances 
that would produce good water from bad, 
not only as load builders but also as a 
necessity to growth of customers. He also 
stated that there are the large areas that 
have good climates but no water. Such 
areas, he believes, would be quickly 
populated if water were available and 
this, of course, would increase the terri- 
tory being served by the electric com- 
panies. 

Regarding this helping-hand approach 
to the salt water conversion business, Mr. 
Sonderman stated: 


So it would seem that the power in- 
dustry stands to benefit materially from 
any developments that make the con- 
version of brackish or sea waters an 
economically attractive possibility in 
their territories. Of course, they can 
simply await developments of better 
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“SHALL I GIVE IT TO YOU STRAIGHT J. B—OR WOULD YOU 
RATHER I HMMM’D ge BEAT AROUND THE 
BU A “i 


equipment for such conversion by out- 
siders. Some of the more farsighted 
utilities are already working with salt 
water evaporators in their steam plants. 
This helps the utility to gain a better 
knowledge of late developments and 
also encourages manufacturers to offer 
improved ideas. It would seem ex- 
pedient for the power industry to lend 
a helping hand to the developers of the 
water conversion business. 
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HE concept of having utilities par- 
ticipate in water production, Mr. 
Sonderman stated, “will cause many util- 
ity men to shudder.” However, he pointed 
out that in the really big plants ranging 
from 10 to 100 million gallons of water 
a day, the distillation process will prob- 
ably be king. Then, he observed, the idea 
of combining a steam plant with a steam 
distillation plant becomes logical. 
In conclusion, Mr. Sonderman noted 
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that this country already is short of water 
and, with the tremendous rise in water 
demands predicted, the power industry 


will become increasingly aware that 
water, or lack of it, affects its customers, 
its territory, and its profits. 





Bell and USITA Fight Excise Tax 


HE position of the American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company re- 
garding the telephone excise tax is well- 
known. Recently Alexander L. Stott 
again presented AT&T’s case against this 
levy before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means which is studying 
President Kennedy’s tax message to Con- 
gress. Speaking on behalf of the tele- 
phone companies in the Bell system, Mr. 
Stott said users of telephone service 
would feel the effect of repeal of this tax 
immediately and directly. Mr. Stott 
pointed out that 23 cents out of each 
dollar of Bell system revenues go for 
income and other operating taxes—or 
about $48 per customer per year. The 
excise tax represents the imposition of an 
additional amount—almost $17 per cus- 
tomer per year—on top of this already 
heavy tax burden. 

The repeal of this tax, Stott believes, 
could result in very much larger use of 
telephone service. He estimated that even 
if this would mean only a 2 per cent boost 
in residence telephones and a 5 per cent 
increase in long-distance messages, this 
would result, perhaps, in as much as $500 
million of additional construction. Clear- 
ly, Stott stated, this would create many 
new jobs inside as well as outside the 
telephone industry. 

The excise tax is scheduled to expire 
this year. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, Congress amended the law so that 
new enactment would have to take place 
each year, thus eliminating the wartime 
tax’s automatic renewal. The Eisenhower 
administration felt that this source of in- 
come was necessary for the budget and 


President Kennedy has requested that it 
again be enacted, following its expiration 
date on June 30th. 


—_—- the position of AT&T has 
been set forth many times, the views 
of the independent companies have re- 
ceived much less notice. At the same 
hearings at which Mr. Stott appeared, 
Clyde McFarlin presented the views of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association. The scope of his statement 
to the committee ranged over the entire 
field of taxation and its effect on the coun- 
try. However, the greater part of his re- 
marks were devoted to the need for elim- 
inating the 10 per cent tax on telephone 
bills. 

Mr. McFarlin advised the committee 
that the USITA is well aware of the 
importance of the President’s view that 
the national security requires a continued 
high level of tax revenues from practical 
and proper sources. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that Congress must face the fact 
that there is the possibility that the tele- 
phone tax will become a permanent part 
of our tax structure, simply because it 
produces considerable revenue and is 
comparatively easy to collect. He stated 
that it has always been a precept of the 
American people that an unjust or im- 
proper tax does not become just or proper 
merely because the government needs the 
money. 

The fact that the telephone industry 
is a regulated industry, and one that the 
public must use because it has no practical 
alternative, is a matter which Congress 
must consider, McFarlin noted. Congress, 
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he said, recognized the unfair and un- 
popular nature of this tax when it en- 
acted legislation in 1960 which provided 
for the expiration of the levy on local 
telephone service on June 30, 1961. Sub- 
sequently, the tax was extended for a 
period of one year. 


|» iran excise taxes have always 
been enacted on an emergency basis. 
However, McFarlin observed that the 
present tax has remained on the books 
long after the World War II emergency 
has passed. McFarlin emphasized that 
this tax is on the customer—over and 
above the normal local and federal taxes 
which the industry itself pays. Excise 
taxes collected from customers of inde- 
pendent telephone companies totaled about 
$79,516,000 in 1960 and during this same 
period the independent companies them- 
selves paid out some $200 million in 
taxes. 

McFarlin pointed out to the committee 
that no other household utility service 
has been singled out for federal excise 
taxation. 

Mr. McFarlin said that, since the bur- 
den of collecting the tax is on the tele- 
phone company itself, this forms another 
financial handicap. Since the telephone 
industry is a regulated industry, with 
charges just covering the rendering of 
the service, plus a fair return on the 
property or investment used in the serv- 
ice, the federal tax is necessarily imposed 
above those rates that have been estab- 
lished as fair to the consumer. He further 
contended that the excise tax tends to 
dry up the capital market by subtracting 
from the customer’s spendable dollar. 

The USITA, McFarlin informed the 
committee, opposes the presidential rec- 
ommendation that Congress enact an ex- 
tension of the 52 per cent corporate tax 
rate. He noted that in the absence of such 


legislation, the corporate tax rate would 
be decreased to 47 per cent. Such a tax 
reduction, he stated, would stimulate a 
dynamic resurgence of business. The 
USITA also opposes the proposed with- 
holding tax on corporate dividends, as 
well as the proposed repeal of the divi- 
dend credit. 


HE President’s tax credit plan on 

new plant and equipment expendi- 
tures was endorsed by McFarlin. How- 
ever, he emphatically opposed the Presi- 
dent’s limitation which would exclude 
public utilities, including telephone com- 
panies, from such benefits. On behalf of 
the USITA, he urged that the President’s 
proposal for taxing the earnings of co- 
operatives be enacted. In relation to the 
co-operatives, he stated that the principle 
of equal taxation of all business enter- 
prises should not be excluded from the 
area of public utility operation. He also 
indicated that the USITA approves the 
President’s proposal that the abuses of 
business expense deductions should be 
eliminated in the interest of fair and 
honest business practices. 

McFarlin’s testimony on the telephone 
excise tax, in many ways, reflects the 
attitudes and feelings of the entire in- 
dustry. However, the USITA’s position 
on the other recommendations contained 
in the President’s tax message are some- 
what less well-known. Despite strong op- 
position from the telephone industry, 
most Washington observers feel that 
Congress will again vote to extend the 
telephone tax. This in no way means that 
the efforts of the USITA and the Bell 
system have been wasted. Congress is 
slow to act and the telephone industry 
will have to continually keep the issue 
before the legislators, if the war-im- 
posed tax is ever to be permanently re- 
moved. 
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What Is Ahead for Atomic Power? 


— in March Titus G. Le Clair spoke 
to the American Power Conference 
in Chicago, Illinois, outlining the future 
of atomic power. He told the group that 
at present, even though our supplies of 
fossil fuels are adequate, they are not 
inexhaustible. The time may come, he 
observed, when it will become important 
and necessary to conserve such fuels for 
transportation or for chemical raw ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Le Clair noted that the electric 
industry expects great growth and that 
if this rate of expansion continues for 
another forty years, some interesting 
problems may arise. As an example, he 
supposed that all the power in the Chi- 
cago region would be produced from coal 
and that the use of this fuel doubles every 
ten years. Let us further assume, he 
stated, that all of the coal from the Chi- 
cago region is shipped over rail by a 
single route. The coal needed to do the 
job would require 100 train loads with 
100 cars to each train. However, he 
noted, transportation is only one of the 
problems. There will be the difficulties of 
disposing of ash and large quantities of 
combustion products which will be dis- 
persed into the air. This, Le Clair ob- 
served, is another reason for the consid- 
eration of the atom as a fuel source. 

When one speaks of the difficulty of 
disposing of waste materials the subject 
of atomic wastes nearly always comes up. 
However, Le Clair pointed out to the 
group that the spent nuclear fuel and 
fission products resulting from the op- 
eration of a 1 million kilowatt high- 
temperature, gas-cooled reactor plant for 
a period of thirty years could be stored 
in a quarter-acre vault 20 feet deep. The 
ashes from a coal-fired plant, he stated, 
would occupy 1,000 times the volume. 

At the time of Mr. Le Clair’s speech, 


132 electric utilities were participat- 
ing in one or more of 26 atomic energy 
projects. 

Le Clair stated that the participation 
of the utilities is evidence that they be- 
lieve that, technically, atomic energy can 
be made to work. It has been proved 
that nuclear generation of electricity is 
feasible and now, Le Clair asserted, we 
must face the problem of making this 
new power source competitive. 

Outlining the advances made in com- 
parative cost Le Clair — ced that the first 
full-scale nuclear power plant designed 
for operation by a utility was built at 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania, in 1957 and 
it produced power at an initial cost of 
about 50 mills per kilowatt-hour. This 
plant, he pointed out, had a capacity of 
60,000 kilowatts and new plants with a 
capacity of 300,000 kilowatts are now in 
the design stages. Plants scheduled for 
completion in 1963 or 1964 are expected 
to be able to supply power at a cost ap- 
proaching eight mills. However, Le Clair 
stated that it is obvious that power costs 
must be brought down still further. 


M:* Le Cvair forecast that spectacu- 
lar gains can be made in the area of 
increased power density in the reactor 
core. For instance, the second core for 
the Shippingport reactor will raise the 
power of the plant two and one-half 
times without an increase in the size of 
the pressure vessel. He also stated that 
most present-day reactors produce steam 
at pressures and temperatures which were 
standard for turbines many years ago. 
In the future the turbine-generator effi- 
ciency can be brought up substantially, 
he stated, as soon as the reactor is able 
to produce the necessary high tempera- 
tures. 

Turning to the subject of steam pres- 
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sures, he recalled that the earliest nuclear 
power plant, Calder Hall in Britain, pro- 
duced steam at a pressure of 210 pounds 
and at a temperature of 790 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The Dresden plant produces 
steam at 1,000 pounds pressure at 550 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the Peach Bot- 
tom plant is expected to reach 1,400 
pounds pressure at a temperature of 1,000 
degrees. 


HE cost of atomic fuel is something 
that has baffled a good many people. 
In theory, at least, Le Clair pointed out, 
one pound of uranium, if all of it fissions, 
produces as much heat energy as the 
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burning of over two million pounds of 
coal. However, Le Clair pointed out that 
natural uranium contains only one part 
of U 235 which can fission and 140 parts 
of U 238 which must be converted into 
plutonium before it can release its energy. 
This, he stated, requires an expensive 
separation process. 


Me LE Carr observed that safety has 
a strong influence on nuclear costs. 
Every reactor, he noted, is contained 
within heavy radiation shields to prevent 
the escape of any radiation. In cases 
where a reactor is built near a population 
center a secondary airtight container is 
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constructed which would act as a safe- 
guard in the event all normal protections 
failed. 


He noted that, in spite of built-in 
difficulties, the atomic safety record is far 
better than the average for all industry. 
He called upon utilities, manufacturers, 
and other associated agencies to educate 
the general public to the fact that nuclear 
power is at least as safe as any other 
available form of energy. 


_- any definite forecast as to 
when the atom might compete with 
fossil fuels, Le Clair instead reported the 
results of a survey he had conducted 
among utilities, manufacturers, and labor 
leaders. 

The considered opinion of this group, 
he reported, was that the change in cost 
of fuel between the present and ten years 
hence would be: 


Type of Increase in Thermal 
Fuel 


In 10 Years 
Up 12.9% 
Down 9.4% 


In the same ten-year period the group 
questioned indicated that they expected 
the following changes in overall effi- 
ciencies : 

Type of Change in Unit Price 

Plant E fficiency* 


Fossil 
Nuclear 


* 30% to 33% = 3% 


[LE Cxair noted that these are only a 
few of the areas in which improve- 
ments will be made. He observed the in- 
genuity of designers will further reduce 
costs. On the basis of this it is interesting 
what Mr. Le Clair’s survey indicated 
regarding that portion of new power 
plant capacity that will be nuclear rather 


than fossil fuel. The median estimates 
that he gave are the following: 


Generating Capacity 
Ordered Which 
Will Be ~ uclear 


As Le Clair commented, the figure of 
25 per cent of the nation’s total generat- 
ing capacity may sound discouraging; 
however, it must be remembered that if 
the new electric-generating capacity ex- 
pands at the rate forecast, this would 
amount to over 10 million kilowatts. 

Contrary to earlier forecasts, Le Clair 
stated that the achievement of economic 
nuclear power is a difficult task. He feels, 
however, that it is one that is well worth 
the effort. He believes that the date of 
achieving the economic goal depends on 
the strength of the effort made by the 
manufacturers, utilities, and the federal 
government. 


|» the May 25th issue of the Fort- 
NIGHTLY, on page 767, the remarks 
of Representative Chet Holifield (Demo- 
crat, California) on this same subject 
were printed. 

At the moment there does seem to be 
some apathy toward the entire program 
of nuclear power development—consid- 
ering the huge costs and the availability 
of conventional fuel this is easily under- 
stood. However, research and resultant 
cost reductions, as Le Clair indicates, are 
sure to go on. Added interest and activity 
can be expected when cost reductions 
reach a significant level when equated 
with growing doubt about the fossil fuel 
reserve. Atomic generation of electricity 
will steadily be on the increase but it 
seems to be agreed that it is not going 
to be an overnight proposition. 
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Atomic Power in New York State 


he Empire State Atomic Develop- 
ment Associates, Inc., has published 
a booklet, entitled ‘Atomic Power for 
the Empire State.” It is the feeling of this 
group that atomic power can do much to 
stabilize and improve the energy econ- 
omy of the New York state area. At 
the present time this area is heavily de- 
pendent upon supplies of fossil fuel lo- 
cated some distance outside of the bor- 
ders of New York state. ESADA consists 
of the following companies : Central Hud- 
son Gas and Electric Corporation, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., Long Island Lighting Company, 
New York State Electric and Gas Cor- 
poration, Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Orange and Rockland Utilities, 
Inc., and Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation. 

The booklet outlines the general back- 
ground of the ESADA program, as well 
as touching on the subject of the energy 
situation in New York state. The present 
status of atomic power development and 
the framework of the atomic power in- 
dustry are also treated. The booklet 
notes that the ESADA program aims at 
establishing a sound basis for the design 
of a full-scale atomic power plant that 
will operate reliably at high temperatures, 
thereby achieving high efficiency in con- 
verting heat to electricity. 

In relation to the desirability of atomic 
power in the New York state area, the 
booklet observes that there is a definite 
trend in conventional power plants toward 
larger stations and that, in the case of 
atomic power plants, the savings in the 
capital cost per unit of power output 
is pronounced. It is stated in the book- 
let that generating capacity of from 


300,000 to 500,000 kilowatts seems to 
be a prerequisite condition for achieving 
economically competitive atomic power. 
This reflects the general feeling in the elec- 
trical industry that when atomic power 
becomes economically competitive with 
conventional fossil fuels it will be through 
large-scale nuclear generating plants. 


1 publication reports that about a 
year ago the ESADA resolved to 
pool its efforts and jointly determine the 
status of atomic power costs within the 
framework of New York state. This 
study indicated that a 1964 plant would, 
over its lifetime, generate power at an 
average cost slightly above nine mills per 
kilowatt-hour if operated at an 80 per 
cent plant factor. The corresponding 
figure for a fossil fuel plant would be 
approximately 7.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Reduced costs could be achieved, the 
study concluded, due to the following: 
(1) increased plant size; (2) higher 
thermal conversion efficiency due to im- 
proved steam conditions; (3) improved 
atomic fuel fabrication and utilization. 
This interesting booklet on atomic 
power in the New York state area con- 
cludes that such power is on the thresh- 
old of becoming an influential factor 
in the energy economy of the state. It 
is stated that if the present progress in 
atomic power is maintained, there is “a 
distinct possibility” that a level of per- 
formance competitive with conventional 
stations will be in actual plant operation 
before the close of the decade. 
AToMic Power FoR THE Empire Strate, published 
by the Empire State Atomic Development Asso- 


ciates, Inc. 4 Irving Place, New York 3, New 
York, pp. 14, illustrated. 
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The March of 
Events 


AEC Cancels Reactor Project 
obec Atomic Energy Commission has 

canceled a reactor project in Florida 
due to technical and economic uncertain- 
ties. The project was to have been built 
by the Florida West Coast Nuclear 
Group, composed of the Florida Power 
Corporation and Tampa Electric Com- 
pany, and the East Central Nuclear 
Group, composed of 14 utilities largely in 
the Midwest. A contract for construction 
was signed in 1959. 

Technical problems, involving the re- 
designing of the reactor fuel elements, 
increased the cost of the plant to such an 
extent that the two utility groups pro- 
posed that the commitment to build the 
plant be deferred until the end of 1962, 
and that the government and industry 
continue their research efforts. The utili- 
ties further indicated that they would go 
ahead with construction if indications 
pointed to the fact that power could be 
produced at no more than 50 per cent 
above conventional fuel costs. The AEC 
did not agree that the project should go 
ahead on that basis. 

Thus far, only one atomic power plant 
has been completed under the so-called 
“partnership” approach. This is the 
Yankee atomic plant at Rowe, Massachu- 
setts. Five other plants are under con- 
struction and another five projects have 


‘tian hw 


been dropped in the last two years. Six 
projects which have been authorized by 
Congress have failed to attract private or 
public power groups to undertake them. 

Chairman Holifield (Democrat, Cali- 
fornia) of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee has termed the “partnership” ap- 
proach a failure and has urged that the 
nation return to a program of federal 
construction of atom facilities. Under this 
plan, the government would develop this 
mode of generating electricity until pri- 
vate industry is willing to take over the 
project. 

Representative Holifield was cosponsor 
of the Gore-Holifield atomic energy bill 
which would have set up such a program. 


FPC Nominations Approved 
HE Senate Commerce Committee has 
approved President Kennedy’s two 

nominations to the Federal Power Com- 
mission despite opposing testimony on 
both Joseph C. Swidler, Nashville attor- 
ney, and Howard Morgan, former Ore- 
gon utility commissioner. The vote on 
Swidler’s nomination was reported to be 
13 to 2. The vote on Morgan’s nomina- 
tion was somewhat closer, but sufficiently 
decisive to indicate that he would be con- 
firmed. 

The opposition was reported to have 
been entirely partisan. 
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California 


Tax Proposal Advances 
ee state constitutional amend- 

ment to levy a 14 per cent gross 
receipts tax against telephone companies 
in the state was favorably reported to the 
state senate by its revenue and taxation 
committee. Under the measure, listed as 
SCA 26, the tax would be in lieu of other 
specified taxes and charges against the 
telephone companies levied by cities and 
counties. It would amount to about $8.5 
million a year. 


The tax would be collected by the state 
and distributed to the cities and counties 
on the basis of population. The proposed 
legislation was sponsored by Senator 
Richard Richards of Los Angeles county, 
who said its purpose was to bring the 
telephone companies into line with other 
utilities and provide a uniform levy. He 
said other utilities—gas, electric, and 
water—now pay a franchise tax to cities 
and counties, but telephone companies are 
not required to pay such a fee. 


Delaware 


Senate OK’s River Basin 
Pact 

7 state senate approved, 16 to 0, 
with one member abstaining, the pro- 
posed interstate-federal compact for de- 
velopment of water resources of the Dela- 
ware river basin. (See, also, page 805.) 
The house had previously approved it 
by a vote of 32 to 0, with two not voting 


and one absent. The bill was sent to Gov- 
ernor Elbert N. Carvel, who has an- 
nounced that he favors it. 

Delaware became the third of the four 
states involved to pass the compact. New 
York and New Jersey approved it earlier. 
The Pennsylvania legislature was reported 
to be considering it and has received some 
objections. 


Kansas 


Proposed Legislation 
Rejected 
ae study of possible legislation 
to place extensions of municipally 
owned power and light facilities outside 
city limits under the jurisdiction of the 


Kentucky 


Housing Unit Sues to 
Halt Tax 


HE Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission wants the state of Ken- 
tucky to stop taxing its utility bills. That 
was the gist of a suit filed in Franklin 
circuit court at Frankfort last month nam- 
ing Revenue Commissioner William E. 
Scent as defendant. 
The commission, which operates fed- 
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state corporation commission was rejected 
by the state legislative council. 

The proposal was submitted to the 
council by two state representatives. It 
was similar to a bill rejected by the 1960 
Kansas legislature. 


erally aided low-cost housing, argued that 
it was entitled to exemption from the 
state sales tax on utility bills because it 
is a public charity and a public property 
used for public purposes. 

On this basis it has been exempted from 
paying sales tax on everything but utility 
bills, said attorneys for the housing com- 
mission. General counsel for the housing 
commission said it did not pay the former 
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3 per cent utility tax which was replaced 
by the sales tax on utility bills. 
The housing commission and the reve- 


nue department have been unable to reach 
an agreement on the utility bills. The suit 
asks a declaration of rights. 


Michigan 


Gas Rate Increase Approved 
§ hm state public service commission 

has granted Consumers Power Com- 
pany a rate increase of $7,925,307 for its 
natural gas service. The company had 
sought an annual rate boost of $13.5 mil- 
lion. The permitted boost will raise the 
monthly bills of 520,000 gas customers in 
30 southern Michigan counties. 

The commission, for the first time, per- 
mitted computation of the company’s 
charitable contributions and donations and 
its chamber of commerce dues as items of 
business expense which would be consid- 
ered in setting rates. On that point, the 
commission overruled the arguments of 
its own staff which contended that such 


a policy would force ratepayers to make 
involuntary contributions to charitable 
and other organizations. The commis- 
sion’s staff contended that such contribu- 
tions should be borne by the company’s 
stockholders. 


Phone Tax Dead 


Stes Michigan senate has rejected a 
proposal by Governor Swainson for 
extension for another two years of a state 
tax of 4 per cent on telephone and tele- 
graph service. 

Originally enacted in 1959 as part of a 
package of so-called nuisance taxes, the 
levy produces about $10 million a year. 
It is scheduled to expire June 30th. 


Missouri 


Seeks Gas Rate Increase 

} ager Gas Company of St. Louis has 

filed a petition with the state public 
service commission seeking permission to 
increase its rates by $3.7 million a year, 
including a 5.9 per cent boost for all resi- 
dential customers in the city of St. Louis 
and St. Louis county. 

H. Reid Derrick, president of the com- 
pany, which has 388,000 customers, all in 
the city and county, said the requested 
increase is the “bare amount necessary to 


offset new increases in the company’s cost 
of gas and the related gross receipt taxes.” 

Under a rate schedule filed by the util- 
ity, the monthly bill of the average do- 
mestic customer who does not use gas for 
heating would increase 13 cents, Derrick 
said. 

Those who heat with gas would pay 
an average increase of 76 cents a month 
on a 12-month basis. Increases to com- 
mercial customers would vary, he said, 
according to types of service. 


Nebraska 


Legislation Killed 
Am which would have allowed the 
state railway commission to regulate 
the sale of natural gas to farmers outside 
the corporate limits of cities was killed 
by the state legislature’s agriculture com- 
mittee. The measure was sponsored by 


State Senator Jensen of Aurora, who said 
the bill was needed to protect pump irriga- 
tors, who, he felt, were at the mercy of 
gas companies. 

The bill was opposed by several Ne- 
braska gas companies, who said present 
federal laws afford protection. 
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Oregon 


Bill Sent to Governor 

bv state legislature has passed and 

sent to the governor a bill which 
would authorize the public utilities com- 
missioner to issue certificates establishing 
service areas for utilities of the state. It 
will serve to protect territories of exist- 
ing service agencies, it was said. 

Since the original bill was proposed by 
the state commissioner, an appointee of 
the present administration, the governor 
was expected to sign the legislation. 


The legislation would also make it law- 
ful for utilities that are serving in the 
same area to enter into agreements re- 
garding the division of the area and to 
sell or exchange portions of property to 
eliminate unnecessary duplication of fa- 
cilities. The law would not apply where 
there are two or more utilities lawfully 
serving within cities. 

Support for the measure came from 
utilities serving approximately 80 per cent 
of the residents in the state. 


Pennsylvania 


Rincliffe Receives Award 
GrorGE RINCLIFFE, president of the 
e Philadelphia Electric Company, on 
May 15th received the 1961 award of the 
Philadelphia Public Relations Association 
for his promotional efforts on behalf of 
the city of Philadelphia. He is the eighth 
recipient of the award, given annually to 
“that citizen of our community who by his 


acts and abilities has brought an outstand- 
ing measure of honor and renown to 
Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Rincliffe was honored for his com- 
pany’s national advertising program pro- 
moting the Port of Philadelphia. He was 
also cited for his rdle in uniting utility 


companies throughout the country for de- 
velopment of peaceful atomic uses. 


Washington 


Reimbursement Law Ruled 


Constitutional 
N a ruling, which was expected to be 
appealed by the state, a Washington 
state law providing for the reimburse- 
ment of public utilities for the cost of re- 
locating their facilities when necessitated 


by interstate highway construction was 
recently held constitutional by Superior 
Court Judge Malcolm Douglas in Seattle. 

The law, which affects such utilities as 
telephone, water, gas, and light and power 
companies, had been challenged by the 
state highways director. 


West Virginia 


Water Bond Order Upheld 

( iio West Virginia supreme court of 

appeals has refused to hear an appeal 
of a state public service commission order, 
filed by a municipality, in which the com- 
mission ordered the municipality not to 
pay more than 25 per cent of the amount 
necessary to service a $115,000 water 
bond issue from water revenues. 
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The order resulted from a state com- 
mission investigation in which it was 
found that the town of Monongah had 
issued bonds in the amount of $115,000 
on its water system and that the town 
had constructed a town administration 
building in which only 11 per cent of 
the building’s floor space was devoted 
to water administration. 





Progress 


of 
Regulation 








Trends and Topics 


Conflicting Rights of Companies and Co-operatives in 
Adjoining Areas 
| reaioned reported decisions in North Carolina deal with the question 
whether an electric company or a co-operative has the right to inaugurate 
or continue service in certain areas. The right of a co-operative to object 
to company service was discussed in 58 Pusiic UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 
633 (October 11, 1956). An exception to the established principle of protec- 
tion against competition was noted in decisions involving co-operatives which 
are not regulated as public utilities. Reference was made to North Carolina 
decisions (14 PUR3d 342; 14 PUR3d 364) upholding the right of persons 
living in the area occupied by a membership corporation to demand service 
from a telephone company, and reference was also made to decisions in some 
other states. 


Continuation of Service in Area Annexed to City 


In one case before the North Carolina supreme court questions were raised 
as to the continuation of service by Carolina Power & Light Company and 
Pee Dee Electric Membership Corporation in a portion of Knob Hill, annexed 
to the city of Rockingham January 9, 1957. A lower court had denied an 
injunction against the power company and had enjoined the co-operative 
from continuing any service. The court concluded that Pee Dee might con- 
tinue to serve, from distribution lines constructed in Knob Hill prior to that 
date, persons who were members on that date and who desired to continue 
their membership and to receive service from Pee Dee. Persons in the an- 
nexed area who did not become members of Pee Dee prior to January 9, 
1957, were not eligible for such membership. Eligibility was to be determined 
as of the date application therefor was made. Prior to that date the power 
company did not supply electricity to any residents in Knob Hill and had no 
lines or facilities therein but began service later. 

The court stated the principle that a contract between the company and the 
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co-operative for the sale of power to the co-operative, providing that neither 
would duplicate the lines of the other, did not bar the company from serving 
customers which the co-operative might not lawfully serve in an area annexed 
to a city which had granted a franchise to the company. An electric co-opera- 
tive is authorized to operate only in a rural area to serve members who are 
residents of such area. The co-operative may continue to serve members 
residing in an area that has been annexed by a city, notwithstanding its lack 
of franchise, but it may not serve customers within the incorporated limits 
desiring to become members after the date of annexation (37 PUR3d 387). 

The North Carolina supreme court, in another case involving annexation 
of a suburban or rural area, decided in favor of Blue Ridge Electric Mem- 
bership Corporation and against Duke Power Company. Duke was supplying 
Blue Ridge with current for resale, and Blue Ridge was selling current to its 
members residing within the corporate limits of the town of Hudson. Some 
of these members were citizens of Hudson when Blue Ridge first began to 
supply them. Some were made citizens by annexation after they began to 
receive current. Duke had, but Blue Ridge did not have, a franchise from 
Hudson. 

The court referred to the contract between Duke and Blue Ridge providing 
that power delivered was for the purpose of resale primarily to rural homes 
and farm consumers who were not located in any incorporated city or town. 
The contract had been formally approved by the state commission. Hudson 
and all of the county except one town were, when the contract was made, 
rural areas. Duke did not have a transmission line in the area. The court 
concluded that the contract did not prohibit Blue Ridge from selling to its 
members current purchased from Duke merely because they resided within 
the corporate limits of Hudson. The court said that Blue Ridge was, because 
of the failure of the town and Duke to provide service, rightfully serving 
the inhabitants of “this rural community.” Hudson’s action in expanding its 
boundaries so as to remove it from the category of a rural community did 
not make the original entry or its continued operation unlawful (37 PUR3d 
396). 

The court referred to the fact that the right of electric membership cor- 
porations to continue to provide service to those members who by annexation 
became citizens of a municipality had been considered by the supreme courts 
of Arkansas, Georgia, and Texas. The right to serve was in each case made 
to depend on proper construction of the statutes of the states. In Arkansas 
the court concluded that the right of a membership corporation to serve its 
members terminated when they became citizens of a nonrural area by an- 
nexation (95 PUR NS 54). The Georgia court held that a rural co-operative 
had no right to serve applicants for membership who were at the time of the 
application citizens by annexation of a municipality which did not meet the 
statutory definition of a rural area (211 Ga 842, 89 SE2d 657). 

The court referred to the decision in Texas where a power company had 
a franchise from a municipality and challenged the right of Upshur Rural 
Electric Co-operative Corporation to sell current in the municipality. The 
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statute provided that membership was terminated by the resignation, ex- 
pulsion, or death of the member, but there was no provision that it was 
terminated by annexation. It was the view of the court that the co-operative 
was authorized to continue that service after annexation. The Texas court 
held that the co-operative could not start service to new customers (18 
PUR3d 53). 


General Rule Stated by Commission 


The North Carolina commission denied a petition by an electric member- 
ship corporation requesting an order requiring an electric company to cease 
and desist from constructing facilities and providing service to an applicant 
in a disputed service area. The action of the company in constructing a line 
to provide service to a municipal water installation in a borderline area be- 
tween its territory and that of the co-operative, the commission held, did not 
constitute a duplication or paralleling of existing facilities of the co-operative. 
The commission went on to state certain principles relating to Rural Elec- 
trification Administration co-operatives. It said that they are not public 
utilities in the conventional sense. They may serve only their members. They 
are completely free from commission regulation, and they do not occupy 
exclusive franchises or territories. Public policy permits an electric company 
as a public utility to compete freely with these co-operatives. 

Where a co-operative was not supplying, within the disputed area, service 
of the kind actually required by the new municipal water installation, the 
commission said it would not require the company to cease from rendering 
an economically feasible service. The commission made the further statement 
that where an applicant not presently receiving services within economic 
reach of the lines of a public utility and those of a co-operative, he is legally 
entitled to elect the service of the public utility. 

The commission also ruled that a contract between the company and the 
co-operative limiting competition did not bar service in a disputed area since 
such service occurred prior to the execution and delivery of the contract. 
Moreover, even if the contract related back, the commission would have the 
duty to declare the applicable portion void in so far as it impaired the com- 
pany’s obligation to serve all applicants within economic reach of its lines 
(37 PUR3d 407). 

The North Carolina commission denied a complaint by a customer of an 
electric co-operative for an order requiring an electric company to provide 
service upon a finding that the public interest did not require such service to 
a customer receiving adequate service from a co-operative, although the co- 
operative rates were somewhat higher. The commission stated, however, that 
the mere fact that a customer is receiving adequate service from a co-opera- 
tive does not as a matter of law preclude the customer from obtaining service 
from a different source under proper circumstances (37 PUR3d 264). 


Decisions in Other States 
The Colorado supreme court upheld the commission’s dismissal of a com- 
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plaint by an electric co-operative against territorial encroachments by electric 
companies. The court said that a co-operative serving members only did not 
acquire public utility status by deleting from its articles of incorporation a 
provision that it would render no service to the public in general and by 
altering its original purpose to serve “members only” to read “members and 
customers.” The court held that a co-operative had no standing to complain 
that a public utility company was invading its service area, since it had no 
service area because it was not a public utility. The only limitation placed 
upon an expansion by a certificated utility into contiguous territory, said the 
court, is that it did not expand into an area being served by a utility of like 
character (33 PUR3d 222, reviewing decision in 17 PUR3d 160). 

A telephone company was directed by the Illinois commission to extend 
service to customers in a co-operative’s area, notwithstanding the company’s 
previous refusal to serve such persons unless a written release had been ob- 
tained from the co-operative. The co-operative was not subject to commission 
regulation and the quality of service available in lieu of company service was 
unsatisfactory (18 PUR3d 158). 

The public, said the Missouri commission, is not required to use the service 
of a co-operative and may require instead the service of a utility authorized 
to serve the area and operating under the jurisdiction of the commission 
(16 PUR3d 484). 

The New Mexico commission authorized an electric company to construct 
a transmission line and furnish service to a mining company and other pro- 
spective consumers in the area, notwithstanding a protest of an electric co- 
operative. The commission ruled that the co-operative should not be permitted 
to intervene since it was not a public utility within the meaning of applicable 
statutes and might only be permitted to participate in the proceedings as a 
protestant. The company showed that it had contracted with the mining com- 
pany to supply its power requirements, that it had ample generating capacity, 
that it had sufficient funds, and that it was able to provide the required service 
(37 PUR3d 241). 

The North Dakota commission held that a power company was not re- 
quired to obtain a certificate to extend service within a district in which the 
company had commenced operations, even though it resulted in competition 
with a rural electric co-operative (3 PUR3d 347). The same commission 
ruled that an electric company might lawfully serve an area immediately 
adjacent to a community which it was certificated to serve, even though a 
co-operative was also serving the same area (5 PUR3d 108). 

The Utah supreme court upheld findings that an area required more electric 
service than it was receiving from electric co-operatives and that Utah Power 
& Light Company should be allowed to serve. The court noted that the co- 
operatives could serve only members and were not public utilities (13 PUR3d 
127). 
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Review of Current Cases 


Expense for Employees’ Stock Plan Recognized 
Along with Charitable Contributions 


PR peisesipene of a gas company to- 
ward the purchase of its stock in the 
open market for employees, along with 
modest charitable contributions, were 
recognized by the Mississippi supreme 
court as legitimate rate-making expenses 
of United Gas Corporation. The court 
also held that wage and postage increases 
and increased gas purchase costs were 
proper operating expenses. On_ these 
points the commission was reversed. It 
was affirmed, however, in its use of a net 
investment, or original cost less deprecia- 
tion, rate base. 


Stock Purchase Expense for Employees 


Any employee who has five years of 
service may use up to 10 per cent of his 
salary to buy stock in the company on the 
open market, and the company will pay 
an equal amount toward such purchase. 
The purchase is handled through trustees, 
and the stock becomes the property of 
the employee. 

The commission had disallowed this 
expense, taking the position that the effect 
of the plan was to require gas consumers 
not only to purchase the stock for the 
employee-stockholders but also to pay a 
fair return on this property. The com- 
pany’s witness contended that this ex- 
pense in no way provided additional capi- 
tal, but that the company’s payments 
under the plan constituted an essential 
expense, as much as payments of salaries 
and wages. The plan was adopted as a 
part of the overall employee benefit pro- 
gram. It was urged that the stock plan 
payments would result in improved em- 
ployee morale, promote employee secu- 
rity, and reduce employee turnover. 


The court could not say the plan failed 
to promote employee security and reduce 
turnover, and there was no evidence that 
the company had abused its managerial 
discretion. It therefore held that the com- 
mission erred in disallowing this expense. 


Donations 


Modest contributions to important local 
charities, made to preserve community 
good will, should be allowed, the court 
indicated. A public utility must be a good 
citizen as well as an efficient servant of 
its customers. On remand of this case, 
the commission may consider the effect 
of savings on income taxes as a result of 
the company’s charitable donations and 
allow only the net cost of the donations. 


Adjustment for Definite Increases 


On the question of normalizing a wage 
increase granted in the middle of the test 
year, the commission urged that it could 
not isolate wages and make adjustments 
for that item alone without considering 
other factors which tend to reduce the 
overall cost of service. Hence, it declined 
to normalize for any wage adjustment 
during the test period and for the future, 
and it disallowed increased wages as an 
operating expense. The court observed 
that rates should be tested for the future 
upon the basis of actual operating ex- 
perience of a representative period of 
time, adjusting that experience for 
changes that appear to be definite and 
certain, such as increased wages. To 
ignore a definite increase in expense is to 
defeat the very idea of fixing rates for 
the future upon intelligent and informed 
estimates, said the court. The experience 
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of the test year is at best a guess for the 
future, and if the guess can be made more 
in line with the probability both the com- 
pany and the public will benefit. 

The commission was held in error for 
disallowing an increase in postage rates 
which went into effect in 1958, at the same 
time the proposed rate schedule became 
effective. The court thought there was no 
problem of remoteness or distortion re- 
sulting from this precise item of expense. 
It was a definite and ascertainable ex- 
pense, which should be allowed. 


Gas Cost Increase 


The court also ruled that filed and 
bonded rate increases in the cost of gas 
purchased from an affiliated pipeline com- 
pany operating under the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission must be al- 
lowed as an operating expense. The com- 
mission had disallowed this item on the 
ground that it was speculative and con- 
tingent, and that the commission was 
without jurisdiction under Mississippi 
law to allow it. It was said, with respect 
to the latter ground, that the commission 
could not require the company to make 
refund to its consumers of amounts that 
might later be returned from the supplier, 
because this would require a retroactive 
and illegal rate order. 

Both reasons were declared erroneous. 
The company has a statutory and consti- 
tutional right to recover its cost of pur- 
chased gas incurred at rates filed and 
bonded under federal law. The state com- 
mission may protect consumers by order- 
ing an automatic gas cost adjustment, or 
escalator, clause in the distributing com- 
pany’s rate schedule, so as to provide for 
increases or decreases in the retail sale 
price to reflect changes in the wholesale 
cost. 

Nor would this constitute retroactive 
rate making. Such a clause would merely 
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provide a fixed mathematical formula for 
determining future rates. 


Weather Not Normalized 


Although the commission recognized 
that the company’s earnings are vitally 
affected by the weather, it, nevertheless, 
refused to adjust the net income for 
weather, which was somewhat warmer 
than normal during the test year. There 
were conflicting data on the issue, and the 
court found no error in the commission’s 
refusal to normalize the degree-days for 
the test period. 


Reproduction Cost Evidence Rejected 


While the Mississippi statute provides 
that a reasonable return must be allowed 
on the reasonable value of the property 
used in the public service, this was not 
construed to bind the commission to the 
use of any particular formula in de- 
termining the reasonable value of prop- 
erty for rate-making purposes. It does not 
require the fair value formula with its 
emphasis upon reproduction cost, the 
court declared. Reproduction cost evi- 
dence is admissible, but its probative value 
is for the commission to determine. In 
this case the commission found the re- 
production cost evidence conjectural, 
speculative, and unreliable, and rejected 
it. The court thought the commission was 
justified in this action, since it found that 
the company gave no consideration to 
functional depreciation and that the 
sampling and _ spot-checking processes 
were inadequate. 

From a net investment rate base, de- 
ductions were made for customers’ con- 
tributions in aid of construction, con- 
struction work in progress on which 
interest was allowed, and tax accruals 
available for working capital. United Gas 
Corp. v Mississippi Pub. Service Com- 
mission, 127 So2d 404. 
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Utility Has Authority to Construct Power Line 
Without Commission Approval 


Figen appeals court ruled in 
favor of the commission in an action 
by landowners to require the commission 
to issue an order to an electric company 
to show cause why it should not desist 
from constructing a power line which 
would go over the plantiff’s land. The 
landowners argued that the company 
should have obtained express approval 
from the commission, in addition to its 
certificate of convenience and necessity, 
before undertaking the construction. 

The court held that the company did 
not need further commission approval, 
beyond its original certificate to conduct 
a utility business, for the disputed con- 
struction. The certificate simply permits 
the company to exercise the rights and 
privileges conferred upon it by state 
charter and municipal consent; it grants 
no new powers. The certificate is a license 
or sanction, prerequisite to the use of 
existing corporate privileges. 

It seems clear, said the court, that the 


company can perform its duty to render 
service to all inhabitants in its service 
area only by a process of extending and 
building new lines as required. The evi- 
dence showed that this has been done 
since 1938, and the company has had full 
corporate power to perform that duty. 
If additional commission authority other 
than the area certificate were necessary, 
such a requirement would affirmatively 
appear in the statutes. It does not so 
appear. Rejecting arguments of landown- 
ers, the court ruled that an electric trans- 
mission line is not an electric plant within 
the meaning of a statute which requires 
express commission approval for the con- 
struction of an electric plant. Nor is the 
construction of a transmission line the 
exercise of a right or privilege within the 
meaning of another statute requiring 
commission approval of such right or 
privilege. Missouri ex rel. Harline et al. v 
Missouri Pub. Service Commission, 343 
SW2d 177. 


Area Rates of Gas Producers to Be Based on 
Sampling of Industry Costs 


N motion by participants in a pre- 

hearing conference is an area rate 
proceeding for independent natural gas 
producers, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion ruled upon the type of cost evidence 
which may be introduced in such a pro- 
ceeding. The particular area here con- 
cerned is the Permian basin in New 
Mexico and Texas. 

The commission set forth in the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company case (35 PUR3d 
199) the reasons why it thinks the tra- 
ditional rate base method of regulation 
is not a sensible or workable method of 
fixing the rates of independent natural 


gas producers. Cost-of-service studies 
shall not be permitted in these proceed- 
ings, said the commission, regardless of 
whether they relate to the operations of 
an individual producer or to any group 
or groups of the producers involved. This 
does not mean, however, that no cost data 
may be introduced. On the contrary, costs 
are a factor to be weighed in conjunction 
with other pertinent and relevant evi- 
dence in determining just and reasonable 
area rates. 

Fair prices for gas will be based on 
reasonable financial requirements of the 
industry and not on the particular rate 
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base and expenses of each natural gas 
producer. A representative sampling of 
industry costs in any area must be ac- 
cepted as part of the basis for fixing rates 
for all producers in the area. 


Cost Data Distinguished 


The question of distinguishing “cost 
data” from “cost of service” was raised. 
The commission noted that the measuring 
of the financial requirements of the indus- 
try requires the consideration of many of 
the items of cost that are included in the 
traditional cost of service. But the use 
of cost data to determine financial re- 
quirements involves broader concepts of 
relevant costs, different methods of as- 
sembly, revised presentations, and dif- 
ferent applications to the rate-making 
process. It was recognized that cost data 
presented on behalf of small producers 
would have to be fitted to their type of 
operation and to the relevancy of such 
information to the determination of rates 
in this proceeding. 


Data Identified to Individual Producers 


Cost data in this proceeding must be 
consistently developed on a group basis, 
the commission declared. They should 
encompass industry-wide data or data for 
a substantial segment of a group of 
similar producers. They must be compiled 
so as to set forth costs pertaining to op- 
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erations in the Permian basin area. This 
will also require a companion compilation 
of costs on company-wide bases to show 
the derivation and significance of the 
Permian basin costs. 

Cost data relating to the domestic 
search, production, and field processing 
operations of producers with jurisdic- 
tional sales in the Permian basin area will 
be relevant to these proceedings. They 
should include all the recurring direct and 
indirect operating expenses, costs of an 
overhead nature, and other financial re- 
quirements that may reasonably be asso- 
ciated with these activities. Where it is 
necessary to allocate joint costs for gas 
and oil operations, a uniform method 
should be used. 

In order to eliminate the need for pro- 
tracted investigation and cross-examina- 
tion in area proceedings, the commission 
emphasized that all basic data should be 
compiled in such a manner that they may 
be readily identified to the books of ac- 
count and operating records of individual 
producers. 

The commission deferred consideration 
of a requested “savings clause” granting 
individual producers the opportunity to 
demonstrate the reasonableness of indi- 
vidual, filed rates after the issuance of a 
final order determining area rates. Re 
Area Rate Proceeding et al. Docket Nos. 
AR61-1 et al. April 5, 1961. 


Rates for Electric Power Interchange and Sales 
Approved on Cost Evidence 


line Federal Power Commission ap- 
proved a rate schedule of Public 
Service Company of Oklahoma for inter- 
change and sales of electric power to 
Grand River Dam Authority, an agency 
of the state of Oklahoma. The rate sched- 
ule consisted of the terms of a contract 
between the company and the authority 
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whereby they agreed to co-ordinate their 
production and transmission facilities. 
Five classes of interstate wholesale and 
transmission service would be provided 
by the company to the authority: (1) 
capacity and energy deficiency service, 
(2) energy firming service, (3) economy 
interchange energy service, (4) stand-by 
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or emergency service, and (5) transmis- 
sion or wheeling service. 

Although the agreement provided for 
sales and service by the authority to the 
company, as well as sales and service by 
the company to the authority, only the 
company’s rates were in issue in this pro- 
ceeding because the authority is not sub- 
ject to rate regulation under the Federal 
Power Act. It is an instrumentality of 
Oklahoma with power to fix its own rates, 
even to the company. 


Cost Evidence Supports Rates 


The commission observed that the co- 
ordinated operation of generating and 
transmission facilities through agree- 
ments between adjoining utility systems 
for the interchange of various classes of 
electric service is a well-established and 
growing industry practice. In determining 
rates for such service, cost analyses and 
other factors, such as the sharing of bene- 
fits, are considered. It was found that the 
company’s proposed rates would not pro- 
vide revenues in excess of its costs of 
rendering the service and would not result 
in any burden on its other customers. The 
commission relied on cost evidence, in- 
cluding the company’s total power pool 
costs on a per unit basis, specific items of 
cost associated with its power pool opera- 
tion, and its unit incremental costs. 

In determining the reasonableness of 
the proposed transmission service rate, 
the company’s cost allocation method as- 
signed all costs for this service to the 
demand component on the ground that 
the company would not provide any 
energy, since all energy delivered would 
be returned in kind. The commission sus- 
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tained this allocation, rejecting the staff’s 
contention that a portion of these costs 
should be assigned to the energy com- 
ponent. 

Using the proposed rates for power 
and energy supplied to the authority, a 
rate of return of 3 to 4 per cent was in- 
dicated on net power pool investment. A 
6 per cent return would be earned on 
transmission facilities used in providing 
the transmission service. These figures 
were found to be reasonable. 


No Ruling on Escalation Clause 


The commission declined to rule on 
rates for certain services not currently 
available, as well as on a general rate 
escalation provision proposed by the com- 
pany to offset any increases that the au- 
thority may make in its rates for services 
to the company under their agreement. 
It appeared that the rates under the 
escalation provision and the rates for the 
additional services were all indefinite or 
incomplete. When the company seeks to 
invoke the escalation clause or to render 
the additional services it will be required 
to make an appropriate rate filing as a 
“change,” at which time it will come 
under the commission’s scrutiny. 

The company was required to show ex- 
plicitly, as a part of its rate schedule, the 
exchange point accounting and billing 
procedure which will be followed. In the 
opinion of the commission, the co- 
ordinated operation would result in 
economies to both the company and the 
authority and would be entirely consistent 
with the Federal Power Act. Re Public 
Service Co. of Oklahoma, Docket No. 
E-6816, April 7, 1961. 


Salty Water Certificate Denied 


_. New Mexico commission dis- 
missed an application of the Coyote 
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Water Company for a certificate to sup- 
ply saline waters to oil well operators for 
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secondary recovery of oil. The evidence 
showed that the applicant did not possess 
the legal right to use the wells which 
were to be the source of the water de- 
livered for flooding purposes, and that 
it had not acquired all of the right of way 
needed for the pipeline which would de- 
liver the water. It was also apparent that 
the company had not obtained the consent 
or franchise of the county involved. The 
amounts of water reasonably anticipated 
to be delivered to prospective customers 
had not been shown, nor had the reason- 
ableness of the price per barrel rate to be 
charged been justified. 

The commission concluded that the 
service to be rendered was of such re- 
stricted nature and usable by such a 
limited group as to negate any conclusion 
that it was to be rendered to the general 
public. 


Furthermore, the commission said, pub- 
lic utility service ordinarily contemplates 
service of a reasonably stable nature 
which is not speculative and for which 
the economic feasibility can be projected 
with some degree of accuracy for a rea- 
sonable time into the future. 

The commission concluded that it 
would be contrary to the public interest 
to speculate with the applicant on the out- 
come of its operations. Even if the op- 
eration were successful, and the record cast 
out on such an assumption, it was ap- 
parent that the service would be needed 
for only a comparatively short time. This 
factor also prohibited the issuance of the 
requested certificate. 

The operation proposed was held not 
to be a public utility subject to certifica- 
tion. Re Coyote Water Co. Case No. 574, 
April 25, 1961. 


Convenience, Yes, but No Necessity 

stantiate the court’s affirmance of the 
commission’s denial of the certificate ap- 
plication. 


HE Minnesota supreme court affirmed 

a judgment which upheld a commis- 
sion order denying an application for a 
common motor carrier certificate. The 
court pointed out that the issue of public 
convenience and necessity for proposed 
service was one of fact for the commis- 
sion. The term “necessity” as used in the 
statutes, contemplated a definite public 
need for a transportation service for 
which no reasonably adequate public serv- 
ice existed. 

The mere fact that a service might be 
convenient, as testified to by a number 
of shippers in the case, would not meet 
the requirement that there be both public 
convenience and necessity. Almost every 
additional service is a convenience, the 
court pointed out. But mere convenience 
does not satisfy the statute. 

The evidence was held sufficient to sub- 
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Scope of Review 

The court’s function in reviewing a 
commission order is to determine 
whether the order was reasonable and 
lawful or whether the commission ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction in light of the evi- 
dence before it and subsequent evidence 
received in the court. The question on ap- 
peal to a higher court is not whether 
evidence reasonably sustains the lower 
court’s findings, but whether all the evi- 
dence submitted to the commission and 
the lower court reasonably sustain the 
lower court’s findings on questions of 
lawfulness and reasonableness. Monson 
Dray Line, Inc. v Murphy Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc. et al. 107 NW2d 850. 
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Certificate Grant Not Justified by Small Number of 
Shippers and Restricted Area 


HE Utah supreme court set aside a 

commission order granting a motor 
carrier a certificate to operate between all 
points and places within the state. The 
evidence before the commission showed 
a need for the service within a restricted 
area and by a small number of shippers. 
Such evidence was held insufficient to 
support the certificate grant, 

This conclusion was reached although 
the court pointed to the well-settled rule 
that it could not substitute its judgment 
for that of the commission. Commission 
findings, it said, would not be disturbed 
when they were supported by competent 
evidence. 


Certificate Issued Where 


HE Ohio supreme court sustained the 

commission’s authority to issue a new 
motor carrier certificate upon a finding 
that existing carriers, except for one, had 
failed to comply with an order to improve 
their service. It was no valid objection 
that the commission had not canceled any 
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The commission had to take into ac- 
count the long-range plans for the pro- 
tection of existing carriers, as well as the 
immediate convenience of certain mem- 
bers of the public. Common carriers 
which are expected to maintain regular 
service for the movement of freight, in 
whatever quantities offered, to and from 
all points on specified routes cannot op- 
erate economically and efficiently, the 
court said, if other carriers are permitted 
to invade such routes for the sole pur- 
pose of handling special commodities on 
an irregular route basis. Milne Truck 
Lines, Inc. et al. v Utah Pub. Service 
Commission et al. 359 P2d 909. 


Existing Service Inadequate 
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of the certificates of the noncomplying 
carriers. There is no mandatory language 
in the statute requiring such prior can- 
cellation, it was noted. The court found 
nothing unlawful about this action. Marks 
Transfer & Storage Co. v Ohio Pub. Util- 
ities Commission, 172 NE2d 12. 


Refusal to Terminate Rate Proceedings 
Not Reviewable 


A FEDERAL appeals court dismissed a 
petition for review of orders of the 
Federal Power Commission which denied 
motions of Sun Oil Company to terminate 
rate proceedings. 

Sun had put several rate increases into 
effect and was collecting them subject to 
refund. Proof had been taken in § 4(e) 
proceedings, but the investigation had not 
been completed at the time Sun moved 
for their termination. Sun contended that 
the commission had terminated other 
proceedings in like situations and insisted 
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that it was unfair for the commission not 
to terminate Sun’s proceedings. 

The court held that Sun’s petition dealt 
with an interlocutory or nonfinal issue. 
The company may still obtain all the bene- 
fits it seeks if the commission’s proceed- 
ings are permitted to go to a normal 
conclusion. The refusal to terminate the 
administrative proceedings was not a re- 
viewable order, the court declared, citing 
the Magnolia Petroleum Company case 
(15 PUR3d 364). Sun Oil Co. v Federal 
Power Commission, 287 F2d 39. 
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Other Recent Rulings 


Water Return. A rate of return of 5.5 
per cent on a net book value rate base 
was found adequate by the Wisconsin 
commission for a municipal water plant 
both for interim and permanent rates. 
Re City of Kenosha, 2-U-5480, March 
3, 1961. 


Factors Relating to Discontinuance. 
The Oregon commissioner pointed out 
that the factors which have to be con- 
sidered in passing upon an application 
for permission to withdraw agency serv- 
ice at a station are the character and size 
of the population, the volume and nature 
of business at the station, the ratio of 
revenue to the expense of maintaining the 
service, the proximity and accessibility 
of other stations, and the adequacy of 
the service proposed to be substituted for 
the existing service and whether such sub- 
stituted service would meet the needs of 
the community. Re Southern P. Co. RF- 
161, Order No. 37718, March 6, 1961. 


Declining Return. The California com- 
mission granted a water company in- 
creased rates which would produce a re- 
turn of 6.7 per cent on the test year, 
original cost rate base, but would decline, 
after one full year’s operations, to ap- 
proximately 6.25 per cent. Re California 
Water Service Co. Decision No. 61641, 
Application No. 42328, March 7, 1961. 


Water Company Return. The Con- 
necticut commission considered a return 
of 5.95 per cent on a water company’s 
depreciated book cost rate base reason- 
able. Re The Terryville Water Co. Dock- 
et No. 9997, March 13, 1961. 


Certificate Construction. The Louisi- 
ana commission pointed out that, in con- 
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struing a motor carrier’s operating au- 
thority, it should accord the generally 
accepted meaning in the industry to terms 
used instead of accepting dictionary defi- 
nitions. Louisiana Pub. Service Commis- 
sion v Transway, Inc. Docket Nos. 8285, 
8300, Order No. 8338, March 13, 1961. 


Examination of Witness. In a proceed- 
ing before a Federal Power Commission 
examiner in which an intervener pre- 
sented a witness, the examiner did not 
abuse his discretion in refusing to allow 
a second intervener taking the same gen- 
eral position to interrogate the witness, 
since this was not cross-examination. Re 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. Docket 
No. G-19983, March 14, 1961. 


Reparation Powers. The California 
commission pointed out that, although it 
was vested with jurisdiction to award 
reparation in certain instances where a 
utility had charged an unreasonable, ex- 
cessive, or discriminatory amount for its 
product or service, it could not order the 
payment of reparation upon the ground 
of umreasonableness in any instance 
wherein the rate, fare, or charge in ques- 
tion had, by formal finding, been de- 
clared by the commission to be reason- 
able. Pacific Cement & Aggregates, Inc. 
v Pacific Gas & E. Co. Decision No. 
61716, Case No. 6678, March 21, 1961. 


Passenger Train Discontinuance. The 
New Jersey commission pointed out that, 
in passing upon applications for permis- 
sion to discontinue railroad passenger 
train service, it was required to place 
primary emphasis on the requirements of 
public convenience and necessity, and, 
secondarily, to consider the financial con- 
ditions under which the service was ren- 
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dered and the entire financial picture of 
the railroad, as well as the availability of 
alternate transportation. Re Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore Lines et al. 
Docket No. 6010-699, March 23, 1961. 


Return on Depreciated Cost. The Con- 
necticut commission considered a return 
of 5.5 per cent on a water company’s 
depreciated original cost rate base reason- 
able. Re Noroton Water Co. Docket No. 
9991, March 24, 1961. 


Security Issue. The New York com- 
mission authorized Consolidated Edison 
Company to issue 750,000 shares of $100 
par value 54 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, the order providing that the 
proceeds from the sale be applied toward 
reimbursement of the treasury for capital 
expenditures, the reimbursement funds to 
be utilized for the discharge of the com- 
pany’s outstanding unsecured notes or for 
plant additions. Re Consolidated Edison 


Co. of New York, Inc. Case 21578, 
March 28, 1961. 


Capital Not Invested in Plant. The 
Massachusetts commission held that capi- 
tal not yet invested in plant should be 
excluded from the rate base and no re- 
turn on such capital permitted. Re South- 
bridge Water Supply Co. DPU 13358, 
March 29, 1961. 


Fixture Rates Not Equitable. The 
Massachusetts commission stated that fix- 
ture rates do not represent an equitable 
method of assessing water service 
charges. Re Salisbury Water Supply Co. 
DPU 13376, March 29, 1961. 


ICC Power. The U. S. court of appeals 
held that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s already existing authority to 
enter orders with respect to the minimum 
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percentage of cars in the train required 
to be operated with power brakes has not 
been modified by any amendments to the 
act. United States v Southern P. Co, 285 
F2d 931. 


FCC Rules. The U. S. court of appeals 
held that the Federal Communications 
Commission’s interpretation of its rules 
is the ultimate criterion and is entitled 
to controlling weight upon review, unless 
it is plainly erroneous or inconsistent 
with the rules. Daly v United States et al. 
286 F2d 146. 


Immediately Reviewable. The U. S. 
court of appeals held that denial, to a 
party in interest, of the right to intervene 
in a proceeding involving broadcast 
licenses is an immediately reviewable 
order. Interstate Broadcasting Co., Inc. v 
United States et al. 286 F2d 539. 


Proper Appellate Party. The U. S. 
court of appeals held that transit riders 
qualified as persons entitled to appeal 
from a commission order authorizing a 
company to increase cash fares. Bebchick 
et al. v District of Columbia Pub. Utili- 
ties Commission et al. 287 F2d 337. 


Economic Feasibility. The U. S. dis- 
trict court held that, while economic feasi- 
bility alone is not sufficient to justify 
a finding of public convenience and neces- 
sity in the grant of a motor carrier cer- 
tificate, it is a factor which the commis- 
sion can properly consider in determining 
the area and localities to be served and in 
denying a protestant’s request for a limi- 
tation in the certificate prohibiting the use 
of the new authority on overhead traffic. 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. et al. v 
United States et al. 191 F Supp 5. 


Relieved of Contract Obligations. The 
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U. S. district court construed a contract 
between railroads and a municipality for 
the construction, financing, and operation 
of passenger terminals as evidencing an 
intent that discontinuance of service to 
the area involved would relieve a carrier 
of its contract obligations. Jllinois C. R. 
Co. et al. v Gulf, M. & O. R. Co. 191 F 
Supp 275. 


Petition for Rehearing. The U. S. dis- 
trict court stated that a petition for re- 
hearing or reconsideration upon the 
ground of newly discovered evidence is 
addressed to the sound discretion of the 
commission, and reversal of the commis- 
sion’s ruling can only be based upon a 
clear showing of an abuse of discretion. 
Yourga v United States et al. 191 F Supp 
373. 


Tariff Construction by Court. The U. 
S. district court pointed out that courts 
must not only refrain from making 
tariffs, but under certain circumstances 
must decline to construe them as well, 
since the undisputed training, experience, 
and technical knowledge of the commis- 
sion deserve recognition and respect. As- 
sociated Grocers of Colorado, Inc. et al. 
v Atchison, T. & S. F. R. Co. et al. 191 
F Supp 435. 


ICC Appellate Jurisdiction. The U. S. 
district court held that the appellate di- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had authority to affirm or reverse 
a temporary certificate granted by the 
Temporary Authorities Board of the 
commission. J-T Transport Co., Inc. v 
United States et al. 191 F Supp 593. 


Previous Unauthorized Operation. The 
Colorado supreme court pointed out that 
evidence of previous unauthorized opera- 
tion is not sufficient to show a need for 
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additional certification in an area. Dona- 
hue (Airlines Cab Service) v Colorado 
Pub. Utilities Commission et al. 359 P2d 
1024. 


Station Agency Discontinuance. The 
Louisiana supreme court held that the 
commission improperly refused to allow 
the discontinuance of a railroad agency 
station in view of evidence which clearly 
established that the station had been con- 
tinuously operated at a loss and that there 
were other stations in the vicinity which 
could adequately handle the business of 
the facility sought to be discontinued. 
Illinois C. R. Co. v Louisiana Pub. Serv- 
ice Commission et al. 127 So2d 178. 


Additional Certificate Unwarranted. 
The Louisiana supreme court held that 
the granting of an additional carrier cer- 
tificate in an area being served by an ex- 
isting certificated carrier was contrary to 
the evidence where it was shown merely 
that the area had grown in population 
and industry and that requests had been 
made upon the applicant for service, and 
where there was no statutory showing 
“that the public convenience and necessity 
would be materially promoted thereby.” 
Wisdom Moving & Storage, Inc. et al. v 
Louisiana Pub. Service Commission et al. 
127 So2d 188. 


Ultimate Findings Only. The Nebraska 
supreme court held that a commission 
order was not void because of the failure 
of the commission to make basic findings 
of fact since the commission was only 
required to make ultimate findings of 
fact. Re Young, 107 NW 2d 752. 


Irregular Order. The Nebraska su- 
preme court held that a commission order 
which failed to make findings of ultimate 
facts was irregular and had to be set aside 
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upon appeal. Re Basin Truck Co. et al. 
108 NW2d 389. 


Extension Jurisdiction. The New Jer- 
sey superior court held that the commis- 
sion had not been ousted of jurisdiction 
to determine the propriety of requiring 
a water company to extend facilities to 
certain housing developments when the 
owners of the developments had signed 
agreements for the extensions and had 
made deposits required by the company, 
where the owners, before signing, had 
petitioned the commission to order the 
extensions without charge and had re- 
served their right to litigate the issues 
before the commission or the courts. Re 
Highpoint Develop. Corp. 168 A2d 204. 


Ex Parte Enlargement. The Pennsyl- 
vania superior court held that a cer- 
tificate may not be enlarged by ex parte 
action on the part of the holder thereof. 
T. M. Zimmerman Co. v Pennsylvania 
Pub. Utility Commission, 169 A2d 322. 


Scope of Review. The Tennessee 
supreme court held that the fact that the 
chancery court had been given statutory 
jurisdiction of proceedings under the 
common-law writ of certiorari with refer- 
ence to the public service commission did 
not have the effect of enlarging that 
court’s jurisdiction as to the limit of the 
review of the actions of the commission. 
City of Whitwell et al. v Fowler et al. 
343 SW2d 897. 


Industrial Gas Rate. The Wisconsin 
commission found reasonable a proposal 
of a gas company to limit a semi-inter- 
ruptible rate for large industrial custom- 
ers to 200,000 therms, rather than 100,- 
000 therms as urged by opposing parties. 
Re Wisconsin Pub. Service Corp. 2-U- 
5508, March 27, 1961. 


Presumption of Conformity. The Ten- 
nessee supreme court pointed out that the 
presumption that the commission has 
regularly and correctly followed statutory 
directives in good faith and in conformity 
with precedent stands until overcome by 
satisfactory evidence to the contrary. Blue 
Ridge Transp. Co. et al. v Pentecost et al. 
343 SW2d 903. 


Separate Links in Through Route. The 
California commission pointed out that, 
although there is precedent for granting 
two different highway common carriers 
operating rights comprising separate 
links in a through route, the commission 
should, in applying the doctrine, carefully 
guard against fleeting accommodations 
between carriers solely for the purpose 
of securing rights they could not indi- 
vidually obtain. Re Oregon Nevada Calt- 
fornia Fast Freight, Inc. et al. Decision 
No. 61727, Application Nos. 41429, 
41430, March 28, 1961. 


Expense Amortization. The cost of 
cleaning the mains of a water company, 
regarded as delayed maintenance, was 
required by the Missouri commission to 
be amortized for rate-making purposes 
over a period of ten years, though the ac- 
tual cleaning work would be performed 
over a five-year period. Re Warrensburg & 
Pertle Springs Waterworks Co. Case No. 
14,491, March 28, 1961. 


Depreciable Property. The New Jersey 
commission held that depreciation should 
be taken on all depreciable property, in- 
cluding that provided by customer con- 
tributions and advances. Re New Jersey 
Water Service Co. Docket No. 6012-906, 
March 30, 1961. 


Proof of Prejudicial Rate. To estab- 
lish undue prejudice and preference, said 
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the Wisconsin commission in ruling upon 
rail freight rates, there must be a show- 
ing that the complainant is actually in- 
jured by reason of the rate difference in 
his competition with the industry alleged 
to be preferred. Wisconsin Waterways & 
Rail Traffic Asso. v Ahnapee & W. R. 
Co. et al. 2-R-3874, 2-R-3876, March 
30, 1961. 


Competitive Applications. The Mis- 
souri commission denied a certificate to 
a small newly organized telephone com- 
pany to serve the area theretofore inade- 
quately served by its predecessor, a 
mutual company, where the applicant 
presented no substantial evidence to show 
that it could actually erect and operate 
a system capable of providing satisfactory 
service; the area was therefore opened 
to a large company which was able and 
willing to construct necessary facilities 
and provide adequate service. Re Mid- 
western Teleph. Co. et al. Case Nos. 14,- 
613, 14,603, March 31, 1961. 


Transit Fare Increase. The Pennsyl- 
vania commission granted a transit com- 
pany’s request for permission to increase 
fares upon a showing that additional 
revenue was necessary to meet increased 
wage and other operating costs and there- 
by preserve financial stability. City of 
Pittsburgh et al. v Pittsburgh R. Co. Com- 
plaint Docket Nos. 17328, 17329, 17332, 
April 3, 1961. 


Uniformity of Rates. The California 
commission stated that substantial uni- 
formity of rates among warehousemen 
operating in a metropolitan area is a 
business necessity, dictated by the force 
of competition, notwithstanding that 
some would be operating at a loss and 


others would be earning an excessive 
profit. Re Alco Transp. Co. et al. Deci- 
sion No. 61781, Application No. 42592, 
April 4, 1961. 


Restoration of Telephone Service. The 
New Jersey commission upheld a tele- 
phone company’s right to refuse to re- 
store service where the record showed 
that a proper governmental authority had 
notified the company to discontinue serv- 
ice because of illegal gambling on the 
premises and that the same governmental 
authority objected to restoration of serv- 
ice. B. Zazzali & Co. v New Jersey Bell 
Teleph. Co. Docket No. 611-35, April 6, 
1961. 


Railroad Agency Discontinuance. The 
New Jersey commission pointed out that 
it was required, in cases involving dis- 
continuance of railroad express agency 
service, to give primary consideration to 
public convenience and necessity and to 
treat the financial results of the operations 
involved as matters for secondary con- 
sideration. Re Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. Docket No. 612-88, April 6, 1961. 


Extended-area Service. The Wiscon- 
sin commission approved a_ telephone 
company’s application for extended-area 
service at increased rates upon a showing 
that the service was required by public 
convenience and necessity, that it would 
not impair the efficiency of other service, 
that it would not provide facilities in 
excess of probable future requirements, 
and that, when placed in operation, it 
would not add to the cost of the service 
without proportionately increasing the 
value or available quantity thereof. Re 
General Teleph. Co. of Wisconsin, 2-U- 
5525, April 7, 1961. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Where Is The 
lectric Utility Industry 
Going From Here? 


The ‘New Frontier’’ about which we hear 
ard read so much these days in connection 
with the new administration in Washington 
is a concept which embraces a good many 
problems outside of Washington. Particu- 
larly for the electric light and power industry 
challenges of change, expansion and con- 
tinued inflation will require the best think- 
ing and leadership which the industry can 
muster to maintain the spectacular gains 
throughout the rest of the sixties which have 
been manifested in the previous decade. 


uN the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute meets in New York, June 
7, 1961, for its annual national con- 
ition, the theme selected for this 
thering will appear most prophetic 
‘Targets for Tomorrow in Electric 
wer. The idea of a target is a 
dimensional goal combining ob- 
tives of time, place and impact. 
- electric utility industry faces 
wvocative question marks with re- 
ket to all three of these objectives. 
is mt only a question, therefore. 
the electric utilities will go 
‘re, but how soon and_ for 
‘rall purpose. 
following compendium of 
«xpressed by presidents and 
icials of electric utility com- 
the executive level, respond- 
n invitation from the editor 
tc Urinities FortTNIGHTLY, 
very sensitive awareness of 
iil management to the need 
tak ng out appropriate goals and 
tping 1 timetable for reaching these 
als, 
ven a casual survey of the fol- 
‘ollection of messages from 
company leaders gives the 
i sense of urgency as well 
a coufidence in accomplishment. 
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Francis X. Welch, Editor 


Undoubtedly The “New Frontier,” 
in the popular political usage, has 
resulted in new and important ques- 
tions for electric utility company 
management. 

It is for this reason that this edi- 
tor decided to depart somewhat from 
the previous format in asking for 
contributions to this compendium of 
executive viewpoints. Whereas, in 
former years, the emphasis has been 
on the experiences and plans of indi- 
vidual companies, this year, 1961, our 
executive contributors were asked to 
give our readers the benefit of their 
views in a more general way. A num- 
ber of the following statements reflect 
the enthusiasm with which our con- 
tributors embraced this idea of be- 
coming guest editors, so to speak. 
Others, have decided to confine their 
remarks to their own operations as 
before. In either event, the result has 
been a collection of thoughtful com- 
mentary which readers both inside 
and outside the electric utility indus- 
try will not want to overlook. It is a 
rare opportunity of sampling some 
of the best thinking in a highly spe- 
cialized and difficult field of opera- 
tion. 

It is not surprising that the threat 


of government ownership, whether 
by intervention or outright competi- 
tion, is viewed as the number one 
threat on the horizon. This has been 
true in the utility industry field for 
at least three decades. But the same 
challenge appears today on a broader 
range. It is no longer simply a ques- 
tion of the federal government or 
local political subdivisions getting 
more and more into the electric util- 
ity business. That is happening too, 
of course. Yet this conflict has now 
moved into adjacent territory such 
as the future role of the federal gov- 
ernment in the development of nu- 
clear power plants, or in promoting 
the establishment and expansion of 
national grid systems of transmission 
lines, such as occurred in Great Brit- 
ain prior to the nationalization of the 
electric utility industry in that coun- 
try. 

Yet, grave as these problems may 
appear, there is a surprising amount 
of optimism, rugged individualism 
and a confidence in survival and ex- 
pansion of the electric utility indus- 
try, as an industry. Some of the 
following statements which go into 
particular problems of individual 


(Continued on page 58) 





companies must, of course, be read 
in text, in order to be appreciated. 

The overall inflationary impact, as 
in former years, is an area of con- 
tinuing -concern.. How to provide an 


American Electric Power Company, 


Spates the burst of economic 
activity which followed the end 
of the steel strike in November, 1959, 
and carried through the first quarter 
of 1960, the year 1960 was, on the 
whole, a recession year, and the re- 
cession carried through the early 
months of 1961. By the end of Feb- 
ruary of this year, however, we began 
to see signs of recovery; although 
the speed and magnitude of the re- 
covery are still in some doubt, the 
signs of an upturn have recently been 
multiplied. Automobile sales since 
March have been showing an encour- 
aging rise. The Federal Reserve 


Board Index of Industrial Produc-- 


tion, which had been declining stead- 
ily since July, 1960, probably reached 
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increasing amount of modern plant 
in competition with other industry 
in the money markets is a corollary 
matter commanding the attention of 
a number of our company executive 
contributors. We are sure our-readers 


New York, New York 
PuHILie Sporn, President 
1961 Performance on the System 


its low point in February of this 
year, and since then has shown mod- 
est, but nevertheless definite, upturns. 
Steel production, an important factor 
in the economy of the AEP service 
area, fell substantially to below 50 
per cent of capacity in the latter 
months of 1960, but early this year 
it climbed to slightly above 50 per 
cent of capacity and more recently 
has exceeded 60 per cent. There are 
numerous other signs of economic 
resurgence in 1961 that can be cited. 

In 1960, despite the unfavorable 
economic circumstances, especially in 
some industries, such as steel, which 
are significant factors in the AEP 
service area, the AEP System once 
again demonstrated its strong re- 
sistance to recessionary pressures and 
showed increases in system sales, 
revenues, and earnings of 5.2 per 
cent, 4.5 per cent, and 9.6 per cent, 
respectively. Even at the low point 
of the recession, reached in the first 
three months of 1961, system input, 
a measure of the kilowatt-hours 
made available to our customers, fell 
only 3.5 per cent below that of the 
same period of 1960, when we were 
experiencing the very favorable ef- 
fects of the recovery from the steel 
strike. Since the latter half of March 
the system input has narrowed the 
gap and should soon pass the figures 
for the comparable period of last 
year. We expect that the economic 
recovery will continue and that the 
system input will exceed 1960 levels 
by increasing amounts as the business 
year develops. 

With the placing into commercial 
service of the 500-mw units Breed 
No. 1 and Sporn No. 5 in the latter 
half of 1960, capacity is fully cap- 
able of meeting the expected 1961 
peak demand of 5,300 mw, still allow- 
ing a reserve of about 22 per cent. 

The average realization in 1961 is 
expected to fall from 12.2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour in 1960 to 12.0 mills. 
Despite the steady decline in realiza- 
tion over more than a decade—and 
indeed the purposeful efforts to 





achieve this decline in realization— 
earnings have continued to rise. 












will find the whole collection wogirch 
while as well as an unusual assdirch 2 
blage of various points of view, of 
of which bear on the central pr -obl vat 
of where the electric utility indusfkd « 
is going from here. t th 
he 1 
jer 
H re! 
Ve 
t h 
ed 
The development of the AFP Sfithe 
tem is being planned on the bnsisfkiry 
the fundamental assumptions ¢ iat dh be 
economy will continue to mov: alofiats 
dual lines of providing for 1.atiogktem 
defense while expanding t ar 
strengthening the peacetime ec inonffa dz 
In that process more energy, affbase 
particularly more electric ener:y, wfnt. \ 
be required. The area served by th c 
AEP System will continue ‘o ufherati 
in the future as in the pas! m@tem: 
electric energy per capita than ths ai 
country as a whole. bm sé 


On the basis of these assumptiog ™™ 
the schedule of system expansion }gpom™ 
not been materially retarded despg Pe 
the recession of the past year, and gf W« 
plan to add between now and the eg Ut! 
of 1964 an additional 1.5 million kigt!T) 
watts to the existing 6.5 million kij-— 
watts. This additional capacity will 
in four major developments: t 
addition of a third 225,000-kilow 
unit, based on cooling towers, at t 
Clinch river plant in southweste 
Virginia; the 265,000-kilowatt B 
Sandy plant also utilizing a natu 
draft cooling tower, the first of 
kind in the U. S., in eastern Ke 
tucky; the pumped-hydro develo 
ment at Smith Mountain, Virgin! 
with a capability of 440,000 ‘kil 
watts; and Tanners Creek Unit \ 
4, recently announced, with a cap 
bility of 580,000 kilowatts. With th 
expansion in generating capability | 
are also expanding our transmiissi¢ 
distribution, and general facilities. 


On the AEP System we are pr 
paring for an acceleration of -row 
through further development : nd i 
tensification of efforts in all !nes | 
our business, especially sales a 
engineering. Our sales preimot 
budget will be expanded by $1 -nilli 
particularly to step up our pre nott 
of electric heating and the all-lectt 
home. Electric heating sale: ha! 
been gaining momentum for te pa 
several years, with a slight he ‘tat! 
during the recent recession, :1d | 
expect to continue to acceler: 'e th 
momentum. 
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ction wofirch :nd development. Our re- 
usual assdirch a1. d development efforts in the 
of view, of -nergy generation, transmis- 
tral prob), ar! distribution will be inten- 
lity indugked e en further, and we expect 
t the will continue to bear fruit 
he { rm of better facilities having 
rer i apital costs and capable of 
Wwidi. g more efficient, economical, 
H rel able service to our customers. 
Ve eject categorically the idea 
t hs been all too extensively 
bout, that we are at the end 
era in the electric utility in- 










ced 
e AFP Siithe 


the basis try in which major economies 
Ons ¢ iat @@ be obtained by further improve- 
mov: alints n technology. On the AEP 
for 1atiogktem this has been untrue in the 
ding at ar] we believe it continues to 
ne eC nonfla dangerous assumption on which 
nergy, a™fbase further growth and develop- 


ener:y, want. \Ve continue to look forward 
rved by th confidence to building better 
ue ‘O wiherating plants, better transmission 
pas! m@tems, and better distribution sys- 
a than ths and to being able to operate 
m so as to produce electric serv- 
ssumptiogy More economically to provide our 
pansion jyptomers each year with more serv- 
ded despi per dollar of revenue. 

sar, and gi we, and indeed the entire elec- 








grams it is essential that we continue 
to attract highly qualified people. It 
has been gratifying during the year 
to note the progress that has been 
made in stimulating an increased 
awareness of the vitality of the elec- 
tric power industry and power sys- 
tem technology as an exciting area 
for young, bright and ambitious peo- 
ple to work in. We hope to pursue 
this effort further, not only this year 
but in the years to follow. 

As the momentum of economic re- 
covery accelerates throughout the re- 
mainder of 1961 we anticipate that 
our performance in sales and revenue 
will continue to improve so that for 
the year as a whole our sales will 
show an increase of approximately 
7 per cent. Revenues will increase 
by a slightly smaller percentage, and 
earnings [and earnings per share] 
should show increases commensurate 
with the increase in sales and rev- 
enues to produce overall a marked 
improvement over the on the whole 
satisfactory record for 1960. 

It is worth noting again at the end 
of this latest recession the resistance 
of the electric utility industry to re- 
cessionary pressures. Of course, it 
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recession resistance in our own oper- 
ations. This excellent performance 
turned in by the industry in this latest 
recession calls attention once again 
to the fact that, despite the talk often 
heard about growth industries, there 
has been a failure to fully appreciate 
the record of growth of the electric 
power industry, which has made it in 
the past and continues to make it the 
outstanding example of growth in 
the entire American economy. Even 
more important, there is no industry 
which, taking into consideration past 
history, has such a solid basis for 
confidence that substantial growth is 
ahead for it if it continues the dy- 
namic approach to its opportunities 
and potentialities and to the solution 
of its problems that it has followed 
in the past. 

On the AEP System we are es- 
pecially conscious of this, and last 
year’s performance, the improve- 
ments in our operation which made 
it possible, and other developments 
in science and technology affecting 
our particular sphere of operations 
give grounds for judgment that the 
opportunities for growth and service 
to our area and to our customers 
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Atlantic City Electric Company 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
James P. Haywarp, President 
Competing with The New Frontier 


N April 14, 1961, I sent Presi- 
' dent John I’. Kennedy the fol- 
lowing telegram: 


“Some things are best done or 
can be done only by federal gov- 
ernment. One such thing is outer 
space research and development. 
Instead of competing with taxpay- 
ing private enterprise in those 
fields where private enterprise is 
eminently qualified such as electric 
power production and distribution 
and numerous other fields ade- 
quately served by private enter- 
prise, I respectfully. urge that our 
federal manpower and _ financial 
resources be thrown into an allout 
effort to recapture the lead in sci- 
entific fields. We are smarting once 
again from the beating we have 
taken from those whose philosophy 
demands our eventual national sub- 
mission. Can our federal govern- 
ment afford to compete with its 
own citizens and enterprises, from 
whom its own tax revenues are 
derived, while such global needs 
for protection and progress receive 


wholly inadequate attention?” 


Perhaps some of the FortTNIGHT- 
Ly readers would be interested in the 
reasoning which prompted such a 
telegram. 


Today there are more than 8,000 
area development agencies of all 
kinds in the United States competing 
with each other for new industries, 
new businesses, new tax ratables, 
new jobs, new payrolls and new peo- 
ple. The public utilities of our nation 
co-operate and, in many areas, take 
the leadership in this activity. 

Virtually, millions of dollars are 
being spent every year in personnel 
and in paid advertising of all kinds 
to promote this new business. 


Communities all across the land 
are also spending millions to improve 
their areas in order to make them 
more attractive to expanding indus- 
tries, large and small. While the com- 
petition is keen and the results mixed 
with many successes and many fail- 
ures, this is truly free enterprise in 
action except when our federal gov- 
ernment competes with its own citi- 
zens and taxpayers in such werk. 


Our government’s encroachment 
into private business represents more 


serious competition than all 8 
agencies combined. For examp! 
people in area development 
realize how public power tax i eq 
ity and interest-free federal 
invested in public power } oj 
such as the Tennessee Valley :\; 
ity compete directly for ney’ 
expanded industries. 

Advertisements appear regu 
The New York Times, Th 
Street Journal and other news: 
inserted by the Tennessee In‘ 
and Agricultural Developmen: 
mission and other TVA-coi: 
agencies in an effort to entice i 
tries from the north. Some « 
ads point out that industry c. 
electric power as low as 6.02 
per kilowatt-hour. This is al 
because an investor-owned comps 
like ours pays almost this much 
kilowatt-hour in taxes alone. In otf 
words, by tax subsidy, TVA offers 
sell power at less than half the d 
a tax-paying company incurs to pi 
duce electricity at the bus bar. / 
they are getting this new indus 
too. 

Last November A. R. Jones, me 
ber of the Board of Directors 
TVA, wrote a series of articles 
the Christian Science Monitor. 
Jones said in part—“The indust 
use of power in the Tennessce 
ley has doubled in the last eight ye 
and among TVA customers there 4 
some of the best known names 
industry.” He stated that a dod 
new plants purchased almost $3 
lion worth of power apiece. 
named a few of these compani 
Among them are some of our larg 
free enterprise companies: Fo 
Chrysler, Alcoa, Reynolds, Goodye 
Monsanto and DuPont. 


Mr. Jones’ statement 
must have disturbed many 
labor leaders and business lea: 
New England, New York, I’e 
vania, Michigan and here in ©: 
New Jersey. Particularly 
they realize that the tax a\ 
and the interest-free federa’ 
competes with their states 
ically. 

President Kennedy has a 
ful opportunity to make The Ne 
Frontier stand for more thon J 
a political slogan by stopping unf 
federal competition with is 9 
citizens. 
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mand applications of advanced technology. 
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MMIICALS / Oldest nuclear fuel materials supplier. Formerly Mallinckrodt Nuclear. ‘Facilities at St. Louis and 
@ite, Mo. ty 
tVELOPMENT / Oldest commercial independent nuclear R & D organization. Formerly NDA. Facilities at White 
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A major supplier of reactor cores. Formerly Olin nuclear fuels. Facilities at Néw Haven and Montville, Conn. 


UNIPE D NUCLEAR CORPORATION, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. YUkon 6-4191 
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| pee is the “Land of infinite Va- 
riety,” where the New Frontier 
meets the Old West. Pleasantly warm 
summer days and year-round cool 
nights make the Black Hills region 
a tourist mecca. We annually record 
over two million visitors, who spend 
nearly $80 million. With the com- 
pletion of many sections of the inter- 
state highway system, our area be- 
comes more readily available as a 
vacation land. 

Principal industries in the area are 
cattle and sheep raising, farming, 
milling, meat packing, production of 
cement, bentonite, feldspar, stone and 
gravel, the mining of gold, coal, 
uranium and other minerals, lumber- 
ing and oil production and refining. 

The 1960 population of the nine 
counties we serve was 130,000. The 
population of our largest city—Rapid 
City—increased 67.5 per cent in the 
past decade, and the aggregate in- 


crease of our 18 incorporated cities. 


was 36.2 per cent. In way of compari- 
son, the increase for the entire United 
States during the same period was 
18.5 per cent. 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, Thomas 
Alva Edison closed a switch at 
Boston Edison Company’s first power 
plant to provide the 800-watt capacity 
of the station to the company’s initial 
customer. This year on May Ist, the 
company’s newest generating unit, 
with a capability of 157,500 kilowatts, 
began commercial operation. 

Today, Boston Edison Company 
has a total generating capability of 
1,384,300 kilowatts, and serves a 
populace exceeding 1.5 million peo- 
ple in New England’s largest, and the 
nation’s seventh largest, metropolitan 
area. 

Kilowatt-hour sales within the com- 
pany’s retail service area showed first 
quarter improvement of better than 
7 per cent over the comparable quar- 
ter last year. The behavior of load 
trends in 1960 favorably reflected the 
economic stability of the area when 
the business let-down in other areas 
was more pronounced. Current indi- 
cations point to a continuing healthy 
growth in the commercial, industrial 
and residential business classification. 
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Black Hills Power and Light Company 


Rapid City, South Dakota 
Nem G. Simpson, President 


We have budgeted $3.3 million for 
additions and improvements to our 
electric facilities during our fiscal 
year, which ends October 31, 1961. 
It is anticipated that engineering and 
the purchase of rights-of-way will 
be completed for a new high voltage 
transmission line from Rapid City, 
South Dakota to Chadron, Nebraska. 
This will give us an interconnection 
with utilities to the south and west, 
which will permit participation in 
pooling operations. 

Construction of the multimillion dol- 
lar Titan missile launching facilities 
is on schedule. Completion is less 
than a year away. Preliminary plan- 
ning is going ahead for the installa- 
tion of three squadrons of solid fuel 
Minutemen. This is estimated to be a 
$60 million project of the Defense 
Department. After completion, and as 
they become operational, these proj- 
ects will provide a continuing contri- 
bution to our area’s economy. 

We are maintaining a_ vigorous 
sales program. Acceptance of the 
“Medallion Home” has been wide- 
spread; we anticipate that 40 per cent 


Boston Edison Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Cuar-es F*, Avita, President 


Over the past decade communities, 
suburban to Boston, have developed 
substantially after burgeoning elec- 
tronic and research industries have 
concentrated within the company’s 
service area. This is most significant 
on and near Circumferential High- 


way 128. 


Important progress in the resur- 
gence of Boston will be realized this 
year. Demolition work has _ been 
started at the site for a $50 million 
government center and reactivation of 
construction at the huge Prudential 
center is imminent. A $90 million 
urban renewal program is moving 
beyond the planning stage, a second 
vehicular tunnel beneath the harbor, 
housing units in the extensive west 
end development and a substantial 
portion of the new garage facility 
under Boston Common, will be com- 
pleted in 1961. Numerous other new 
commercial and residential projects 
are under construction. To keep pace 
with this substantial growth, Boston 
Edison is establishing a new 110,000- 
volt underground transmission link 
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of the homes built in our ar<a t SI 


year will go “Medallion.” \\ 


recent announcement of a n: 
for electric heat, we are op 


that the all-electric home w 
much greater momentum. 
Our newest generating pli 
Ben French station—is in c 
cial operation, adding 22,0( 
watts to our system. All of ov 
generating plants are steam 
generators, using low cost 
tuminous coal as fuel. This 
mined by the company’s su! 
near Gillette, Wyoming. Estin 
coal reserves owned or und 
are over 50 million tons. The 
ary is currently mining le 
500,000 tons annually. Over 
cent of the mine’s productior 
ized in our power plants. 


General business condition: 
been fair to good. This area ! 


experienced a sharp recessi 
many other parts of the nati 
though range and crop condit: 
dry, prospects for a good y 
excellent. The future looks 


and we expect another record ye 


between its inner-ring trans 


system and downtown Boston. 
Electric utility systems in the Ne 


England area, where the con 
interconnection was pioneere 
than fifty years ago, are seek 
every possible advantage of 
commercial integration for 


efficiency and the mutual benefit 


the interconnected systems, th 
tomers and stockholders. C 
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tive pianning in this manner will le 


to-the selection of generating 
a size to accommodate areas 
of single system demands. | 
transmission ties between 
vestor-owned utilities throug! 
six-state area will facilitate t! 
gram. 
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1960 SALES OF OUR 
SERVICES SET 
N:W RECORD HIGHS 


@ Ve are proud to 

rey. »rt on our continued 
growth... but not 
co: .placent! We 
for »see new goals 
as ve plan for 

an icipating future 
ex ansion. We 
accept the 
resoonsibility of 
helping Iowa to 
better living. The 
1961 watchword 
is PROGRESS! 
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ADVANCE SHEETS 
OF 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS 





> M-eting an increasing demand for prompt reporting of 
full-t-xt opinions in decisions of state and Federal regu- 


latory commissions and of the courts on appeal from the 





comrissions’ decisions. 


> F. > those who wish to keep currently informed of 
the 1 »w concepts, rapid expansion and ever increasing 
prob. -ms in the field of public service regulation, these 
Adv nee Sheets, issued twice a month, will be found 


invai able. 


Subscription price—$24. a year 


UBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS. INC. 


Publishers 
332 Pennsylvania Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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BENCH 
MARKS 
FOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS? 





The lack of “yes” or “no” answers in measuring 
public relations results makes it hard to evaluate 
the effectiveness of this important work. Often, 
Commonwealth's public relations consultants can 
help establish bench marks for measuring and 
guiding company plans and programs. 

For your present or future public relations activi- 
ties, our specialists are available to help design 
programs or review proposed plans involving: 
Advertising and Publicity Government Relations 
Community Relations Stockholder Relations 

Customer and Dealer Relations 





Commonwealth 


SERVICES INC. ASSOCIATES INC. 


Management Consultants Professional Engineers 
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New York,N. Y. Jackson, Michigan 


‘> MHouston, Texas Washington,D. C. m9 





WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTI!ITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


California-Pacific Utilities Company 
San Francisco, California 
IX. K. ALBert, President 


s the policies of The “New 
Frontier” unfold, a change 
which will have an adverse effect on 
all investor-owned utilities, and in 
the long run on their customers, is 
apparent. This is the abandonment 
of the “partnership plan” for full 
development of electric power gen- 
eration and transmission which was 
put into effect in 1952. Prior to that 
time, the Pacific Northwest experi- 
enced several power curtailments, 
and was continually on the brink of 
a shortage. Today, after eight years 


of co-operative development by all 
segments of the electrical industry, 
the area enjoys a comfortable surplus 
of power. 

Under the “partnership plan” in- 
vestor-owned utilities in Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona developed a comprehensive 
plan for an integrated transmission 
system to be built partly by private 
capital and partly by government 
funds. This plan provides for deliv- 
ery of the power from federally- 
owned hydro plants on the upper 


Colorado river with a minimum j 
vestment of federal funds. | 
vides for early full usage of t! 
put of these plants and for 
capacity from steam plants in 1 eri 
of water shortage. This plan his 
rejected by public power ad: 
in favor ot a limited network cf 
ernment-owned transmission 
part of which will duplicate e. 
lines. 

This shift of policy is a ste 
ward and is not in the public int 





Carolina Power & Light Company 


Raleigh, North Carolina 






Louis V. Sutton, President and Chairman 


| ee contrary trends in many 
other regions, 1960 was a good 
year for Carolina Power & Light 
Company. Prospects for the future 
appear equally bright. 

The company’s plant expansion 
kept pace with unprecedented indus- 
trial growth in the 300 communities 





Best Way You Can Keep 
Informed on 
Utility Regulation 


P.U.R. 
QUESTION SHEETS 


With the least possible expenditure of 
time, effort and money, utility executives, 
lawyers, accountants, engineers and 
others interested in any phase of public 
utility regulation can keep well informed 
through these brief, four-page leaflets 


issued every two weeks. 


They consist of 10 questions and 10 
authoritative answers based on current 
decisions revealing court and commission 
views pro and con. Annual subscription 
$10. 


Send your order to 


Public Utilities Reports, Inc., 
332 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 











it serves. Many factors — including 

intangibles— figure in the future. 
Rather than my words, listen to 

those of an industry which located 


- two large new plants in the Caro- 


linas recently: 


Locations in the Carolinas were 
selected after study of all factors 
that contribute to the success of 
each activity. Each location offers 
specific advantages for the unit 
which will be built there. Some of 
those already have been cited. An- 
other worthy of mention is com- 
munity attitude. Both projects were 
launched in an atmosphere of out- 
standing good will and under- 
standing which will work to the 
mutual advantage of the corpora- 
tion and the communities involved. 
“Community attitude,” “‘atmos- 
phere of outstanding good will” and 
“mutual advantage” are not our 
words. They are the words of in- 
dustrialists who are beginning to un- 
derstand and appreciate the “favor- 
able climate for industry” which the 
Carolinas has claimed all along. 

These will still count as invaluable 
assets for the future. 

The measure of their worth last 
year was an all-time record of indus- 
trial growth in our company’s serv- 
ice area: Plans were announced for 
the building of 69 new plants and 98 
additions representing an aggregate 
investment exceeding $100 million. 

To serve this and other new de- 
mands, the company spent $26.8 mil- 
lion on new construction last year 
and earmarked $112 million for new 


plant construction in 1961-1%63 
clusive, largest building budget { 


ratecl 
ng 2.9 


any three-year period in our histoggs, 


During 1960, the company engagth 


simultaneously in building two maj 
steam-electric units and one hyd 
electric unit—not to mention parti 
pation in a four-company nucle 
power project at Parr, South Ca 
lina. Ground was broken at Gol 
boro, North Carolina, on May Il 
for a unit which we understand \ 
be the world’s first coal-fired ste: 
power plant to be operated entird 
by an electronic computer. This w 
be an extension and enlargeme 


upon automation which our compat 


installed in lesser degree at the H. 
Robinson steam-electric  generatif 
plant which was dedicated ne 
Hartsville, South Carolina, May | 
1960, in honor of our vice-preside 
and general manager. 

New industrial load was balanc 
by equally significant gains in re 
dential, farm and commercial 4 
mands. Residential use averaved 
346 kilowatt-hours for 1960, 
lated by an all-electric house ‘ieati 
rate made effective at mid-year 


promote heat pumps and re-stang). 


heating. 

Substantial gains in farm 
electricity are expected in th« 
as the result of a step up ( 
agricultural development ac ivi 
beginning May Ist, as a com, | 
to the company’s industrial 
tion. The program seeks t 
farm income through efficienc : 
economies of greater electrica: 
anization, at the same time | 
the farm demand for power. 
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WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
LELAN F. S1Luin, JRr., President 


: growth of Central Hudson’s 
~ ness in 1960 continued at a 
fac ory rate, and the company’s 


ales, revenues and earnings 
the generally good economic 
is prevailing in our service 
oughout most of the year. 


<4 in the latter part of the 


| in the first quarter of 1961 
iness was affected to some 
ry the nationwide economic 
n, we look forward to im- 
‘onditions during the balance 


company’s service area is in 
ie geographical location, cov- 


500 square miles just north 
York city and offering ex- 


ent transportation facilities, prox- 


y 


vy to the 
3 fikets, attractive living conditions 
prime industrial and commercial 
ir histogfs, In the past decade, this combi- 
y engaggion of favorable factors has made 
Central Hudson Valley one of 
fastest growing economic regions 
ym partigithe Northeast. The U. S. Census 
y nuc@™ws that for the period 1950 to 
) the population in the company’s 
at Gol@fvice area increased at a rate more 
n twice that of New York state 
stand wal the northeast United States and 
again as fast as the nation as a 


great eastern urban 


le. With this remarkable popula- 


n growth has come a significant 
nsformation in 


the character of 


region and industry and com- 


ree have become major elements 
the economy of the area. 


n 1960, two area development 


important to 
growth of the region. They 


$!2 million north-south arterial 
vax through Poughkeepsie to the 
udson bridge and the $22 mil- 
\« vburgh-Beacon bridge, with 


connections to the New 
te thruway on the west side 


> |-udson river and the Taconic 


on the east side. Governor 
\. Rockefellex, at ceremonies 
the start of construction, 


‘vat the new bridge and its 


connections “will stimulate 
iercial and industrial devel- 
f Newburgh and Beacon, of 


> ind Dutchess counties.” The 


of Orange and Dutchess 
tined to gain population at 
‘ed rapid or accelerated pace 


» of their inclusion in the outer 


he New York metropolitan 
recent population forecast 
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of the New York Regional Plan As- 
sociation indicated an approximate 
doubling of population in these two 
counties by 1975. 

The area is experiencing a contin- 
uing expansion of existing industries 
and a further trend toward diversifi- 
cation as new types of industries are 
locating in the region, and the com- 
pany is pursuing an aggressive area 
promotion program to help insure 
the optimum development of the mar- 
kets for its gas and electric services. 
In a step designed to assist the com- 
pany’s residential customers in ob- 
taining the advantages of all-electric 
living, new reduced electric rates 
were made effective in the middle of 
1960 and, together with an intensified 
sales program, are expected to result 
in greater acceptance of electricity 
for water heating and househeating. 

The company is continuing its par- 
ticipation in the statewide electric 
transmission and power pooling stud- 


ies of Empire State Utilities Power 
Resources Associates and has in- 
creased its support of research in the 
field of atomic power. In 1960, Cen- 
tral Hudson joined six other New 
York state electric companies in the 
formation of Empire State Atomic 
Development Associates to conduct 
an intensive nuclear research pro- 
gram looking toward the design and 
ultimate construction of a large 
atomic electric generating station in 
New York state. 


As a major step in the advance- 
ment of its program to meet the long- 
range electric power requirements of 
the growing Central Hudson Valley. 
the company in 1960 acquired the 
Cruger’s island property 22 miles 
north of Poughkeepsie on the Hud- 
son river, and the company’s consult- 
ing engineers have found the site: 
suitable for the installation of up to 
2 million kilowatts of electric gen- 
erating capacity. 
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WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


Central Louisiana Electric Company, Inc. 


a now feature in the operation 
of Central Louisiana Electric 
Company, Inc. is the relationship 
between its electric and gas depart- 
ments. Being situated in Louisiana, 
the company uses natural gas for 
boiler fuel in its electric generating 
plants. Through merger with Gulf 
Public Service Co., Inc. in 1951 and 
by subsequent purchases, the com- 
pany acquired gas distribution sys- 
tems in Lafayette, Pineville, Winn- 
field, and other communities adjacent 
to the integrated pipeline system of 
its subsidiary. 

The company recognized, at an 
early date, the growing gas require- 
ments for its generating plants and 
distribution systems and the rapidly 
increasing cost of gas at the well 
head. In 1954, the company embarked 
on a program providing for the de- 
velopment of its own natural gas 


supply. To adequately handle this _ 


program two subsidiaries were or- 
ganized, namely, South Louisiana 
Production Company, Inc. and Loui- 
siana_ Intrastate Gas Corporation. 
The former company was organized 
to handle matters pertaining to pro- 
duction and the latter company to 
handle matters pertaining to gas 
transmission. 

Although the company’s venture 


The 


Alexandria, Louisiana 
T. M. Haver, Vice President 


in the natural gas field is still in the 
development stage, during the first 
six years Louisiana Intrastate Gas 
has developed through purchase and 
construction an integrated pipeline 
system consisting of approximately 
500 miles of pipe with connections to 
18 sources of natural gas supply. The 
pipeline, which extends from the 
Monroe field in north Louisiana in 
a southerly direction to Houma in 
south Louisiana, is connected with 
the company’s two principal electric 
generating plants, namely, the Cough- 
lin plant at St. Landry and the Teche 
plant at Baldwin. 

The pipeline system, throughout 
its length, is located in the prolific 
oil and gas producing areas of Loui- 
siana. The reserve life index of the 
gas committed under the various 
purchase contracts is approximately 
seventeen years. The pipeline system 
is intrastate in character which is 
advantageous in connection with the 
purchase of gas supply. 

The two electric generating plants, 
which are approximately 90 miles 
apart, are connected to the same pipe- 
line system, which provides a versa- 
tile fuel supply that can readily be 
switched from one area to the other. 
In addition, the electric generating 
plants are interconnected by a 138- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


kilowatt transmission line whic 1 pg 
mits load to be shifted from on: pla 
to the other to fit system re quig 
ments. The combination of the cect 
transmission line on the one ha: dg 
the fuel gas pipeline on the othe -, py 
duces a flexibility of operatic 
frequently encountered in tiff 
systems. 

The peak load on the cor 
electric system occurs durin : 
summer months whereas the 
load on the gas system occurs : 
the winter months. The net re 
a vastly improved load factor 
gas system which is very imj 
in the negotiation of gas pu 
contracts. 

The company’s natural gas proje 
though still in the development stag 
has reached the point where iis a 
vantages and potentialities are a 
parent. During the year 196), t 
total svstem gas requirements d 
eregated 24.5 billion cubic fect, 
which 7.8 billion cubic feet or a 
proximately 32 per cent, represent 
the requirements for fuel for t 
electric generating stations. It is ¢ 
pected that future years will she 
increased benefits resulting from t 
unique combination of electric a 
gas operations. 


che 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


Wirttiam H. Zimmer, Executive Vice President 


tee in the sixties, is 
proving its claim as “The City 
Closest To America.” 

Multi-million-dollar improvements 
in expressways, river and airport 
facilities are further enhancing the 
city’s position as a market center 
and thus making it increasingly at- 
tractive to industry. 

One-half of the nation’s business 
already is conducted within 500 miles 
of Cincinnati. A 500-mile circle 
around the city takes in half of the 
nation’s manufacturing payroll, 45 
per cent of the population and 42 per 
cent of the retail trade. Coal, steel 
and other vital raw materials are at 
the city’s doorstep. 

One of the city’s major assets is its 
strategic location midway on _ the 
nearly 1,000-mile stretch of the Ohio 
river, between Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


66 


vania, and Cairo, Illinois. Low-cost 
river transportation is being further 
expedited by construction of a new 
system of high-lift locks and dams. 

Markland dam, a $78 million proi- 
ect nearing completion, will provide 
a 95-mile lake for recreational as well 
as commercial boating in the Greater 
Cincinnati area. 

More than $300 million are being 
spent on wide vistas of expressways 
fanning out in all directions to afford 
easier access and egress to and from 
the city. A new $17 million double- 
deck bridge over the Ohio river be- 
tween Cincinnati and Covington, is 
being built to link up with the new 
northern Kentucky expressway. This 
will place the airport within 15 min- 
utes of downtown Cincinnati. 

About $600 million was spent on 





construction of new plants, off 
and additions in Cincinnati in t 
past ten years. The Cincinnati Gi 
& Electric Company is placing neé 
emphasis upon its industrial develo 


ment program to capitalize upon 
eade 


creased interest community 
are taking in the subject. 
There has been a hearten ng 1 
crease the number of 1 iti 
companies locating headquar::rs 4 


in 


regional offices in the city. 

The Cincinnati Gas & 
Company is spending about °°) mi 
lion yearly to assure a plentif || su 
ply of power for all future © velof 
ments in its seven-county <ervi 
area. It is confident of the cc :tinu 
progress of the area. 


lect 
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HAT TAUM SAUK 
@ WATER WILL 

= | BE PUMPED 
=| ee UPHILLTO KEEP 
COSTS DOWN 


Union Electric’s Taum Sauk power 
plant scheduled for completion in 
1963 will bring more electricity to- 
Union Electric’s growing service 
area. On a granite mountaintop in 
the Ozarks, a 50-acre reservoir is be- 
ing built. 800 feet below, a second 
reservoir is being created. A tunnel 
26 feet in diameter and more than a 
mile Jong will be drilled through the 
mountain to connect the reservoirs. 











At night, when the need for electric- 
ity drops, power from otherwise idle 
steam equipment in St. Louis will 
drive the combination pump-turbines 
to force water uphill to the 50-acre 
reservoir. During daylight hours, 
when the need for electricity is great- 
est, water will flow downhill through 
the pump-turbines which, when re- 
versed, generate 350,000 kilowatts 
of electricity. 





During the past 10 years Union 
Electric spent $452 million, nearly 
doubled its power output. Taum 
Sauk is part of the additional $290 
million earmarked for expansion dur- 
ing the next 5 years. 


aum “auk, the nation’s largest pumped-storage power plant, is being J Ny | 0 hi FLE CTR ' C 


built in :he Ozark Mountains, 90 miles southwest of St. Louis. It will work 

ike a gigantic storage battery—where stored water can be transformed BUSINESS MANAGED, INVESTOR OWNED 
, W@Nto electricity during peak hours. SERVING TWO MILLION PEOPLE 
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WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Eimer L. Linpsetu, Chairman of the Board 


| electric power industry, in 
common with all other American 
business, faces a problem which is 
already serious and shows signs of 
becoming critical. The problem is, 
simply: How can the industry find 
and supply enough qualified men to 
fill the rapidly growing number of 
executive positions ? 

A measure of general business 
growth during the past decade has 
been the addition of 4,000 companies 
to the ranks of those with assets of 
over $10 million. That same growth 
has created 44 per cent more execu- 
tive jobs. 

This will continue through the six- 
ties. By 1970, it is estimated, there 
will be at least 40 per cent more ex- 
ecutive positions than there are today. 
And two-thirds of the executives now 
working will have left business life. 

Simple arithmetic, then, shows the 
magnitude of the problem our indus- 
try shares with business in general. 
Of today’s executives, only one in 
three will still be working in 1970. 
Somewhere we must find, not two, 
but three more executives to work 
alongside him. And we have less than 
ten years in which to do it. 

Not only will executive jobs in- 
crease in number, but the nature of 
many of them will change to meet 
alterations in our business and social 
structure. And all executive jobs will 
become more complex and demand- 





ing. The successful executive of 1970 
will be a man of even higher calibre 
than our best today. 

Where will such men come from? 

Most of them are not today identi- 
fiable by conventional standards. It 
is by no means even apparent, in most 
companies, who will be the 1970 pres- 
ident. The average age of company 
presidents, according to a recent sur- 
vey of 615 leading companies, is 
fifty-seven years, while the vice pres- 
idents are, on the average, in the 
mid-fifties. The president of the typi- 
cal 1970 company is now somewhere 
in the ranks—or somewhere outside 
of the company altogether. 

Of one thing we can be sure: qual- 
ified executives, in sufficient quantity 
to meet demand, will not just appear 
as if by magic. We will have to work 
at finding them. 

If we are to ward off executive 
starvation, then, several immediate 
steps are necessary. We should: 


e Forecast future executive posi- 
tions, not only numerically but 
qualitatively. 

Begin identifying potential ex- 
ecutive material in the ranks. 
Concurrently, company recruit- 
ing programs should be oriented 
to future executive needs. Nor 
should aid to education be over- 
looked as a sound investment in 
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tomorrow’s supply of execy 
manpower. 


Begin training and dey ‘lop 
employees who exhibit exefki 
tive talent, in a prograia y 
clearly-defined written obj 
tives. 


Review our executive comy 
sation practices, with a: iew 
complete overhaul if such sho 
be indicated. 


Adequate compensation for exeff" . 
tives is vital. The competition 


good men during the decade ah@!!" 


will be intense, and our indu try 

day is in not too good a com vetit 

position. A 1960 survey by Te } 

tional Industrial Conference Boa 

comparing compensation to tlhe th 

highest-paid executives in eich 

the 999 companies covered, bri 
down the findings into six indus 

groups. In terms of compensation 

the highest-paid man, the “gas q 
electric utilities” group ranked fi 

out of the six; to the second high 
paid man, third; and to the th 

highest-paid man, we came oui at 

bottom of ‘the list. 

Under today’s income-tax lay i 
providing adequate executive c¢ 
pensation is not easy. A promin 
utility executive recently said, “ 


have found it difficult, and at tingf 5 


impossible, to attract men of supe 
talent inasmuch as their only hq 
for reward in our business is in 
form of salary payments which 
so heavily taxed.” 

Increasingly, corporations are f 
ing their way out of this dilem 
through such incentives as stock qi 
tion plans and deferred compen 
tion. To remain competitive, our 
dustry must make the fullest use 
such measures. 

No single executive compensati 
plan will serve an entire indust 
Each company must tailor its plan 
its own individual circum:stane 
Whatever the plan, however, it m 
be clearly defined, and thoroug 
understood by those affected by i 

To sum up, every compan 
industry needs to put forth in 
and intensive efforts to ens 
the next year’s and next dec: le’s ¢ 
ecutives will be there when 
them. Of all the tasks facing 
is more important than this; ‘ 

a company—or an industry— “ise 
falls with the quality of its ¢ : 
manpower. 
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Commonwealth Edison Company 


CREA‘ ED earnings, revenues and 
jlow tt-hour sales in 1960 were 
rted in the company’s annual re- 
Villis Gale, chairman and J. 
; Vard, president. 
pe: ditures for new construction 
reversed a two-year down- 
_ sing to $131,383,756 from 
99 936 the year before. Prop- 
‘ements and sales during the 
re $16,041,271, leaving net 
; of $115,342,485. Gross util- 
plan crossed the two billion dollar 
rk for the first time, amounting 


0; 2,408,975 at December 31st. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


The company recently extended its 
forward planning for new construc- 
tion through 1964 and made revisions 
for the intervening years. New esti- 
mates are as follows: $160 million in 
1961; $135 million in 1962, $165 mil- 
lion in 1963; and $180 million in 
1964—a four-year total of $640 mil- 
lion. 

The 180,000-kilowatt Dresden nu- 
clear power station, placed in service 
during 1960, raised net generating 
capability to 5,211,000 kilowatts. 
After retirement of 5,000 kilowatts 
of old capacity, the net capability was 


5,206,000 kilowatts at December 31st. 
During the next four years, the 
company expects to install: 305,000 
kilowatts at Crawford station in 
1961; 305,000 kilowatts each at State 
Line and Waukegan stations in 1962; 
510,000 kilowatts at Will county sta- 
tion in 1963; and 519,000 kilowatts at 
Joliet station in 1964 or 1965. As a 
part of this program, up to 145,000 
kilowatts of older generating equip- 
ment may be retired. On this basis, 
net generating capability will be in- 
creased to 6,996,000 kilowatts. 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


uk building of new facilities to 
nible us to keep abreast of the 


@nands for our services is requir- 


o the th 
ne oui at 


e-tax lay 
cutive co 


‘SS 1S in 


; which 4 


ns are fi 


expenditures of unprecedented 


She and new financing in a volume 


herto unknown to Con Edison, 

nting up the necessity for a level 

earnings that will keep our securi- 
sin demand by investors. 

Despite a $14 million interim elec- 
rate increase and the highest sales 
revenues in its history, earnings 
share on the company’s common 

kk didn’t quite hold their own be- 
$3.88 for the year compared with 

92 for the previous year. The re- 

irements of the heavy financing 

ograin to meet the capital needs of 

p utility account in part for the 

rer return. A second factor is that 


mich of the increased electric sales 


compen 
ive, our 
llest use 


ny’s rate schedules. 

The company is expanding its 
lants to increase its ability to 
electricity over 30 per cent 
3. The work includes the 
Point atomic power plant 
1 to go into operation this 

a.d a new plant started in 
in 1960 which will have a 
of 760,000 kilowatts by the 
963. The company’s capital 
for the five years through 

i estimated at $1.15 billion. 
t expansion required the in- 
of a record $263 million and 
‘xpenditures are estimated at 

2 lion. 

fnance this growth to serve 
rk and Westchester county 
any sold first and refunding 

bonds with a total face 

‘. $125 million and issued a 
‘on issue of preferred stock 
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New York, New York 
Cuar_es FE. Este, President 


during 1960. Early in 1961 the com- 
pany completed arrangements for the 
placement of an additional $75 mil- 
lion in preferred stock. More favor- 
able market conditions resulted in the 
conversion of about $50 million of 
outstanding 4 per cent convertible 
debentures, thereby improving the 
common equity position of the com- 
pany. 

The company continues its quest 
for more efficient and better ways to 
serve its customers. Use of electronic 
data processing equipment was ex- 
panded in 1960 and the company will 
replace its present computers, print- 
ers, and card readers with an IBM 
7080 data processing system this year. 
Further improvements are planned 
for 1962 to achieve additional savings 
in operating costs. 

New equipment in the power plants 
purchased from New York city and 
new interconnections with the com- 
pany’s electric system enabled Con 
Edison to reduce the amount of fuel 
needed to produce a kilowatt-hour in 
these plants by 30 per cent, a fuel 
saving of over $2 million a year. 
Moreover, the number of men needed 
to operate these plants has been re- 
duced from 1,200 to less than 700. 

In co-operation with six other New 
York state utilities Con Edison is 
participating in advance development 
of two atomic power reactors, either 
of which may provide the answer to 
economic electric power from the 
atom. The seven utilities are backing 
their belief in the future of this new 
source of heat with a fund of over 
$10 million while two manufacturers 
are contributing the remainder of the 
cost estimated at some $20 million. 

A transmission line which will en- 


able Con Edison and Niagara Mo- 
hawk to exchange economy and emer- 
gency power up to 600,000 kilowatts 
is under construction and is in addi- 
tion to present exchange capacity of 
200,000 kilowatts. Construction of the 
new line will be completed next year. 


OBSTRUCTION LIGHTING CONTROL .; 
and LAMP FAILURE ALARM UNITS 3 
..» APPROVED , 

* for unattended TELEPHONE COMPANY = 
MICROWAVE RADIO-RELAY application. = 


LC-2102 i 
For two light © 
levels 
(Shown with 
BR-1205 
Resistor 
Ass'y.) 


COMPLETE 
. . WITH BEACON DIMMING AND 
DUMMY LOAD RESISTORS 


SIX MODELS AVAILABLE for 1, 2, and 3 light 
levels — with choice of test switches or circuit 
breakers. All units provide a separate signal 
upon failure of each top lamp, and for failure 
of any one or all side light lamps on the tower. 
Choice of switches or circuit breakers in main- 
tenance test circuits . . . circuit breakers pro- 
vide individual overload protection for each 
lamp circuit on the tower. 


Request Descriptive Bulletin HPS-153 


y-— HUGHEY & PHILLIPS, INC. --, 


MANUFACTURERS OF } 
300MM Beacons, Obstruction Lights, Photo- 
Electric Controls, Beacon Flashers, Special 
Junction Boxes, Microwave Tower Light Con- 
trol and alarm Systems, Tower Isolation Trans- 
formers, and Complete Kits for: Tower 
Lighting, Sleetmelter Power and Control. 


3200 N. San Fernando Bivd. Burbank, Calif. 
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Consumers Power Company 
Jackson, Michigan 
A. H. Aymonp, Jr., Chairman of the Board 










geen POWER COMPANY, Op- sumers system to 2,536,000 kilowatts. a competitive heat source fcr 
erating in 64 of the 83 counties Work is going forward on the new’ generation of electric power. 
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in Michigan, believes its electric sales James H. Campbell plant on Lake Consumers Power Company «Iso 
in 1961 will be somewhat higher than Michigan west of Grand Rapids. The much interested in the potent litiqpmp: 








in 1960 and that natural gas sales will first 265,000-kilowatt unit is sched- of pumped storage hydro-« ect the 
be considerably higher. An additional uled for operation late in 1962. generation in meeting peak ‘oa(net 















gas supply became available in 1960 The Big Rock Point nuclear plant Options have been obtained ©. sefere 
under contract with Trunkline Gas near Charlevoix, Michigan, also is eral hundred acres near Ludivigtg ps 1° 
Company. It enabled us to connect scheduled to go into operation in the Michigan, as the site of a pr ssilfe 6.¢ 
60,000 more gas space heating cus- latter part of 1962 with an initial future pumped storage hydro  jevd@ar. 
tomers in 1960, bringing saturation capacity of 50,000 kilowatts. It will opment. The lower basin of ti’s djman 
to 64 per cent and we expect to sup- be wholly owned by Consumers Pow- velopment would be Lake Mi: higg@tabli 





















































ply space heating service to 50,000 er Company. For four and a half itself. er p 
additional gas customers in 1961. years after first operation, this plant In connection with electric plagKs. 


The year’s construction budget will be a test bed for a research and studies for Consumers Power Coif Tot: 
calls for expenditures of $98 million development program to be conducted pany, radically new techniques n tir ce 
on top of the more than $800 million in co-operation with General Electric use of electronic computers are beiifhproy 
invested in the last ten vears to ex- and the Atomic Energy Commission. developed through research con: uctdsitie 
pand and improve electric and gas The objective will be to increase the jointly with Commonwealth \ss#k cu: 
service facilities to meet the increas- plant’s capacity 50 per cent through ciates, Inc., and the Universiy @ease 
ing needs of 875,000 electric cus- improvements in the fabrication and Michigan. These new techniques off@fater: 
tomers and 540,000 gas customers. use of nuclear fuel. We believe that promise of quick and thorough solf $38 
A second 265,000-kilowatt unit at the the building of the plant, plus the tion of plant design problen o— 
Dan E. Karn plant on Saginaw Bay research and development program, appears that they may also brit jd; 
went into service early this year, . will be a significant contribution to about prompt detection of potenti 1p. 
raising total capacity of the Con- the development of nuclear fission as weaknesses in electric systems. 3 per 
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The continued steady progress of Oklahoma Gas and 19 
Electric Company in 1960 marks the start of another ir pl: 
decade of solid growth. Here, in the 30,000 square mile terc 
service area of OG&E we are meeting all electric ility. 
demands and have an adequate reserve supply. Compaen oe 
1960 1955 % Increase Growth Rate as 

Revenues $62,394,000 $44,046,000 42% 7.3% irplu 

Net Income 11,375,000 8,367,000 36% 6.4% bec 
Earn per share Common: Th 

As reported $1.47 $1.17 26% 4.7% lant 
Excluding interest inte 

charged Construction $1.45 $1.08 34% 6.1% eps : 

Common Equity $75,372,000 $54,740,000 38% nha ermit 
KWH Sales (000) 3,287,910 2,143,510 53% 8.9% 1Se 
System Demand-Kw 846,600 531,400 59% 9.7% uclea 

uilt, 


Write for our 1960 Annual Report. It includes complete information about our broad service area. 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


321 N. HARVEY * OKLAHOMA CITY 1, OKLA. DONALD $. KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND PRESIDE? 
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bar. 
mal 


he whole, 1960 was a good 
ir for The Detroit Edison 


romise of the opening months. 
ed and purchased energy de- 
to the system during 1960 
5 billion kilowatts, an increase 
; per cent over the preceding 

new record peak 15-minute 


1 of 2,798,000 kilowatts was 


iggptabli hed in December and the sum- 


er pcak was only about 5 per cent 


KS 


‘ong Tot 


ai utility revenues were up 4.5 


br cet to $279,000,601, reflecting 


proved commercial and industrial 


sine 


ch 


ease 
@aters. Net income rose 15 per cent 


>ss, 2 modest increase in domes- 


stomers and a substantial in- 
n the number of electric water 


$38,457,310. 


Gross additions to utility facilities, 


ing interest and 


applicable 


erhead costs, were $61,396,900, up 


3 pe 
nt O 
its 


r cent over 1959. About 39 per 
f this was spent for generating 
at our St. Clair power plant 


d the electrical portion of the new 


“Boric 


Ay 


) Fermi atomic power plant. 


rril 1961 the 325,000-kilowatt 


nit No. 6 at St. Clair was placed in 
vice, bringing the plant’s total ca- 


bilit 


y to 1,325,000 kilowatts, the 


rgest on our system. 


Since 1950, nine high capacity, 


gh e 
en 
iver 
t the 
19¢ 


‘ficiency generating units have 
installed at the St. Clair and 
Rouge power plants. The eight 
‘se units which were available 
) generated 73.5 per cent of 
ant output. In 1950 we had two 
mections with a neighboring 
Today we have five heavy 
inections and more than 8 per 
the 1960 system requirement 
rnished by the purchase of 
economy energy over these 
nections. 
Enrico Fermi atomic power 
essentially complete and we 
te that the necessary legal 
ill be completed in time to 
initial fueling of the reactor 
‘mber or soon thereafter. The 
section of the plant is being 
owned and will be operated 
wer Reactor Development 


«ay. Detroit Edison built, owns 


| operate the electric generat- 
cion. 
on normal expectations of 
rowth over the next five years, 
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The Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
WALKER L. CIsLer, President 
1960 and the Future 


we believe that we will not require 
additional generating capacity for 
our system until 1965 or 1966. Elec- 
trical system construction will con- 
tinue, partly to provide for antici- 
pated load growth and partly under 
the impetus of the continuing shift 
of load from urban to suburban loca- 
tions, accelerated by the construction 
of more expressways in our service 
area. 

During 1960 a 51-mile transmis- 
sion line from St. Clair to Pontiac, 
designed for future use at extra high 
voltage, was completed and energized 
at 120,000 volts. Completion of an 
additional 40 miles needed for the 
newest unit addition at St. Clair was 
delayed into 1961 by difficulties en- 
countered in obtaining rights of way 
——a problem of increasing severity 
from year to year. 

We now have had several years of 
experience with our new 13,200 volt 
distribution system serving about 80 
square miles in a perimeter growth 
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Electric Utilities 


For our current list of electric 
utility stocks considered inter- 
esting for growth prospects, 
write or call — 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades « Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange 
and principal Commodity Exchanges 


Private Wire System to Branch Offices, Correspondents and their 
connections in 100 cities throughout the United States and Canada. 


area of Detroit. Operating conditions 
and costs have been more favorable 
than originally anticipated and we 
expect to make good use of this kind 
of distribution in the future in an 
area of some 2,000 square miles 
where rapid load growth is antici- 
pated. 

We have endeavored to take ad- 
vantage of every small increment of 
saving that could be made to strength- 
en the effectiveness of our under- 
takings. Looking ahead, fixed costs 
are expected to require a smaller 
portion of the revenue dollar in the 
next few years. Construction outlays 
will be considerably below expendi- 
tures in recent years and relatively 
more funds will be available from 
internal sources. Cost-saving methods 
improvements already adopted and 
the more efficient equipment now in 
service will continue to contribute 
savings. Thus, every moderate in- 
crease in sales will reflect favorably 
in our earnings. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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4 ee Power plans for the future 
are based on our belief in sus- 
tained growth along 300 miles of 
“Main Street” through the industrial 
Piedmont Crescent of the Carolinas. 
This growth is nurtured by enthusi- 
astic and industry-minded state and 
local governments, by a continuing 
trend toward broad diversification in 
industry and by new and extensive 
facilities for research and develop- 
ment. 

Industries in the Piedmont Cres- 
cent are producing not only textile 
products of all kinds, tobacco prod- 
ucts and furniture, but a multitude of 
other commodities including, for ex- 
ample: hoists and cranes, golf balls, 


automotive stampings, ceramic re- 
sistors and capacitors, _ batteries, 
cable, paper products, art ware, 


dental equipment, boats and sporting 
goods. Many industrial jobs are now 
filled by some of the 230,000 rural 
customers on the Duke system. 

The level of prosperity in the Pied- 
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Duke Power Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
W. B. McGuire, President 


mont area is reflected in the increased 
use of electric energy. Residential use 
increased to 5,382 kilowatt-hours per 
customer in 1960, some 40 per cent 
above the national average. Electric 
sales to industries other than textile 
increased 16.8 per cent over 1959, 
while sales to textile industries in- 
creased 3.5 per cent. Total energy 
production was up 8 per cent over 
1959 to 14.97 billion kilowatt-hours. 

Duke Power invested over $68 
million in new generating, transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities in 
1960 and plans to invest $66 million 
in 1961 and $65 million in 1962 for 
additional facilities. 

Now nearing completion near Bel- 
mont, North Carolina, is the largest 
steam plant in the Southeast, with 
a rated capacity of 1,155,000 kilo- 
watts. The fifth unit (275,000 kilo- 
watts) will go on the line July 1, 
1961. Allen plant energy is delivered 
to either end of the Duke system via 
a 230 kilovolt trunk line. 


Completing the economic 
electric development of the C. 
river, Duke Power has unc 
struction at historic Cowans 
350,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
ect with three of four 87,500 k 
units scheduled for operation i: 
Estimated cost of this proje 
cluding related transmission i 
million. 

Duke Power is a partner 
Carolinas Virginia Nuclear 
Associates now constructing a 


South Carolina, the first nucle: - 


steam generating plant in the 
east, scheduled to go critical i: 
The Parr plant is a 17,000 k 
prototype pressure tube react 
Power requirements in the 
square mile Duke area are e 
to increase at a rate subst: 
ahead of most 
with the aid of our IBM 707! 
puter, plans are being formul 
meet these requirements. 
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Public Utility Data Processing Division 
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Prompt, accurate bill analyses can be the extra 
to management—spotting current trends and 
future ones, laying a firm foundation for rat 
and helping plan capital financing. 


Our “ONE-STEP” method of monthly* anz 


of bill frequency give more detailed consumpti 


WOrth 6-2700 


faster and at a lower cost than any other m 
production. We can prove this to you as we 
so many utility companies—simply write Dept 
full information, there is no obligation of co: 


* illustrated is a typical monthi 
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C Mor: A was the fastest growing 
e C. 


‘aw stat’ in the nation, according to 


inde (® 196 U. S. Census, with an an- 
aS | Orb] av: -age rate of increase in popu- 
tric pron « 6 per cent for the past ten 
0k ‘owl. 

° Ars. 
mi 19m. a. 
oje t, gihis jumped Florida from twen- 
nj. gegth pce to tenth place in popula- 

n ra k. 

er ‘1 gour -iggest job has been and likely 


ir oll co tinue to be that of planning 


ya pagead < 1d building ahead to pace this 
le: --fiqpid § owth. 

he “ougfWVe «re now in the second year of 
| ii 198485 million expansion program 
) k iowgWverins the period 1960-1964. This 


te ar’s eXpansion expenditures are 
re 20,(—pectel to approach $69 million, 
ncludes a 240,000 kilowatt 


ex pectgnich 
stiintiaydition: scheduled to be ‘‘on the line”’ 
ion, ag the (ime this appears. 


07() cof This will increase our system capa- 

ulated ity to 2,128,000 kilowatts. The 
e-vear program calls for boosting 
above the 3 million kilowatt mark 
r 1964. 


Our neighboring electric utilities, 
mpa [‘lectric Company and Florida 
wer Corporation, of course, are 
ced with similar demands for rapid 
pansion, 


For many years our companies 
hve been interconnected for the pur- 
bse of exchange of power in times 
emergencies and on prearranged 
“) fcasions. We are also interconnected 
“ith the Jacksonville Municipal sys- 
m 


Back in 1959 we joined with the 
a Electric Company and Flor- 
ver Corporation in forming 
ida Operating Committee for 





_ #e pu pose of planning ways and 
~ feans of complete co-operation in 
e de: <n and operation of our sys- 


PMS a manner that will obtain 


em ‘ efficient and economical re- 
Its. 
., | by . -ordinating our schedules of 
edg@lant . ut-downs for inspection and 
lottitfverh: | and through the daily co- 
casirdina: on of the spinning reserve 
equire ents of the individual com- 
anies. ve are already effecting im- 
Zatiogortan’ operating economies plus 
i dat@rovid g greater protection to con- 
ins @nuity of service by the greater 
ave iversi - of back up reserves. 
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g efficiently with emergency 
s, such as hurricanes or the 
loss of a large generating 
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unit, is only one of the many ad- 
vantages to be gained from our co- 
ordination plans.. Co-ordination of 
daily system operations for greater 
economy and efficiency for each par- 
ticipant is a major objective. 

Economies are effected by sharing 
extra power or spinning reserves 
available from the most economical 
units. 

Plans for additional benefits that 
will accrue from further physical co- 
ordination of our systems are taking 
shape. Last year we strengthened our 
tie with the city of Jacksonville, in- 
creasing it from 69 kilovolts to 115 
kilovolts. This year we plan to build 
a 230 kilovolt cross-state transmission 
line for an additional tie between the 
lower east coast and our west coast 
facilities where our tie with Tampa 
Electric Company will be  recon- 
structed for 230 kilovolts also. 

Studies are now being made with 
the city of Orlando relative to the 
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Florida Power & Light Company 


Miami, Florida 
Rosert H. Fite, President and General Manager 


mutual benefits that will result from 
an interconnection with their mu- 
nicipal system. 

The objectives are to plan and op- 
erate our individual systems and fa- 
cilities as though they were one in- 
tegrated statewide, 230 kilovolt trans- 
mission line system. 


This includes co-ordination of our 
individual plant expansion programs 
which can result in the construction 
of much larger units with resulting 
important economies, both in the low- 
er cost per kilowatt for plant addi- 
tions and the improved economies in 
the operation of the larger generating 
units. 

Through this co-ordination and 
planning we intend to assure even 
greater dependability of service for 
our customers and to take advantage . 
of every practical means of improv- 
ing operating economies to help hold 
down the cost of service in spite of 
constantly increasing taxes and the 
continuing rise in inflation. 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 


Incorporated 
May 17, 1961. 





This is not an offer of these securities for sale..The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 


New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
First Mortgage Bonds, 45% Series due 1991 


Price 102.046% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


American Securities Corporation 
Dick & Merle-Smith 
Baxter & Company 


Due May 1, 1991 


Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
Blair & Co. 
Incorporated 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 

Hirsch & Co. 


Stroud & Company 


Incorporated 
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WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


ONSTRUCTION plans’ of the 
Georgia Power Company for the 
three-year period 1961-1963 will re- 
quire an investment of nearly $229 
million—by far the greatest three- 
year construction budget in the com- 
pany’s history. Of this amount, near- 
ly $60.5 million will be spent in 1961. 
Planning engineers are predicting 
that the economic expansion of 
Georgia in the next three years will 
increase demands for electric power 
by more than a billion kilowatt-hours 
a year. Similar growth is anticipated 
beyond the next three years, with the 
company serving more than 846,000 
customers by the end of 1965, com- 
pared with nearly 716,000 served at 
the end of last year. 

The 1961 construction budget of 
the company is $29 million larger 
than the combined capital investment 
of the 83 new industrial plants which 
located in the company’s service area 
last year.. (The capital investment 
figures are based on industries with 
more than $50,000 of capital outlay 
and employing at least ten persons. ) 

A substantial investment will be 
made in 1961 for continuing work on 
the Southern Electric Generating 
Company’s_ million-kilowatt steam- 
electric generating plant near Wilson- 
ville, Alabama. This plant is jointly 
owned by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany and Alabama Power Company. 
The plant’s first two units, with a 
generating capacity of 250,000 kilo- 
watts each, went into service in 1960. 
This year a third unit will begin op- 


The 


The Hartford 

Electric Light Company an- 
nounced its plans to install the 
nation’s first jet engine-powered elec- 
tric generator. A modified J-57 Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft engine—the same 
power plant used to power modern 
commercial jet transports and a va- 
riety of military aircraft—will be 
harnessed to a generator rated at 
10,000 kilowatts. Designed for use 
during peak load hours, the complete- 
ly automated unit will be housed in 
a soundproofed structure about 65 
feet long. Advantages of the new 
power plant include low installation 
and maintenance costs and a 90 sec- 
ond startup time. The jet engine will 
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ARLY this year 


Georgia Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
J. J. McDonoucu, President 


eration. The Georgia Power Company 
receives half of the plant’s output. 

One of the company’s top 1961 
projects will be to continue work on 
Plant McDonough near Atlanta. This 
500,000-kilowatt project was started 
in 1960 and will cost approximately 
$66.5 million by the time it is com- 
pleted in 1964. The first unit is sched- 
uled for operation in 1963 and the 
second unit in 1964. 

Redevelopment work on the North 
Highlands dam near Columbus also 
is continuing this year. A new power- 
house is under construction and four 
new generators with a combined 
capacity of 29,600 kilowatts are be- 
ing installed. The project is scheduled 
for completion in June, 1962, at a 
budgeted cost of $7.6 million. 


Plans were announced early this 
year for construction of what even- 
tually will be one of the most power- 
ful generating plants in the nation. 
Capacity of the initial $42-million, 
steam-electric unit is scheduled for 
250,000 kilowatts. When completely 
developed, the plant will have a gen- 
erating capacity between 1.5 and 2 
million kilowatts. The first unit is 
expected to be in operation in 1965. 
The plant will be located on Lake 
Sinclair between Milledgeville and 
Eatonton, Georgia. 


Also, plans have been announced 
for the addition of a 125,000-kilowatt 
unit at Plant Mitchell near Albany. 
Completion of the $22 million unit 
will give Plant Mitchell a total capac- 


ity of 170,000 kilowatts and wi 
the plant the fifth most poy 
generating station in the con 
statewide system. The unit is 
uled for service in April, 1964 

The company is continuing 
tive participation in study, re « 
development and constructio1 
ects designed to develop th: 
nology needed for low-cost ; 
tion of electric power from 
energy. 

The home-wiring plan inaug ir 
by the company in January, 1% 
with outstanding success dur 1 
first year of operation and is 
continued this year. 


Under the wiring plan, the ( 
Power Company pays a larg: 
of the cost of installing hea, 
service entrance wiring in resi'| 
of qualifying customers. Th: 
ments are made to the electric::| 
tractor doing the work and the wiri 
becomes the property of the | 
company. To qualify, a cu 
must install certain circuits of 
own as well as certain designat 
appliances that require the heavy 
duty wiring. 

During 1960, a total of 10,7 
homes and apartment units we 
wired under this plan. In this o1 
year, 1,175 total-electric homes we 
added to the company’s lines. ‘This 
almost two-thirds again as mar 
total-electric homes as were bei 
served by the company at the begif 
ning of 1960. 


Hartford Electric Light Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


R. A. Gipson, President 
Jet Power New Development at Hartford 


burn regular jet fuel and can be re- 
placed within six hours. 

The purchase of this generating 
unit marks another step in the con- 
tinuing effort of The Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company to seek out new 
and more efficient ways to produce 
and transmit the power required by 
its customers. In 1899, Hartford 
Electric installed the world’s first 
aluminum conductors, and two years 
later purchased the first central sta- 
tion steam turbine. In 1928, the com- 
pany began operation of the world’s 
first mercury boiler which used mer- 
cury vapor instead of steam to drive 
a turbine. It is significant that the 
mercury boiler turbine unit is being 


retired this year in favor o! 
efficient methods of producin 
trical energy. Thus ends a deve 
ment extending over a for 
period. 

In its efforts to explor 
methods of power generati 
company is also a participant | 
Yankee Atomic Electric C 
project at Rowe, Massachus: 
November, 1960, Yankee be 
livering power to its ten memb 
ties, and following the present 
of testing, Yankee’s power 
will be increased to 136,000 ki 
for full commercial operat 
July 1, 1961. 

On another front, the c 
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WERE I THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY 
ING F OM HERE? 





<9 loc <s forward to increases in its 
ectric: | load from several sources. 
,addi ion to a population expansion 
wil! mafgher han the national average, elec- 
pe verffic hone heating is becoming more 
conipanfmd mre popular. The number of 
is sch@gectric lly-heated homes on company 
64 nes nore than doubled during 1960, 






ng ts gespite a 14 per cent drop in housing 
re car@garts iationally. Late in the year, 
ion pr@onne icut’s first electrically heated 


the teqpartn ont development was completed 

t p-odgp Ha tford. All but one of its 16 

n vack@partn ents had been rented before 
e op ning. 

1u¢ ira! An -xtremely promising source of 

19¢.), nfldditic nal load growth is expected 

ur ig fom ‘he urban renewal projects in 


is tl vera. of the communities served by 
e conpany. Redevelopment in the 
» Coorqgeart of Connecticut’s capital city, 
ge shaflartford, is now actively in progress. 
ay -dufPonstiiution Plaza heads the list of 
es lencleyen najor projects involving some 
he pall30 acres of land which will largely 
‘ Per etermine the new face of Hartford 
: a by 1980. Private investment and 
ustomyunicipal outlays for four of these 
- of pyrojects alone will amount to from 
sicnat@gl00 million to $120 million and may 
heaygmean an extra $2 million in yearly 
ax income to the city. According to 
10,7@he construction timetable, these four 
's weprojects will be nearly completed by 
his off966, with Constitution Plaza sub- 
es Welfantially complete by 1963. 


This & |. : : : 

: Elsewhere in Connecticut are re- 
, . eo . 

- i levelopment projects of equal im- 
» besigettance though smaller in magni- 
: 5S 


ude. The cities of Stamford, New 
onden and Middletown are either 
ntensively engaged in or studying 
lans for their own urban renewal 
rojects, 

Although it is difficult to determine 
‘xact!: what these projects will mean 
mon ter-is of additional electrical load, 
elegstim: es can be made when construc- 
velofffion | .ns are set. Of all the projects, 
ye@Harti rd’s $35 million Constitution 

‘laza_s most advanced and will add 
ep appro imately 7,500 kilowatts of load 
4 4 the company’s lines. Load growth 

‘oil rou | urban redevelopment as well 
<. 1 a ‘tional residential, commercial 
n deed i dustrial use of electricity and 
utilis al point to a continuation of ever 
eriogncres ing demands for energy, and 
uitpt lemo strate the need for an ever 
wattiinten: fying search for new and im- 
n bfbrove! methods of producing the 
tnerg. which is the basis for our 
mode: civilization. 
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1960 ANNUAL REPORT 
Virginia Electric and Power Company 











EARNINGS PER SHA OMMON STOCK 























‘ANOTHER 


wort PROGRESS 


Behind the story of Vepco’s continuing progress... 
Growth—in number of customers and customer usage. 
Economy & Efficiency—watchwords of Vepco management. 
They add up to increased earnings for shareowners. Better 
service for customers... at reasonable rates. 

Another year of progress at Vepco. 


For your copy of our 1960 Annual Report please write to: 
The Secretary, Virginia Electric and Power Company 





1960 HIGHLIGHTS 





Increase 

pond over 1959 

Property and Plant $718,000,000 $53,000,000 
Operating Revenues 160,588,000 9,732,000 
Balance for Common Stock 27,720,000 2,328,000 
Earnings per share $1.86 $.16 
Customers—Electric 761,700 18,600 
Gas 100,800 3,300 

Electric Sales—thousands of kwh 8,110,000 607,000 
Service Area Peak Load—kw 1,772,000 155,000 
Gas Sales—thousands of cubic feet 7,874,000 907,000 


















VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


7th and Franklin Streets, Richmond, Virginia 






WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


The Hawaiian Electric Company, Limited 


— the past two years our 
area has been the scene of un- 
precedented activity. Prior to state- 
hood, the company’s kilowatt-hour 
sales had been increasing 8 or 9 per 
cent annually. For each of the last 
two years they have increased at the 
rate of 14 per cent. 

The Hawaiian Electric Company 
serves the entire island of Oahu and 
generates 86.5 per cent of all energy 
sold in the multi-island state. The 
company has two generating stations, 
with a total capability of 400,000 
kilowatts. With the addition of a new 
unit at Waiau in August, 1961, our 
total generating capability will be 
455,000 kilowatts. 

In 1960 we purchased 485 acres of 
land at Kahe Valley for a third power 
plant site and developed a master 
plan for its use. Engineering for the 
installation of the first of two 82,500 
kilowatts oil-burning units was begun 
on May 3, 1960. The first unit is 
scheduled for operation in March, 
1963, to be followed by the second 
one early in 1965. In a secluded val- 
ley, this site will be suitable later on 
for atomic plants. 


In the last ten years, peak demand 
has increased from 140,000 kilowatts 
to 313,000 kilowatts. Estimates are 
for a peak of 474,000 kilowatts by 
1965. 


At present, transmission is at 46 
kilovolts. In 1958 we began construc- 
tion of a 138 kilovolt system which, 
when completed, will become the 
backbone for the entire system. Be- 
cause our transmission system is com- 
pact, our line loss is considerably less 
than that generally experienced, aver- 
aging roughly 6 per cent. 

Capital expenditures to provide 
new generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities through 1965 are 
estimated at $86 million. We expect 
to obtain from internal sources $27 
million and probably will net in the 
neighborhood of $59 million from 
outside financing and retained earn- 
ings. In 1961 there is budgeted $18.4 
million for plant additions. 

Electricity is produced by steam- 
driven turbo-generators using 600 
SSF viscosity residual fuel imported 
from California. In 1960 this item 
amounted to $6,700,584. The oil cost 
per barrel is $2.35. 


More than 4,400 single-family 
homes and 3,600 apartment units 
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Honolulu, Hawaii 
Ratpu B. Jounson, President 


were built on Oahu during 1960. 
More than 83 per cent of all homes 
built and 65 per cent of all apartment 
units completed during 1960 are all- 
electric. The 1960 census showed a 
35.3 per cent increase since 1950 in 
the civilian population on Oahu. 

It is of special interest that, al 
though there is a minimum of electric 
space-heating and air conditioning in 
homes, the Oahu residential use per 
customer was 4,920 kilowatt-hours in 
1960, which is 29 per cent above the 
national average. 

Immediately following the close of 
World War II, Hawaii became de- 
velopment minded, and considerable 
progress had been made in expansion 
of the economy prior to statehood. 
Basic supports were the military, in- 
dustrialized agriculture and_ visitor 
dollars. 

Defense expenditures in Hawaii 
for 1960 were estimated at $365 mil- 
lion. Military expenditures have a 
stabilizing influence because they are 
unaffected by many fluctuations 
which occur in the overall American 
economy. New types of military in- 
stallations are appearing on the scene, 
such as satellite tracking stations and 
Nike sites. The nerve center of the 
Pacific missile range is situated on 
Oahu, and we are assuming an im- 
portant rdle in the space age. 

Agriculture is still a basic factor 
in Hawaii. Even in our service area 
--which supports 79 per cent of the 
population of the entire island chain, 
is the seat of state government and 
center of Hawaii’s commerce and in- 
dustry—14 per cent of the land area 
is given over to sugar and pineapple 
production. Mechanization is ad- 
vanced in both these industries. To- 
gether, they are valued at $236 million 
and represent Hawaii’s largest non- 
military source of income. 

Early efforts to develop the ecomo- 
my were centered mainly upon the 
attraction of visitors, and between 
1946 and 1958 the number rose 
steadily from 15,000 to 171,000. In 
1958 visitor expenditures amounted 
to almost $83 million. In 1960 Hawaii 
had 295,000 visitors who spent ap- 
proximately $145 million. 

Efforts to bring new industry to 
Hawaii and enlarge existing industry 
were beginning to show results by 
1955. In 1958, a 1,200-acre industrial 
park was opened on the southwest 
corner of Oahu and today has 31 


tenants. In the past ten years t! 
of growth of diversified manu 


ing in Hawaii has been 50 pi - 


greater than the national ra 


1960 the value of manufacture 


ucts, such as garments, rose 


than did tourism. Sales of maz 


tured products in 1960 wer 
mated at $145 million compare 
$129 million in 1959. 


Between 


shopping centers. In 1960, cor 


1955 and the arri < 
statehood there was a tremendc i: 
surge in the building of co-op + 
apartments, tract developmen: : 


tion completed on Oahu increa e 


per cent over the previous yea 
emphasis on business and com: 
developments. Forty-eight per 
our increased electric sales it 


came from commercial and indiis 


customers. 


Tt is difficult to estimate how 


the timespan of economic progress 
Hawaii has been shortened by s 
hood alone. The advent of jet servi 


also is playing a major role. H 


aAW¢ 


is now only ten hours distant fro 
New York city. A businessman ¢ 
leave New York mid-morning and a 
rive in Honolulu with plenty of ti 


for a swim before dinner. 


In conclusion, statehood and r 
ductions in travel time are openi 
an exciting new phase in Hawaii 


development. Statehood, 


witho 


question, greatly intensified the ec 
nomic boom experienced in Haws 
during the past two years, but pri 
to statehood Hawaii’s economy wé 
strong and moving rapidly toward 


crest. 


Our capital expenditure budget f 


the next five years is based u; 
anticipated return to an 8 or 


cent annual growth in kilowai'! 
sales, which is our normal rate. 


Situated strategically in the act 


Ocean, Hawaii is destined to 
a strong military outpost and 
assume an increasingly im 


role in the space age. Broa ly 


versified between agriculture, 
dollars and a fast-growing in: 


and commercial complex, Fi w 


economy will remain stron 


stable. 

The Hawaiian Electric Com 
one of the nation’s oldest 
utilities, serving one of the 1 
fastest-growing 
the future with confidence. 
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CINCINNATI. 


Ahead of schedule: 
this $300,000,000 


new look in the city 
closest to America 


Look down. South toward the Airport. East. 
West. Out toward the spreading suburbs to 
the North. Everywhere you see concrete 
evidence of the Cincinnati Industrial Area's 
vigorous answer to the challenge of the 
‘60's. 

You see traffic already streaming over broad 
new expressways that keep growing mile 
by mile. You see vast acres adjacent to 
downtown Cincinnati now cleared of slums, 


. a city of stability and vitality 





OL The VALUABLE 
and VERSATILE 
Tool for Every 


y) 


\z 


\S 
oe 


Se) 


UTILITY 


CREW 


Gives One Man The 
Strength of Fifteen 


ready for planned new apartments, office 
buildings and plants. You see what more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars in federal 


One Man Can Lift Up 
To 3000 Lbs.—Easily 
. Quickly—Safely! 


and local funds are doing to give Cincinnati 
the newest look in America by 1962. 


You see evidence that private capital has 
been busy, too. In the past 10 years, over 
fifteen billion dollars have been poured into 
a 1,000-mile stretch of the Ohio River valley 
by new and expanding industries. And over 
$571,000,000 of it has gone into capital in- 
vestments in the Greater Cincinnati Indus- 
trial Area. 


Among the Area's powerful attractions has 
always been adequate power. The Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Company has invested 
over $271,000,000 in the past 10 years to 
keep ahead of the Area's expanding gas 
and electric needs. These needs are ex- 
pected to double again in the next 10 years. 
The company will be ready. 


The Cincinnati Gas 





12 Ton 
Model 
Shown 
Write for 
Special Utility 


Literature 
and Dealer 


Utility 

Men Tell 

Us They Use 
POWER-PULL 
To... 


e Set and guy poles 

e Raise and lower 
materials 

e Install transform- 


ers 

e Install strain car- 
riers 

e String wire and 
cable 

e Release or apply 
tension 

e Stretch fence 

e Handle reels 


STRETCHES 
LOWERS 
LIFTS 

), PULLS 


%e¢1¢1%Ton 

Models Tested To 
1% ¢ 1% ¢ 2% Tons 
Weigh only 612 to 

7% Ibs. 

Notch-At-A-Time 
Control Quality Con- 
struction — Aircraft 
cable, plated steel 
frame, stressed 
parts manganese 
bronze. 


In Your Area 





* Pull vehicles | Cadmium Plated 
The AMERICAN GAGE & MFG. Company 


125PF Bayard Street * Dayton 1 * Ohio 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE ¢ WRITE TODAY 


& Electric Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Servin.; homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate 
and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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Houston Lighting & Power Company 


- the decade just ended, the 
dynamic area served by Houston 
Lighting & Power Company under- 
went tremendous growth. As Hous- 
ton, its most populous city, moved up 
from sixteenth to seventh largest city 
in the nation, the population of the 
entire ten-county, 5,600-mile area in- 
creased by nearly half, to 1,575,000 
persons. 

Per capita usage of electricity in 
the area also rose. In 1950, it 
amounted to 2,332 kilowatt-hours. By 
the end of 1960, it had more than 
doubled, reaching 5,803 kilowatt- 
hours. In the same period, the com- 
pany’s system load virtually quad- 
rupled, from 532,000 to 1,931,200 
kilowatts, an average increase of 27 
per cent a year. 

To keep ahead of the growing re- 
quirements of the area, HL&PCO 
added an average of more than 200,- 
000 kilowatts of generating capacity 
each year during the decade. In the 
last five years alone, it invested more 
than $244 million in new plants and 
equipment, raising its total invest- 
ment to more than half a billion dol- 
lars and its generating capacity to 
more than 2.5 million kilowatts, a 
five-fold increase over its capability 
in 1950. 

While the area’s growth pace 
slackened somewhat during the latter 
part of the decade, it is anticipated 
that expansion will continue at a 
healthy, substantial rate for many 


HE growth which has charac- 
terized Idaho Power Company 
in the past decade will continue in 
the sixties as a reflection of an ex- 
panding economy within the com- 
pany’s present service area. Ten years 
ago, at the end of 1950, the com- 
pany had a total electric plant invest- 
ment of $101 million which had 
grown to an approximate $318 mil- 
lion at the end of 1960. An additional 
investment of $200 million in gen- 
erating and service facilities is pro- 
grammed for the next ten years. 
Highlighting the year 1961 will be 
the completion of the Oxbow hydro- 
electric project with 220,000 kilowatts 
of estimated maximum capacity, the 
second of three licensed projects to 
be finished in the famed Hells 
Canyon reach of the Snake river. The 
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Houston, Texas 
T. H. Wuarton, President 


years to come. As evidence of its con- 
fidence that the region will continue 
to grow HL&PCO has scheduled 
spending of approximately $148.5 
million in the next four years to 
further expand its facilities, with 
some $20 million of that total to be 
spent during 1961. 

Throughout this decade of growth, 
Houston Lighting & Power Company 
—in common with other companies 
of the nation—encountered a relent- 
less rise in prices of plant compon- 
ents, equipment, and fuel; in taxes, in 
labor costs, and in other operating 
expenses. In an opposite trend, the 
average cost per kilowatt-hour paid 
by residential customers dropped 
from 2.53 cents in 1950 to 1.97 cents 
in 1960, an all-time low unit cost for 
the area, and among the lowest in the 
nation. 

A determined and successful econ- 
omy program, encompassing every 
phase of its operation, made possible 
the company’s record of holding the 
line against rate increases in the face 
of mounting inflation. For example, 
substantial savings in investment per 
kilowatt of installed generating capac- 
ity, and in fuel costs, resulted from 
the company’s policy of installing 
generating units of progressively 
larger size, and from its insistence 
that those units incorporate maximum 
efficiency and simplicity. 

Economies were also achieved in 


Idaho Power Company 
Boise, Idaho 
T. E. Roacu, President 


first of these three, the 450,000-kilo- 
watt Brownlee project, was completed 
in 1959. The Hells Canyon unit, 
which will bring the total new power 
capacity well over the 1 million kilo- 
watt mark for the three projects, 
will be built following the completion 
of Oxbow. 

These new generating resources 
have not only kept pace with the 
needs of an expanding economy— 
sales of kilowatt-hours to the. com- 
pany’s customers, excluding other 
electric utilities, have increased by 
168 per cent in the past decade—but 
provide an all-hydro self-sufficiency 
for many years ahead. Completion 
of the Oxbow project this year, the 
subsequent planned development of 
the Hells Canyon project and the 
future utilization of other potential 


r ins 
rable 
mode 
est 
construction of thousands of 1 ilesf that 
new transmission and_ distr butgmpa 
lines, and installation of ass jciaffilt « 
equipment, during the decade, indfhis 
the maintenance of all of th 
pany’s facilities. 

Recently, Houston Lighting 
Power Company joined with Da 
Power & Light Company, Te 
Power & Light Company, anc Teg® 
Electric Service Company in : mt 
that will have far-reaching be ef 
effect on the security and e >no 
of electric service throughout «© ma 
portion of Texas. The compar es ; 
nounced plans for early const. uct 
of an extra-high-voltage (34° ki 
volt) transmission line, to cost @. 
million. Plans call for the line to @ 
tend from the Houston area norfl |. 
ward to the Dallas-Fort Wort! ar vel 
At that point it will interconne:t ae 
two similar new lines being built F ,’ 
the north Texas companies, which i - | 
extend westward to the Permg. 
basin area of west Texas, and nor 
ward to the Red river. The new li 
are scheduled to be placed in servge 
in 1964. 

With completion of the 1 
“power highway,” Houston L ighti 
& Power Company will be fin 
linked with systems in all the maj 
areas of the state, and will be a 
to interchange power with those n 
works in case of an emergency 
most anywhere in Texas. 


tation 


These 


sites assure the company of 
hydro generating capacity 
next twenty years of service exp 
sion. Interim marketing of ne\ 
through other utilities of th 
west Power Pool on contra: 
ules tied to the company’ 
withdrawals for its own ari 
facilitates the expansion o! 
ating capacity. 

Idaho Power Company 1 
very few in the nation whic! 
all-hydroelectric generation 
power needs of its syste 
favorable situation will exte: 
least the next twenty years, a 
presently foreseeable growt 
out the need for fuel-powere« 
of electric generation. Furt! 
these hydro projects ar¢ 
brought into production at a 
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, ins alled kilowatt, closely com- 
rable with the cost per kilowatt of 
mode n steam plant. In fact, the 
stn ‘nt per kilowatt will be similar 


of mile that oreviously experienced by the 


distr’but(mpa’ v for its earlier river projects years will be largely inflation proof. 
ass ociagilt Caring less inflationary times. The agricultural economy of the payrolls, commercial and retail ac- 
ade, true for reason of project company’s service area is growing in_ tivities. 
f th odern construction methods productivity with consistent increases _It is difficulty to foresee any slack- 
unique geographic qualities i, irrigated acreages through electric ening in the steady progress of the 
ight Se Sees. umping. With productivity asa base, Snake river valley area because its 
- ating costs for hydro projects P i J y: — nal Z 
with we , low. and are held in Spectacular advances are being made economy is geared almost exclusively 
ny» | + it Menge engineering de- in processing industries spearheaded to consumer goods. On the contrary, 
- d the utilization of automatic by potato processing. It is significant there is every indication of continued 
x be equipment. Thus, with a low that about 70 per cent of the packaged sound growth in the economy. 
de 
wut Indianapolis Power & Light Company 
a Indianapolis, Indiana 
(34 O. T. Firzwater, President 
Sg prospect for the Indianapolis Indiana, Inc. and the Indiana & view for adjustment to new require- 
line ver & Light Company is a con- Michigan Electric Company. ments. 
— ion of the steady, substantial With these new power sources, Further financing does not appear 
/ort gress it has experienced for many the installation of our next large gen- necessary until 1965, when we ex- 
_— with benefit to shareholders, erating unit, previously scheduled for pect to sell $10 million first mortgage * 
ig b iployees and customers—and, of 1964, can safely be deferred until bonds. Prior to that time sufficient 
which urse, to government because of in- 1966. Thus our construction pro- funds for construction should be 
“TMB sed taxes. gram for the five years 1961-1965 available from retained earnings, pro- 
and nor can be reduced to $69 million as now vision for depreciation and other 
new I planned but subject to frequent re- treasury funds. 


dthe demonstrated economic health 
the Indianapolis area with its 
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per-kilowatt investment throughout 
the company’s hydro system, and op- 
erating costs which are predictably 
low for the future, total generating 
costs for the company’s next twenty 


or processed potatoes consumed in 
the United States in 1960 came from 
Idaho plants, compared with 50 per 
cent for the previous year. The same 
upward trend is found here for other 
foods with resultant benefits to area 




















l-diversified industry and its im- 
brtance as a center of commerce, 
vernment, agriculture and_ trans- 
@rtation. 


This is not an offer of these securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 
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These advantages, together with 
tensive residential development, 
omotional programs and the pre- 
cted upturn of business in general, 
ay increase our 1961 earnings above 
ir conservative early estimate of 
/1 per share, which would be only 
ee cents more than our earnings 

In the first quarter this year 
f > earned 82 cents per common 
r two cents more than in the 
itter of last year. 


26,000 Shares 
Upper Peninsula Power Company 


Common Stock 


(Par Value, $9 Per Share) 


Price $35 per Share 
ew Pp * -ompany is in a good position 
el | vith the opportunities as well 
ct s¢ ‘ problems that appear to lie 

| Jur expanded service facili- 
. és wi! permit a large amount of 
isiness to be added with less 

‘mal capital outlay. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which 
this announcement is circulated from only such of the under- 
writers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


i crease of 43 per cent in peak 
demand, over the 594,000- 
peak last year, is estimated 

‘summer of 1965. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


. sumilg Addi':onal power for such demand 
be supplied by the large new gen- 
ourcgrating unit just completed at our 
Imer \\’, Stout station, and through 
tw hich-capacity line connections 
ww comith the Public Service Company of 
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May 18, 1961. 


























HE investor-owned electric im- 

dustry has fulfilled its responsi- 
bility as to an ample supply of elec- 
tricity, and at a continued reduction 
of cost. The managements and em- 
ployees of utilities have been good 
citizens by supporting civic improve- 
ments in their communities. 

But—managements of utilities have 
not met the challenges of government 
power—we have not learned how to 
tell our story so that the public gets 
the complete picture. 

Public power—preference—un fair 
taxes—low interest costs continue 
only because the people do not under- 
stand the problem. Even members of 
Congress do not understand the un- 






































lowa- 


jp spring our company’s largest 
construction period culminated 
with the placing of a 125,000-kilowatt 
unit in service at the Riverside generat- 
ing station, located six miles east of 
Davenport, Iowa. This unit is ap- 
proximately two and one-half times 
the capacity of the company’s next 
largest unit and 40 per cent larger 
than any unit in service in lowa. To 
provide an outlet for the increased 
capacity and adequate reserve in 
event of loss of this generator, it was 
necessary to reinforce interconnec- 
tions with neighboring systems. A 
relatively short 161-kilovolt tie was 
built between existing interconnec- 
tions with the Iowa Pool to the west 
and the Illinois Power Company to 
the east. On April 4th a 79-mile 161- 
kilovolt interconnection to the south 
with Union Electric Company of 
Missouri was placed in service. 
With additional load capability it 
is natural to reflect on those items 
affecting load growth. [conomic 
trends during the first quarter of 
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Interstate Power Company 
Dubuque, Iowa 
M. L. Kapp, President 





fair situation—and we have failed 
to give them the true facts. They 
cannot be sold by simply explaining 
the many problems that affect our 
companies, but we must show them 
that many people, and local areas, 
are being hurt and that our American 
economic system, which has given 
our nation the highest standard of 
living in the world, is being attacked 
and may be destroyed because the 
people who benefit under it do not 
understand the problems. 

One of the best ways to start a 
utility information program is to in- 
form—and continue to inform—our 
employees and their wives so they 
can talk with their neighbors and 































oxime 
dition 








nstru 
Ww gt 
friends about the electric indu:tryfk M 
The Edison Electric Institu:e ‘affoux 
other organizations have been \vogmtt wi 
ing hard to get an employee p: igra May 
under way—and some progre s [pexte | 
been made—but the pace has bi -n gstem | 
tirely too slow. nded 
I urge the executives of the stilgiw in 
industry to recheck their ent -e fhblic | 
formation program—use the: ¢ 
ployee organizations to the ma. im 
—and plan a new frontier pi gr 
to inform the general publi @ 
customers—and the  natio: — 
profit if we conduct oursely: ; “a 
our program properly. thet 
The new frontier requires a bets ™' 
information program. lust v 
our s 
ars ali 
come. 


Illinois Gas and Electric Company 


Davenport, Iowa 
CuarLes H. Wuirtmore, President 


1961 in the company’s service area 
indicate business improvement re- 
versing a two-year decline. Gains by 
the end of the quarter are sufficient 
to confirm the general impression 
that our area recession has bottomed 
out and have resulted in a consider- 
able improvement in business outlook. 

Is the new look in government 
going to affect our operations and 
growth? Without a doubt the answer 
is yes. We envision government com- 
petition and government-fostered in- 
flation as the industry’s most serious 
problems. Although Iowa-IIllinois Gas 
and Electric Company is not in ex- 
tensive competition with a govern- 
ment agency, it is obvious that our 
efforts should be directed toward con- 
taining government business ventures 
and decelerating the cost-price push. 
We are exerting sustained study, 
planning and action to help solve 
these problems. 

Currently we are attacking the in- 
creasing cost problem through pool 
operation, the installation of larger 





and more efficient generating uni 
through co-operative planning wi 
lowa Pool companies and our ot 
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HE steady growth experienced 

by the Iowa Public Service Com- 
pany reflects the expansion of Iowa’s 
agricultural production and process- 
ing. It also reflects an increasing ef- 
fect of the accelerated growth of 
industrial production in Iowa. During 
1960 this production is estimated at 
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Iowa Public Service Company 
Sioux City, Iowa 
E. M. Raun, President 


$5,250 million which is more than 
double the value of the state’s agri- 
cultural production. The development 
of new flood free industrial river sites 
and navigation on the Missouri river 
from Sioux City south will stimulate 
industrial growth in western Iowa 
and adjacent areas. 








neighbors, installation of an el@\ PA» 
tronic data processing system, meade o 
sponsibility budgeting, and cost cog By the 
parison studies made in co-operatigpe and 
with other utilities. mers V 
One avenue of load building is age"! 
development. We have  embarkgfe POPU 
upon a unique undertaking. Our lage CO" 
est service area includes a group fF th 
cities separated by a state line wig’ load. 
each city government, community This i 
tivity and state group operating §P4"s'0 
an independent basis. Through of€ ©!"T 
area development activities a plan pts 
been instituted to provide singleng"™ ©° 
of effort for the advancement of t sult > 
entire metropolitan area. The creati og 
of group pride, convincing ag | , 
businessmen and local gover:met > i 
of the advantages of joint acti wR 
securing enabling legislation, aft ‘ 
making peace among dissident f ded, f 
tions will constitute an_ intcrestigfTS « “ 
endeavor over a long period «f tir In : 
veled 5 
ved 
rating: 
nd ne. i 
ercia’ 
Istria 
Our faith in the potential ec snong son. 
growth of our service territo: ’ 1s FFonor °. 
lustrated by the initiation of tJ In 15 
largest construction program in t ork ay 
company’s history. Our estim: ed effillion 
penditures for construction durjRing <u 
the five-year period, 1961  irougon o 
1965, totals $66,842,000. 71 is a§ransn 
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oximetes the total of all property 
dition ; made in the past nine years. 
nstru ‘tion has been started on a 
w generating station located on 
ndu:tryffe M:ssouri river just south of 
tituie qgoux ity. The first 138,000 kilo- 
vomit ur t is scheduled to be operating 








een 

€ pr grag May 1964. Natural gas service will 

gre s fmexte ded to 40 communities on our 

s be nagstem luring 1961. Last year we ex- 
nded our 161 kilovolt system by a 

the 4tilgw in erconnection with the Omaha 

ent -e #blic Power District system. We 

the: 

ma: im 

" pl ogra 

blic CO 

tio: —y . ee 

ely; agp '!) expression “without change 

there can be no real progress,” 

sa bets Never more true in the utility 
dustry than it is today. The nature 
our service demands that we plan 
ars ahead in anticipation of changes 
come. New ideas for serving our 

ng. uni 

line wi 

our oth ANSAS GAS AND ELeEctric Com- 

an el@& PANY has again completed a 

stem, gecade of substantial growth. 


cost cof By the end of 1960, it was serving 
operati@e and a half times as many cus- 
mers who used three times as much 
ng isa tricity as ten years earlier. And 
onibarkge Population of the area served by 
Our lage Company had increased 37 per 
nt, that of metropolitan Wichita, 
line wage load center, by 54 per cent. 
unity q [his increase in service required 
ating @Pansion of facilities. In ten years 
uch oge Company spent $135 million for 
plank striction, 77 per cent of its cur- 
incleng't electric plant investment. One 
nt of tpult is _a much larger generating 


grou 





creatigstem. By this summer, when the 
ne angst 150,000-kilowatt unit of the 
oramext Ivans plant goes on the line, 
+ acti@eklE capability will be 74 times as 
on, ageat.c it was when World War II 
ent faded, four times what it was ten 
terestiqe’’s «20. 

: ting In 1160, the area’s rapid growth 
veled off somewhat, but KG&E en- 
yed . good year nonetheless. Op- 
ating -evenues were up 4.3 per cent 
dne income up 7.9 per cent. Com- 
ercia’ revenues rose 7 per cent, in- 
istria revenues 3 per cent despite 

conong sonwhat soft overall U.S. 
17 1S Mono °, 
f t# In 1°61, KG&E is laying ground- 
in tHork ‘or continued growth. A $10 
ed effillion slus construction program is 
durigeing « irried out including comple- 


1rougon o 
is a/ransn 


ié 8, @PNE 8, i: 





the new generating unit. 
ssion lines and_ substations 
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will soon complete a second 161 kilo- 
volt interconnection with Interstate 
Power Company. 

We are pleased that we can con- 
tribute to the economic growth of 
our nation. We believe that the 
continued growth of the free enter- 
prise system is the only permanent 
solution to our nation’s economic 
problems. Any temporary stimulus in 
the form of government spending 
programs, regardless of intent or 
plan, can only represent a small por- 


Centerville, Iowa 


customers more efficiently and more 
economically must constantly be in 
process of conception, development 
and application. 

One reservoir of new concepts lies 
in the minds of utility company em- 
ployees. The full utilization of this 


Wichita, Kansas 
G. W. Evans, President 


also account for major parts of this 
year’s construction expenditures. 
Among transmission projects are 
two new interconnections with neigh- 
boring utilities, one to the east, one to 
the west. KG&E was an area pioneer 
in interconnected systems, making its 
first in 1917. Today it is a part of 
both the Southwest Power Pool and 
Interconnected Systems Group, com- 
prised of more than 100 systems. 
More than 90 of them investor- 
owned. Voluntary systems such as 
these make unnecessary any federal 
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tion of the total needed. 

Proposals being discussed to re- 
form the federal tax system so as to 
provide additional incentives for in- 
vestment in plant and equipment 
should not be restricted to the effect 
upon the income of business. Serious 
consideration should be given to in- 
creasing the dividend credit and ex- 
clusions to stimulate the incentive for 
investment by millions of potential 
shareholders in our American enter- 
prise system. 


Iowa Southern Utilities Company 


H. L. Mann, Chairman of the Board 


reservoir could be of vital impor- 
tance to our industry. Employees are 
eager to have a role in the unfolding 
future of their company. It should 
be a goal of each company to provide 
every encouragement and motivation 
for employees to fill this rdle. 


Kansas Gas and Electric Company 


transmission grids in this area. Any 
such federal system built would, to a 
large extent, be duplication and a 
waste of tax funds. 

KG&E is the sole supplier of 
power to all seven rural electric co-ops 
in its area, selling them firm power at 
an average cost of 5.63 mills per 
kilowatt-hour in 1960. It has served 
all RECs in the area since 1940. The 
company also provides electric service 
and gives advice and assistance to 12 
small towns which own their distribu- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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1960 1950 1935 
Utility plant at original cost .... $388,057,761 $160,061,083 $68,324,589 
Long-term debt ............++-- 147,040,000 77,000,000 49,781,500 
% debt of net utility plant ...... 44.5% 56.8% 74.1% 
% debt of total capitalization .. 47.0% 54.1% 55.2% 
Preferred stock ..........2.000. 41,391,656 21,391,656 22,007,800 
Convertible preference stock ... 4,595,240 4,326,840 —_ 
Common stock and surplus ...... 119,690,942 39,568,042 18,333,254 
Total capitalization ............. 312,717,838 142,286,538 90,122,554 
Operating revenues ..........-- 123,528,934 48,074,514 12,890,306 
Nef income ..........sccceccees 16,938,581 7,572,460 958,473 


oC ANE LE 


President 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 













tion systems. An emergency inter- 
connection agreement and a 25-year 
contract to furnish all of their power 
requirements over their base load are 
in effect with two additional cities 
which operate municipally-owned 
power plants. KG&E also has offered 
long term contracts to provide elec- 
tric service at favorable rates to all 
cities in its service area which have 
municipally-owned power plants. 


The 


HE electric operations of The 

Kansas Power and Light Com- 
pany continued to develop and ex- 
pand during 1960 despite the nation- 
wide slow down in business. The 
sound balance of agriculture and in- 
dustry in the central and northeastern 
sections of the state—the territory 
served by the company—contributed 
to the continued business expansion 
in the area. 

Kansas’ agriculture production last 
year was the highest on record al- 
though the cash value of all crops 
ranked third in history due to some- 
what lower market prices. Total crop 
and livestock production exceeded one 
and a quarter billion dollars in 1960 
and prospects are currently favorable 
for another good agricultural year in 
1961 

The past decade has witnessed a 
transition in Kansas from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural state to one 
in which agriculture and industry 
now contribute about equally to the 
overall income of Kansas. 

In the past two years alone 223 
new industries have located in Kansas 
and in the past ten years the popula- 
tion shift to the central and eastern 
sections of the state has been so ex- 
tensive that now 92 per cent of the 



























| ie demand for electric service 
in the area served by the Lake 
Superior District Power Company 
continues to increase at approximate- 
ly the same rate as the national aver- 
age. Sales to certain industries have 
shown a decrease, effected by national 
economic conditions, but have re- 
sponded favorably recently. 

The iron industry has been going 
through a period of economic adjust- 
ment which is reflected in kilowatt- 
hour sales to this class of customer. 
Nevertheless in 1960 the company’s 
total kilowatt-hour sales reached an 
all time high of over 362 million 
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KG&E is not only preparing for 
future growth, but encouraging it. 
The company in mid-1960 announced 
a new, low rate for commercial cook- 
ing, space and water heating, de- 


to become “good salesmen”’ for th 
state, particularly in 1961, Kans 
centennial year. 

There is strong evidence {| 
growth in southeast Kansas wii! ¢q 





































signed to spur further use of tinue. It offers a wealth of nituff% 1 
electricity. It has inaugurated an in- resources, trained and _ prod ictig hot 
dustrial procurement program in its manpower and an ideal center « f ijfere ‘ i 
service area. The nationally recog- nation location. 50. 
nized Focal Point, U. S. A., is being It is truly Focal Point, U. S. Ajprin: t 
expanded, urging southeast Kansans p the ar 
e el cif 
Kansas Power and Light Company ine ea 
Topeka, Kansas on ¢ I 
Batrour S. JEFFREY, President ae 
population live in these two areas. rected our heaviest sales prom oti Th ee 
And it is in this central and eastern to electric space heating and hay eh we ks 
Kansas area that KPL extends a_ success in meeting the competit on @.1) sh 
large part of its service. low gas rates in an almost ei tire on: s; 
Keeping ahead of this area’s de- saturated gas space heating mark iy Sev 
velopment required a construction As a result of these efforts, an: willy 11 
budget of more than $14 million last the help of a 14 cents per kilowati-ho atin 
year. For 1961 KPL has budgeted special electric heating rate, we nd ovis 
more than $20 million, a large part of have more than 550 electrically heat Mtl | 
which will be allocated to construc- homes in our service area and moff,. ¢. 1 
tion of a new 175,000-kilowatt gen- than 600 electric heating custome). , 
erating addition to Tecumseh station; residential and commercial. wee 
to the continuance of our high volt- KPL has sold a unique concept si ae 
age transmission line conversion pro- electric heating and cooling for - Md 
gram and to the expected completion eight-story office building now in cof... 


of an additional transmission line 
system surrounding Topeka. 

Not included in 1961’s record con- 
struction budget were plans recently 
announced by KPL and eight other 
electric companies for construction of 
a 4,000-mile network of high voltage 
transmission lines spanning an eight- 
state area from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Omaha, Nebraska. The grid will 
make available interconnections of 
greater capacities than ever before 
for electric power systems in the 
area. It will also provide stronger 
ties for interchange of the more than 
12 million kilowatts of electric gen- 
erating capacity in the area. 

In the past two years we have di- 


Lake Superior District Power Company 


Ashland, Wisconsin 


which was an increase of 7.8 per cent 
over the previous year. 

The tourist business of Northern 
Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan served by the company 
continues to grow, making this area 
a nationally known playground. 

Increased kilowatt-hour sales ac- 
counted for an increase in total elec- 
tric revenue of 6.2 per cent over 
1959. Net income amounted to $1,- 
270,242 which was $78,611 or 6.6 per 
cent over last year. Earnings avail- 
able for common stock were $1.83 per 
share as compared with earnings of 


$1.70 per share in 1959. 














struction in Topeka. It offers an ele 
tric heating and cooling system cot 
petitive with conventional fossil fy 
systems in both installation and o 
erating costs for multi-story buil 
ings. It is based on the use of t 
heat pump to extract heat principal 
from the core of the building itse 
rather than from outside air and th 
distributing the heat to the perimet 
or areas of the building needing 
Full use is thus made from the co 
siderable heat generated within t 
building itself from modern hi 
level lighting, people and_ busine 
machines. Provision is made for sto 
ing excess heat for later distributi 
by the heat pump when called for. 


inusu: LI 


G. A. DonaLp, Chairman of the Board 


In December of 1960 the new 
million boiler addition to the con 
pany’s Bay Front steam gencratin / 
plant at Ashland, Wisconsin w:s pt 
into service. The completion of th 
unit increased the system generatin 
capacity 20,000 kilowatts. 
The construction budget fo: 1% 
is $1,123,000 and is expected to 
spent as follows: production pla 
$160,000; transmission plant $78 
000; distribution plant $844,00; an 
general plant $41,000. Majo & 
penditures in 1961 will be fir ex 
tending and increasing the ca act 
of the distribution systems. 
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nce tl 

Wil! ¢o 
f nity 160 our company’s kilowatt- 
rod ict. hor sales to ultimate consumers 
ter ..f yere < little more than twice those of 
n50. This increase in electric sales 
SS. Afprin: the past ten years was equal 
‘the annual volume attained during 
ee: ire preceding period of sixty- 
ine cars dating back to the initia- 
yn ©. Louisville central station elec- 
ic sc vice by one of our predecessor 

pnp: nies in 1881. 

a, Old Th. gas department member of our 
sate i mb'ied gas and electric family has 
we " Btabl shed an even better record of 
© Urge cent sales growth. In the period of 
Tarkdhiy seven years from 1953 through 
an Will) our annual volume of gas sales 
vati-hot ) ult:mate consumers doubled from 
We 1diyproximately 20.4 billion cubic feet 
ly heat'411 billion cubic feet. This gain 
+ me ras equal to that attained during the 

stome 


tire preceding period of 115 years. 
Despite a temporary drop in our 
bmpany’s large industrial sales in- 
ident to the current business reces- 
ion, we are looking forward to a 
ontinued healthy growth in all 
lasses of electric and gas sales in the 
ears ahead. With specific reference 


mcept 4 
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and 0 . ere aei . thint, Gas Cooking—12,000 Cu. Ft. per year _ Annual Cost 
er ) residential electric load, we think T alcen alone <withino Other 26) SERVICE a o/c o20%. seen hews cee cneeee nae $ 15.48 
: ilk appropriate to submit a brief dis- Incremental cost after water heating and house heating ................... 8.28 
; O! gpssion of some special factors which Incremental cost after gas house heating ...........0....sceccceeseeseesees 7.89 
incipal re expected to hold our rate of in- Incremental cost. after gas water heating: 2... 2.006 6.6... cscececscesseeens 9.00 
1g itsease in this load below that of some Gas Water Heating—21,600 Cu. Ft. per year 
ind thd ther electric systems Taken alone with no other gas service ........... 02. ee eee cece ee eee eens $ 23.04 
erimet( it is eenerally re aun sautd teat elec: Incremental cost after cooking and house heating .......0......6.6-5-0eeeees 15.05 
ding @. se aig Prec eae eae age Incremental cost alter gas hodse Neate. .. .os ee cie sc ccc weisin wemeeeeers 14.66 
he can, house heating, water heating, Incremental: coat alter Pasi COOKINE 46.645 sales cele s bons. ree ncetee scams 16.56 
hin t woking, and air . conditioning off et Gas House Heating—135,000 Cu. Ft. per year 
m ti he largest potential for future resi- Taken alone with no other gas service ...... eee $101.45 
. Mentia! electric growth. Our com- Incremental cost after cooking and water heating ...................00ee: 92.35 
USING eny’s service area is predominantly Incremental cost after gas water heating ...............seeeeeeceeeeeeeees 93.07 
: fe lien 26 falicated tw the fact that men enaaherap or 0 cet Petar acl v en ankere cla ere ene attr a ar eee ee 93.86 
D ° : . 18 Vays fe ‘mati, 
: tmost 90 per cent of our residential otal Cost of Various Gas Combinations 
1 for. tri - ; ate adits. il Cooking, water heating, and house heating .........168,600 cw. ft......... $124.39 
a: Seen _—? a Cockifgs and: water Heagnge: 6c.) 6< <c.cciecc cs stew ccesws SI GOW Cl Me lees 32.04 
mr gas service. By reason of our Gookine ‘aise House Heauie 66. os a. osicec ks eenenns ccs 147,000 cu. ft.. 109.34 
inusu:lly low gas rates nearly all of Water heating and house heating ...............0000- 156,600 cu. ft......... 116.11 
new 
¢ con e 
evan Announcing .. . 
vas p 
of thi ‘ 
-atin a move to new offices 
AROHE 
196 
to D : 
Pennevlvania ALLEGHENY POWER SYSTEM, INC. 
pla . 
$78 Maryland 320 Park Avenue ° New York 22, N. Y. 
West (at 50th Street) 


Virginia 
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Louisville Gas and Electric Company 


Some Comments on Utility Load Growth and Cost of Residential Gas and Electric Service 


Operat'ng divisions: Monongahela Power Company ° 
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Louisville, Kentucky 
G. R. Armstronc, President 












































bined cost of all three types of serv- 
ice is only $124.39 per year. The 
additional cost for both gas cooking 
and water heating to a customer al- 
ready using gas for house heating is 
only $22.94 per year. 

This typical gas cost of only 
$124.39 per year for cooking, water 
heating, and house heating, together 
with cost of $72 per year for a 
typical annual electric consumption 
of 2,880 kilowatt-hours for other 
household purposes, gives our resi- 
dential customers the benefit of a cost 
of only $196.39 per year for com- 
bined gas and electric service, includ- 
ing house heating. We believe this an- 
nual cost for all of this household 
service is one of the lowest to be 
found anywhere in the United States 
whether supplied by investor-owned 
companies or subsidized publicly 
owned utilities. 


these customers are using gas for 
cooking, water heating, and house 
heating and are saving themselves 
over $15,000,000 a year by compari- 
son with what they would have to pay 
for like service using any modern 
alternate fuel, including electricity at 
our present special 1.5¢ house heating 
and 1.1¢ water heating rates. In order 
to illustrate how low these annual 
residential costs really are under our 
present natural gas rates, we have 
prepared the accompanying table 
based on typical annual residential 
consumption of 12,000 cubic feet for 
cooking, 21,600 cubic feet for water 
heating and 135,000 cubic feet for 
house heating. This table shows costs 
for each type of usage if taken alone 
and what incremental cost for such 
usage would be if taken in conjunc- 
tion with one or more other types of 
service. It will be noted that the com- 


LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Summary of Annual Costs Under Company’s Present Gas Rates of Typical Yearly 
Natural Gas Consumptions for Residential Cooking, Water Heating, and House Heating 
together with Incremental Cost of Each Type of Such Residential Usage in Combina- 
tion with Other Gas Service. 
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Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Epcar H. Dixon, President 


Middle South System Looks for Increased Efficiency Through Automation of Generating Units 


achieved in the mechanization 
of line crews and extensive research 
is being conducted in the field of 
power transmission, the most impres- 
sive activity directed toward increas- 
ing the efficiency of the Middle South 


Whe notable results are being 


System is to be found in the automa- 
tion of generating equipment. 
System interest and experience in 
power plant automation dates back 
to the early 1950's. It was during this 
period that the first two generating 
units were being installed at Louisi- 
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ana Power & Light Company’s 
mile station. All controls for boj 
turbine, generator, and auxilia: 
these two units were centrali: 
an eight-foot wide control 
With the installation of Unit N 
this plant in 1955, an improved 
of a scanner-logger control 
was employed. The control boa « 
reduced in size to four feet, a 
addition of remote ignition fc 
fired burners with a safety pur; e 
trol system was provided. 


The second step toward co; 
automation came with a pionce 
stallation in 1958 at Louisiana 
& Light Company’s Unit No 
its Sterlington station. The Sterli 
ton installation is a solid-state, ‘igi 
computer which monitors essent 
temperatures and pressures 
makes computations for over. 
thermal efficiency. In the over t 
years that it has been in operation, 
has exceeded the 99 per cent ava 
ability guaranty. 


Based on the experience gained 
Sterlington the decision was made 
completely automate the Little Gyp 
unit which came on the line in Ap 
of this year. There are many if 
portant innovations in the Li 
Gypsy control system. It will cot 
pletely control the start-up, operm 
tions, and shut-down of the gener@l 
ing unit. At lightning speed, it 
monitor some 700 different tempe 
tures, pressures, flow rates, and va! 
and switch positions and log out d 
sired information for record purpo 
every hour or can log any or all 1 
formation on demand. During no 
mal operations, the computer 
check itself during every scan 
which requires only two minv' 
under any circumstance, the co 
finds itself “confused,” it w:! 
sign” and automatically turn the 
over to the operator on duty. 


Little Gypsy will represent « gi 
step forward in the Middle 
System’s search for improved 
my, efficiency, and safety in 
plant operation. Estimates 
improvement in fuel econor'y 4 
protracted savings in insurar 


hazards. 
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that transmits progress—through system-matic growth 





Serving an area of 150,000 square miles—with a population in 
excess of 2,700,000—in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas. 





@ Central Power and Light Company 

@ Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
@ Southwestern Electric Power Company 
e@ West Texas Utilities Company 
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Minnesota Power & Light Company 


Fe many years — perhaps too 
many—Minnesota Power & Light 
Company has operated like most other 
investor-owned utilities. We have 
been concerned with the problems of 
engineering, financing, selling and 
planning that have come with expan- 
sion, interconnection and pooling of 
our systems to meet tomorrow’s pow- 
er needs. 

We have pretty much solved these 
problems or we know how to solve 
them. But we have not been as ac- 
complished in solving our political 
problems. 

The real problem facing our elec- 
tric industry today, and thus every 
one of the investor-owned companies, 
it seems to me, is the threat of compe- 
tition from our own government. It 
is a critical problem because we have 
not been able to get voters to really 
understand and care enough about 
the socialist philosophy that is in- 
volved. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
Cray C. Boswe.t, President 


Survey after survey shows that 
public versus private power is not a 
prime factor in influencing votes. In 
the last presidential election, Mr. 
Nixon carried most of the states 
where public power was thought to 
be an issue. 

Yet, the politically persuasive mi- 
nority elements who want to take over 
our business keep us under con- 
tinual fire. This, despite the fine rec- 
ord we have compiled as individual 
companies in customer, employee, 
stockholder and public relations. 

Appointments to Kennedy adminis- 
tration positions affecting our indus- 
try give us cause for more alarm be- 
cause of the public power orientation 
of the appointees. 

We have to decide, as individual 
companies, what we are going to do 
about it at the grass roots levels where 
we serve and have the most friends 

and most influence—and where our 


combined efforts on a nation: 
must gain effective support. 

We know we have person: | 
tact, as employees of investor 
utilities, with our customers. 
lows that if we are well inforn 
ployees, we can better comm 
to customers what they have « 
in our industry’s fight: the 
traditional freedoms when a 
central government injects itse’ 
and more not only into the 
industry, but also into other fi: | 
business. 

Perhaps a program dealing 
cally with government com; 
and involving our employee: 
best be placed under the broa 
of  legislative-economic pri 
Such problems are being eley 
a top spot in our company alo1 
the ones we have learned to 
engineering, finance, sales and 
ning. 


Missouri Public Service Company 


W: consider Kansas City, Mis- 


souri’s annexation of 107 
square miles of our service territory 
as one of the most significant devel- 
opments in the history of our com- 
pany. This annexation, voted last 
year, will all be complete by 1963. 
A thirty-year franchise was unani- 
mously granted to us by the city 
council of Kansas City, Missouri, to 
continue serving the 107 square miles 
of annexed area. 

When the Kansas City annexations 
are complete in 1963, we will be serv- 
ing 34 per cent of the incorporated 
area of Kansas City, Missouri and 
approximately 70 per cent of what 
is generally considered metropolitan 
Kansas City, Missouri. Forty-two per 
cent of our 1960 revenues came from 
this urban and suburban area. We 
expect this figure to increase to 44 
per cent this year. Only a few years 
ago this business comprised only 30 
per cent of our total revenues. 

We enjoy the unique position of 
having a much smaller per cent of in- 
dustrial revenues to total revenues 
than most firms in the industry. This 
occurs primarily because of the very 
substantial suburban growth in the 
metropolitan Kansas City area. Last 
year, only 13 per cent of our revenue 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
RicHArRD C. GREEN, President 


was classified industrial. Our position 
regarding industrial revenue is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that 
one of the large components of our 
industrial revenue is revenue received 
from Power Coal Company whose 
coal production goes primarily to 
electric generating plants. Two other 
of our very stable industries are the 
TWA Overhaul Base at the Kansas 
City Mid-Continent International 
Airport and Pittsburgh Corning’s 
new $5 million plant at Sedalia. 

Our industrial sales will gradually 
increase due to the addition of the 
Kansas City Works of the Western 
Electric Company which we con- 
nected on March 24th this year. Ulti- 
mate consumption is estimated to be 
60 million kilowatt-hours, but this is 
not expected before 1963. The grad- 
ual build-up over the next two years 
is expected to give us an annual rev- 
enue of $800,000. Western Electric 
expects to have an employee force of 
5,000 in 1963. We anticipate, from 
demonstrated experience in other 
communities, that the industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential growth inci- 
dent to the large Western Electric 
plant will be as great or greater than 
the plant itself. 

We are in the fortunate position 


of not having any excess gencrati 
capacity in connection with construg 
ing the Sibley generating stati 
There are two primary reasons f{ 
this circumstance. First, we have bet 
purchasing a substantial amount 
our power requirements and as af 
sult we were in the position to redu 
to some extent our purchased pow 
commitments immediately prior 
the first unit at Sibley going in 
commercial operation. Also we aret 
peating this plan in connection wi 
our second unit at Sibley which go 
into commercial operation this falf. 
Secondly, the fact that our lo 
growth rate is much faster than t 
electric power industry means th 
our normal load growth requ res 
to have a relatively large block of neg. 
power available annually. Bec 
these two factors we are abl 
stall larger units than the 
company our size and avoid in -té 
excess generating capacity by 
the reduction of purchased 
commitments to our schedule f 
ing new capacity. Even wit 
units of our new Sibley pla 
pleted we will still be pur: 
approximately 10 per cent of | 
quirements. This means that 
in a position to base load ou 
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nt and reflect in net income the 
| eco:.omies resulting from produc- 
¢ a arge portion of our power 
















ationa! s¢ quire nents at about 7 mills, which 
ort. clude fixed charges. Our over-all 
arson: | cfrcha ed power cost in 1960 was 
estor- owrgl4 0 ls. 
lers. ‘t {Disc osure by the Census Bureau 
form def the 1960 census figures pointed 
omm nicait an ther very significant develop- 
ave @ stent u our metropolitan Kansas 
the | \ss ity, “lissouri territory. The subur- 
n a stro in p-pulation of the four counties 
; itsei’ m@mpr sing the Missouri portion of 
the ero} olitan Kansas City doubled in 
ier fi |dsfpula ion during the decade of the 
ties. Jf particular significance is the 
ling ict that the greatest increases were 
com: tie the suburban communities located 





rgely within 70 per cent of metro- 







yvees : A : a 
—- litan Kansas City, Missouri. These 
ld . 
. Ht the pace with a 113 per cent 
“on crease during the fifties. This sub- 





elev.ited 





ban area is mainly served by our 





along w mpany. 
to solvell We now have eight shopping cen- 
anc plays in our metropolitan service area, 






e major one being the new $15 mil- 
on regional Blue Ridge Shopping 
enter. Nine new shopping centers 
ave been proposed in this area. With 
e fast move to the suburbs under- 
ay, we expect additional shopping 
nters to spring up continually as 
gencratighe result of this population migra- 
construgfon. 

g stati We are pleased to have recently 
-asons Ifiold an $8 million Series M First 
have be#Mfortgage thirty-year bond issue 
mount Garrying an interest rate of 4.75 per 
d as a tent. It will not be necessary for us 
to red, issue additional securities until 














prior 
‘oing in 
we arer 
‘tion wi 





reew;'yS now under construction and 
brojec'ed in our service territory will 






rea (velopment program. Our serv- 
. will contain a portion of ev- 
ry mijor freeway and highway ex- 









2a a endit out from Kansas City into the 
quires tate f Missouri. We anticipate a 
id of a ubst« 1tial amount of the strip-city | 
i alk ype ¢- growth along these new routes 





low |-ing constructed. 
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SOLID GROWTH 


om 


CONTINUES 


in West-Central Ohio! 


New homes... 
New expressways... 
New schools... 





We think the 500 miles of new 


ave « very beneficial effect on our | 





| THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT COMPANY | 





in our annual report, we state: 
“In 1960 so much was written and said about a recession, 
faltering economy, and similar observations, that many 
people have forgotten that we have just slowed down. We 
did not stop or retreat. We continued to build. 

“In West-Central Ohio solid growth continued throughout 
1960. To stay ahead, The Dayton Power and Light Company 
also had to grow. Our total plant investment went well over 
the $300 million mark. We added more than 6000 electric 
and 7000 gas customers. Our revenues reached $96 million 
and are almost certain to pass $100 million in 1961.” 

If you would like the whole story, the coupon will bring 
you a copy of our Annual Report. 
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THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
25 North Main, Dayton 1, Ohio FUF 661 
Please send me a copy of your 1960 Annual Report ] 
Zone States: 
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ONTANA-Dakota Utilities Co.’s 
1961 expansion program is 


one of the largest in our history. We 
have budgeted $12.8 million for con- 


struction of new and electric 
property additions. 
Work has started on a 66,000 


kilowatt addition to our R. M. Hes- 


gas 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
Ceci. W. Situ, President 


kett steam-electric generating station 
at Mandan, North Dakota. The new 
installation, to be completed in 1963, 
will boost the station name plate ca- 
pacity to 91,000 kilowatts. The plant 
is ideally located with respect to pro- 
jected system load growth, ample 
water supply and an unlimited sup- 
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ply of cheap fuel from the 
mining operations of our \y! 
owned subsidiary, Knife Rive 
Mining Company. MDU has s: 2ce 
fully pioneered in the use of Yo 
Dakota and Montana lignite < jal 
generate low-cost power. It is « ir 
lief that thermal power will ev tw 
ly occupy a dominant position n 


This project will make new de:p g 
reserves, totaling 324 billion cubffo) 
feet, available to our markets lr 
new pipeline will provide a cor ipleglowa 
loop for our main North LDakogfl,000 
system. This assures an adequaie g 
supply to our customers througho 
western North Dakota and 
transmission capacity to and fro 
our Baker field underground sioradfi 
reservoir in southeastern Montanale 

We feel that the economy in o 
five-state service area is definite 
moving ahead. Improvements | 
farming practices, development of 
cattle feeding industry and expa 
sion in irrigation farming will co 
tinue to strengthen the region’s moj 
important industry—agriculture. T 
oil industry is making excellent pro 
ress and is now a major factor in th 
economy in the states we serve. 0 
company is also benefiting directly bé 
cause of its substantial oil interest 
In addition, new small industrie 
using locally produced raw materials 
such as fine clays, lignite and agrif!.. 
cultural products, are doing well. f 

The political climate in the state 

: : lustri 

by the proceedings in the recen! stat... 
legislative sessions. No legislati: 
imical to the interests of inves 
owned utilities, was approve’. 

We are looking forward to « 
ued progress in our service aré 
confidence and optimism. 


e pe )\ 
an < 
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ur ndustry faces in this and fu- 









n the stf#J tv e years a greater and more 
ur y holffticu’) challenge and danger than 
Rive (Cer b: ore. 

has si cceqPro! »uncements of the Secretary 
e of Void tl - Assistant Secretary of the 





, the REA Administrator, and 





nite « jal 


























it is « ur }gher © »vernment officials, indicate an 
ill ev atygtituc of more aggressive expansion 
ition ni go ernment-owned and _ govern- 
thro: zhoffent-i aanced power programs and 
erc iter competition with our in- 

tmen prqgstry ‘han ever before. 
onstr icti@ An ¢xample is the recent recom- 
h pr ssygende ion of the Army Engineers 
line fe.eral construction of the $235- 
Knowles project in Montana 
v dec p ofm the flathead river. It is a marginal 
lion culffojiec: with a benefit-cost ratio of 
rkets io 1. Knowles, with 256,000 






lowaits of capacity, will cost over 
th Dakof@fl,000 per kilowatt, compared to The 
equaie gglontana Power Company’s proposed 
0 Buffalo Rapids projects which 
ill be flooded out by Knowles and 
hich would have 240,000 kilowatts 
f capacity at a cost of less than $200 
r kilowatt. 

The Army Engineers justify 
nowles by using power benefits at 
#2 mills per kilowatt-hour, although 
















ent pro; 

or in th 

rve. 0 ROWTH and redevelopment of the 
rectly be territory of New England Elec- 





System continued in 1960. 
hroushout New England the dec- 
just ended has seen gratifying 
xpan.:on and increased job oppor- 
wnitic:. Gains in electronics, trans- 
portat:on equipment, ordnance, plas- 
ics, a parel, research, and service in- 
have far outweighed the de- 
the residue of the textile in- 
New England Electric Sys- 







naterialg 
nd agr 
* well. 












n\ estorg§, } : : : 

a em s-ares increasingly in the ex- 

“contin of the new industries as they 

ec. witht further outward from the 
pawn ig grounds in “Research 





ind other traditional centers. 
growth has averaged nearly 
cent per year for the last 
lecad’ Construction of a second out- 
rr, ci cumferential highway around 
on a radius almost entirely 
service area is well under way. 
‘xpai.sion of plastics, electronics, 
nd o her fast-growing industries in 
ther oarts of the System, and in- 
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The Montana Power Company 


Butte, Montana 
J. E. Corette, President 


kilowatt-hour. Using the sales price 
of power, the loss to the taxpayers 
on*this project over a fifty-year peri- 
od will be more than $350 million. 

If our industry on a nationwide 
basis does not courageously oppose 
at every turn this destructive com- 
petition and this unnecessary and 
wasteful program of expanding gov- 
ernment power, we will suffer a very 
detrimental and destructive set-back 
in our efforts to stem the movement 
toward more government ownership. 

I believe and propose that every 
utility executive in America hold 
himself in readiness on a minuteman 
basis to go to Washington to testify 
against any federal expansion in the 
power field. Only by this type of 
joint effort on a nationwide basis 
can we hope to offset this unfair tax- 
free competition and can we hope 
to succeed. 

Extensive polls show that we have 
not succeeded in informing the pub- 
lic regarding the tax burden federal 
power imposes on all the people, the 
lack of any benefit from federal pow- 
er to most people and the waste that 
federal power creates by building 
expensive government-owned, tax- 
free projects and eliminating tax- 


New England Electric System 
Boston, Massachusetts 
WILLIAM WEBSTER, President 


creasingly effective industrial devel- 
opment activities in Rhode Island, 
the Merrimack Valley, central Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere promises still 
higher growth rate for the 1970's. 
To meet these requirements, plans 
have been developed for capacity and 
transmission through 1965. Yankee 
Atomic Electric Company, 30 per 
cent owned by the System, has been 
producing electricity from its 136,- 
000 kilowatt nuclear reactor since 
November 10, 1960. The plant was 
completed on schedule and well within 
estimated cost. Construction is under 
way on the Brayton Point 500,000 
kilowatt tidewater plant at the diagon- 
al corner of the System from Yankee. 
One unit is scheduled for completion 
in 1963, and the second in 1964. Prior 
to that, in 1962, 230,000 kilowatts of 
capacity will be purchased from Ni- 
agara Mohawk Power Corporation 
on a declining schedule for three 
years. A 230,000 kilovolt transmis- 
sion line is being built to bring this 
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paying business. Each company, on a 
local and individual basis, should 
greatly expand its public information 
program so that the public will be- 
come informed on at least the fol- 
lowing: 


The waste of government pow- 
er projects and the burden on the 
taxpayers. 

The preference clause and its 
discrimination against customers 
of stockholder-owned electric com- 
panies. 

The facts regarding 2 per cent 
money to REAs and the taxes 
which REAs escape. 

The enormous contribution of 
the stockholder-owned electric in- 
dustry to the economy and to the 
tax base of our states and our na- 
tion. 

The Montana Power Company of- 
fers to do its full share in each of 
these fields. 

Space limitation prevents my writ- 
ing about our construction and our 
growth, but like most other electric 
utilities, we are growing, spending, 
working hard and bearing up well in 
spite of our troubles. 


power to the heart of the system, as 
well as other lines to tie in Brayton 
Point and strengthen the System grid 
and its interconnections. We are con- 
tinuing the now highly developed re- 
gional practice of alternately build- 
ing and buying capacity on a co-op- 
erative basis with our several neigh- 
bors. This has proven effective in 
leaining for us the cost advantages 
(Continued on Page 90) 


GOT TENSION STRINGING 
PROBLEMS? 


If cranky tension-stringing ropes are 
causing you trouble, drop us a line. 
CF&I-Wickwire has a new, greatly im- 
proved wire rope that can save you time 
and money in this regard. For complete 
details, write: Sales Engineering Depart- 
ment, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 232, Palmer, Mass. 
Wickwire Rope 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON 
CORPORATION 
































of large-sized units both investment 
and operating. 

Organization streamlining has been 
required to keep pace with the physi- 
cal integration of New England Elec- 
tric System. The year 1960 saw the 
merger of seven companies into the 
Massachusetts Electric Company 
which now serves 310,000 customers. 
This leaves one distributing company 























































EW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE 

Inc. realized gains in the sale 
of all services in 1960. Gerald L. 
Andrus, president, stated in his an- 
nual report to stockholders that to- 
tal operating revenues amounted to 
$58,880,747, an increase of 9.7 per 
cent over 1959. Electric operating 
revenues for the year totaled $36,- 


HREE recent developments in 

Upstate, New York may be of 
special interest and significance to the 
electric utility industry. They are the 
advent of power from the Niagara 
River Project, the construction of a 
statewide transmission grid, and a 
new research and development pro- 
gram designed to achieve economical 
atomic power. 

The Niagara Power Project, de- 
veloped by the Power Authority of 
the state of New York, generated its 
first power last February and _ is 
scheduled for completion in Decem- 
ber, 1962, with an ultimate capacity 
of over two million kilowatts. The 
Niagara Mohawk System has con- 
tracted with the Authority to pur- 
chase up to 1,190,000 kilowatts, and 
two other investor-owned utility sys- 
tems in the project’s marketing area 
will take a total of 685,000 kilowatts. 
The remainder of the project’s output 
has been purchased by municipal op- 
erations. 

The advent of such a large amount 
of power in a relatively short period 
has created serious marketing prob- 
lems for Niagara Mohawk and the 
other investor-owned utilities. The 
vast output of the Niagara Project 
will be poured into a region where 
the utilities have more than sufficient 
generating facilities to meet the needs 
of their customers. 

Niagara Mohawk will have large 
reserves of electric generating capac- 
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each in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Hampshire, and four in 
Massachusetts. Hearings before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
have been completed looking to the 
elimination of the single minority in- 
terest remaining in one of these eléc- 
tric companies. We are seeking from 
that same body approval to retain our 
eight gas companies, all located in 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


141,010, or 8.5 per cent higher than 
in 1959. Gas operating revenues 
gained 7.2 per cent and transit op- 
erating revenues gained 18.9 per cent 
over the previous year. 

Continuing expansion and improve- 
ment of the electric and gas systems 
and modernization of the transit sys- 
tem is planned. Included in the pro- 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


Syracuse, New York 
. Earte J. Macuo.p, President 


ity. This will be temporary, as the 
normal growth of electric use within 
the marketing area will steadily 
absorb the Niagara output. 

However, without waiting on this, 
Niagara Mohawk has taken vigorous 
action to open up larger markets for 
electric power, particularly through 
bulk sales to neighboring utility sys- 
tems in the Metropolitan New York 
Area, New England, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

To facilitate this increased inter- 
change of power, the Niagara Mo- 
hawk system is building over 200 
miles of 345,000-volt lines through 
the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys to 
strengthen substantially its existing 
link with that of Consolidated Edison. 
These will quadruple the capacity to 
exchange power between the two sys- 
tems. A new 230,000 volt extension 
from these lines will extend eastward 
to provide enlarged interconnections 
with New England. 

Niagara Mohawk’s new transmis- 
sion grid will be the center part of a 
new grid that will extend through the 
heart of New York state from 
Niagara Falls to New York city. The 
western section will be built by the 
Power Authority; the eastern section 
by Consolidated Edison. This grid of 
over 600 circuit miles will become the 
backbone of power for all of New 
York state, making possible an inter- 
change of much larger amounts of 
power within the state, and greatly 












Massachusetts, as a second inte 
utility system. 

With the end of a long se 
corporate complexities now in 
attention is being concentrat 
streamlining the internal or; 
tion. Studies looking to a centr: ! co 
puter for accounting, engineerir », a 
control are well under way as | art 
this preparation for the futur: 
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De 

gram 1s construction of a peo.) mi ne 9 
lion addition to the company’s ° ‘ea a ‘ 
electric generating station at M -ho ~ " 
which was begun early in 196! Th a - 
project is scheduled for com ‘etioff \;, 
in 1963. Work is in progrss t tac 
strengthen electrical connection: wit gee 


the Louisiana Power & Light Con 


pany. 
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enhancing the exchange of powe ti it 
. . 1 « QO 
with other systems in the northieast{{" r 
: ng the 


ern United States. 
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The seven major investor-owneg. 4. 

utilities in New York state are now 4... 
Db 


launched on a joint effort to produc 
power from atomic energy at cost 
competitive with conventional fuels 

To achieve this objective, they havg 
formed a non-profit company, E-mpir 
State Atomic Development Assof? 
ciates, Inc., which will invest ove 
$10 million in this basic developmen 
program. 

From methods tested or projecte 
to date that show the best possibili 
ties of producing economical atomi 
power, ESADA has selected two fo 
intensive development. It has con 
tracted with the General Electri 
Company which will build a 5,000 
kilowatt direct superheat reactor planj 
at its Vallecitos Atomic Labor itor) 
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in California. Niagara Mohawk’ Di 
project engineering department ‘s de-gpow' 
signing essentially all parts o° this a 4 
new prototype plant except the re- ae 
actor. ESADA has also cont: icted es 
with the General Dynamics Co: ora), 
tion to carry out the necessary def poo) 
velopment work and evaluate -ngBation 
neering features of a full scale igh sever 
Temperature Gas Cooled Re ctor-fand 
The ESADA companies expec: thatfimem| 
the two developments will take ‘hreegcepti 
years to complete. conn: 
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Northern States Power Company 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


y series 
W in sig 
itrated q expect that Northern States 
ore aniz ower Company will continue 
-ntr: “ confhe p: gress which has been evident 
eri! ¢, atffurin the past decade. We have 
as | art @eat confidence in the continued in- 
tur tistr «1 development of our territory 
id re preparing to invest about 
300 uillion in new plant and equip- 
ment in the next five years to meet 
he a ticipated growth. 
$9. i Wc are concerned about the out- 
3 Mime of certain political facets of our 
y Can@.sin ss, and we look upon the next 
‘nd 7 kn ycars as being quite critical in 
om a his Citegory. : : : 
eres ¢ Wi h the American public being 
~> ‘°° Gillin and anxious to invest in util- 
ton” Witt. securities on a personal and volun- 
ht Cong: 
: renewed drive for federal 
f poweg , Power projects again focuses at- 
ortheastgention upon the economic waste fac- 
ng the nation through the duplica- 
_— ion of electric power facilities. The 
oan aan ndicated need for higher defense 
prod udgets magnifies the problem. The 
at costyonomc- waste of this duplication 
l fuels @ double impact on the nation. 
Itimpairs the stability of investmenis 
rey hav y private capital at a time when the 
_ government is trying to stimulate 
™ aa woduction, and in the end saddles 
‘ the consumer-taxpayer with higher 
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\ estor-owned 


ror electric service. 


electric utilities 
in enviable record of achieve- 
The power supply has been 


uate and rates have been reason- 


t is a high fixed-cost industry, 
all avenues of engineering, fi- 
g and management skill must 


1 ployed to maintain world lead- 


in this field. I do not believe 
ly doubts this leadership. 
ing World War II, electric 
systems in the Southwest and 
ny other areas met the emer- 
needs of defense plants by 
their regional power re- 
This was accomplished in 
ea by the Southwest Power 
which was a voluntary associ- 
if twelve electric utilities in a 
tate area. The Oklahoma Gas 
lectric Company has been a 
r of this pool since its in- 
i and at present we have inter- 
tions at eighteen points with 
19%61—PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ALLEN S. Kino, President 


teer basis, it is very difficult to un- 
derstand the current impetus being 
given to certain government pow- 
er programs. The electric utility in- 
dustry is currently collecting over 
$2 billion in taxes; and each new 
federal power project eliminates 
certain of those taxes. How much 
better off the public would be if in- 
vestor-owned companies were per- 
mitted to expand and continue to 
serve, with a continuation of this 
substantial tax contribution to various 
levels of government, rather than to 
expand in the tax favored field. 
Sometime in the near future, the 
people may have an opportunity to 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
DonaLp S. KENNEpy, President 


other electric utility systems in Ok- 
lahoma and Arkansas. 

Within recent weeks, utilities in 
this area have announced plans for 
a high voltage transmission grid, 
which will consist of 4,000 miles of 
heavy transmission lines connecting 
more than 12 million kilowatts of 
generating capacity in eight states 
of the South and Southwest. The 
plan culminates more than three years 
of study. Construction will begin this 
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express their choice in this very seri- 
ous question—should our utilities 
continue as taxpaying investor-owned 
businesses in the American tradition, 
or should we accelerate the current 
activity in the government owned 
tax field? 

The next ten years will be the 
vital years of decision in this matter, 
and we in the utility business must 
do all in our power to inform the 
public so that their choice will be 
based upon proper information. 

We in NSP are confident of the 
ultimate choice, but we are aware of 
the obligations imposed upon us in 
presenting adequate information. 


fall on the first segment of the proj- 
ect in Oklahoma, which will provide 
a high-capacity transmission tie be- 
tween Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company and Public Service Compa- 
ny of Oklahoma. 

The plan fully implements the eco- 
nomic advantages of regional use of 
power facilities without the economic 
waste of duplication. It conserves 
private and public capital for other 
important uses. 
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peer som pitts. & 
Mount Rushmore National Memor 


Electric revenues (thousands) 


Kwh sales (thousands) 


Number customers 


Common stock equity (%) 
Earnings per share, common $ 


Agriculture to mining, timber to tourism, plains 
to mountains . .. that’s South Dakota, ever 
changing, always. different. Over 2-million 
people visit us each year, for this is part of 
America’s playground ,.. the home of Mount 
+ Rushmore, We are proud to serve the Black 
Hills area, and to help in its progress and 
growth, 


1960 1955 1950 
$ 7,405 $ 4,939 $ 2,850 


Fiscal year 


397,220 265,341 125,165 
32,803 27,521 20,884 
36.7 25.7 22.2 
2.56 $ 2.06 $ 1.99 


An Annual Report mailed on request. 


BLACK HILLS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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HE challenge of the future to 
Otter Tail Power Company is 

the same as that to the entire in- 
vestor-owned portion of the electric 
utility business. It is the elimination 
of the threat of further government 
encroachment and the adjustment of 
existing tax inequalities. We are at- 
tempting a unique solution to the 
problem. Ours is not the direct nega- 
tive approach which attempts to pre- 
vent further government ownership 
but rather an indirect approach which 
consists of basic economic education. 
By such communication means as 
we have available to us, we teach 
elementary economic principles to all 
segments of our service area. It is 


. Gas and Electric Company 
is engaged in several large proj- 
ects which combine to make this one 
of the busiest years in its history. 
A major undertaking in full swing is 
the construction of the $300 million 
Alberta-California natural gas pipe- 
line in which PG&E is associated 
with several subsidiary and other 
participating companies. 

This 1,400-mile-long pipeline is sig- 
nificant to the continued economic 
development of our service area and 
hence to the progress of the electric 
industry as well as other industry in 
this region. Beginning next winter it 
will provide a 20 per cent increase 
in our system peak day gas resources. 
During summer periods of reduced 
demands for gas part of the addi- 
tional supply will be injected into 
our underground storage fields for 
customer use in the following winter. 
Our thermal electric plants also will 
require additional summertime gas 
supplies for fuel as we serve our 
high hot-weather electric demands for 
irrigation pumping and air condition- 
ing. 

A new system peak of 5,130,000 
kilowatts was established in July 
1960. It should be substantially ex- 
ceeded this year. A contributing fac- 
tor will be a third successive year of 
subnormal precipitation which Cali- 
fornia is now experiencing, result- 
ing in a further increase in irrigation 
pumping load. To serve the demands 
of our customers, we now have com- 
pany-owned generating sources of 
6,035,500 kilowatts supplemented by 
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Otter Tail Power Company 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
ALBERT V. Hartt, President 


our belief that by so doing we will 
develop thousands of articulate 
spokesmen for the free enterprise 
system, people who can point out the 
fallacies inherent in “cheap govern- 
ment power” arguments. 

Likewise, Otter Tail Power Com- 
pany is convinced that we must be 
openly more aggressive in our po- 
litical participation. For fear we 
might be “criticized” by our opposi- 
tion, we have taken a passive neutral 
approach for too many years. Gov- 
ernment power advocates have no 
such compunctions. They pursue 
every possible political advantage to 
help their socialistic philosophy. The 
least we could do would be to match 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


San Francisco, California 
NorMAN R. SUTHERLAND, President 


about 470,000 kilowatts of capacity 
from other producers. 

‘ We have an additional 1,535,000 
kilowatts under construction or 
scheduled for completion by the end 
of 1964. Notable in this program is 
the 60,000-kilowatt boiling water re- 
actor nuclear unit which is being 
added to the Humboldt Bay power 
plant. It will pioneer the prin- 
ciple of pressure suppression re- 
actor containment. The concrete re- 
actor containment caisson and _ sur- 
rounding water pool have been sunk 
to a depth of 85 feet below ground 
level and construction of the turbine 
pedestal is proceeding at present. The 
unit is scheduled for service in the 
fall of 1962. We are confident that 
in addition to producing competitive 
power in the Humboldt Bay region 
upon the second fuel loading, this 
unit will materially advance the day 
of generally competitive nuclear pow- 
er. 
In another direction in the area 
of unconventional steam generation, 
we will proceed with the installation 
of a second 12,500-kilowatt unit at 
The Geysers geothermal power plant, 
which has been operating success- 
fully since last summer. 

Large conventional units also will 
be added. Having completed in recent 
weeks the second of two 330,000- 
kilowatt units at Pittsburg power 
plant, we have begun work on the 
first of two more such units to be 
installed at Morro Bay power plant 
for service in successive years, 1962 
and 1963. These two plants are 





















































their zeal and enthusiasm in ; 
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of our free enterprise system. ‘ vil 
Otter Tail Power Compar.> wiht { ™ 
continue to provide for all the >soyfhge' t 
needs of its customers. It dc s qf fric 1 
seek assistance from any ¢ vergpndi g. 
mental agency. Nevertheless, © rdCon in 
ognizes the benefits inherent a tind v 
pooling of all facilities within « giv@j b: il 


geographical area. Other supp! :rs fiessu' € 
our area are the federal gover :mef§ sea cl 
and rural electric generatin c@ ha\- 


operatives. We, therefore, no on lng al 


will, but must work in close co-: perl’ ©!" 

i i ry-la 

tion with all of these to the en | tha” “ 

the most economical solution ‘> tig! ht ' 

. no-te gf 

power supply be obtained. ae 
as 

minist 

The s 


in effi 
ist 11 
brought to 1,320,000 and 996 ,00Qjendly 
kilowatts capacity, respectively, Mner, a 
these units. Additionally, last montfner’s 
we announced the scheduling of tw will 
other 330,000-kilowatt units at Conk nec« 
tra Costa power plant, bringing tha@ctory | 
plant to a total capacity of 1,270,008 e » 
kilowatts. Construction is schedule@l. of ¢ 
to begin in 1962. Both units will he cour 
completed in 1964. here | 
We have 124,000 kilowatts undefkge in 
construction in two hydroelectrifhue to 
projects and another 18,500 kilowatt§ur wu: 
of hydro capacity scheduled to starifn, for 
A market also will be provided foffe usi: 
85,000 kilowatts of by-product hygurs p 
droelectric capacity to be availablic hea 
in 1963 under our partnership agreeg0 are 
ment with the Oroville-Wyandotte Irfnount 
rigation District which is building &s bec 
water supply project. The companypunti: 
is studying similar co-operation iMfve te 
furtherance of proposed water confntact 
servation projects of other locaf 7), 
agencies, in keeping with our prac imp 
tice of more than thirty years’ stand port 
ing. TViCe 
The PG&E service area in northern $3, 
and central California has e»pet'$nnot 
enced stability throughout the «ecenlKers 
period of recession in some othethmme 
areas, and in numerous respec’: hasflum¢ 
continued to make satisfactory ~a!nSfhd m 
over preceding years. Increasec reslBies « 
dential use of electricity is 0:2 olpppliar 
these areas. A factor is the indw try'sfs are 
strong appliance sales promoti 1, INBIf y 
which PG&E plays a leading rolefhlue « 
We are continuing our emphas's onfed 
load building by this means. pneTS, 
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IN : ipp@f71 \TEVER the trend of electric 
‘m. . ility industry problems in the 
Ipar.» yayt { w years, our foremost chal- 
the jowsee ; to earn and maintain custom- 
> de-s pf fric xdship, confidence and under- 
y ¢ overpndt: g. 
SS, © r@Con inued expansion in energy de- 
ent a tiinds will keep us busy financing 
1M © giv@li b: ilding physical facilities. The 
ipp! srs Fessu e Of operating costs will make 
ver meffsea ch for further economies such 
atin cg have been achieved by electronic 
no ongfing and accounting. But we must 
co-: perf’ ¢ jual management _attention to 
en | they” ay customer relations. 
on 5 this is basic to the development and 
i-term success of our business. It 
as important under one national 
ministration as another. 
The streamlining of operations to 
in efficiency and hold down rates 
ist not be at the expense of a 
990 00ffiendly smile for the individual cus- 
'vely, Miner, a genuine interest in the cus- 
St nionifner’s question or complaint, and 
go! tw willingness and ability to take 
at Cote necessary time to supply satis- 
zing thictory answers. 
1,270,008 We need to recognize that home 
a e of electricity in most sections of 
$ Wi 


e country has increased to a point 
here bills have grown relatively 
ts_undeftge in dollars even though they con- 
oelectrifiue to be very small in kilowatt- 
<ilowattffur unit price. On our own sys- 
to starlin, for example, many homes today 
ded fofe using 1,500 to 2,000 kilowatt- 
luct hyurs per month, even without elec- 
wvailablfic heating. Monthly bills of $18 to 
p agreeg) are commonplace. And while the 





lotte Irfnount customers pay us each month 
ilding @s been steadily increasing, new ac- 
ompanypuntins and operating procedures 
tion ive te:ded to give us fewer personal 
er compntact. with them. 
4 be The arge use customers are high- 
> candy MP: tant to us. They are no more 
an : 

iport. it, of course, in terms of 

tvice responsibility than the $2.50 
or‘heri& $3( \ a month customer, but we 
epel'nnot fford to forget that the large 
 FecelRers present the leaders in the 
> othetimme ial development of business 
c's hasfhlume .nd revenues. We want more 
y <ailShd m« e customers to use the quan- 
Crest ies c¢ electricity and the electric 
ore Olfpplian +s that these community lead- 
u try'sffs are jready using. 
I lf w want the true extent and 
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this service to be recog- 
id appreciated by the cus- 
ind reflected in a warm and 
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Pacific Power & Light Company 
Portland, Oregon 
D. R. McCiune, President 


friendly attitude toward the electric 
company, we certainly should start 
by making a sincere effort to let the 
customer know that we value and 
appreciate his business. 


When we do this, we will be mak- 
ing friends all along the line, and 
solutions to some otherwise perplex- 
ing problems will be in sight. 
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OTILITY 
EXECUTIVE 


AV AILABLE 


28 years diversified experience in 
all phases of utility work, includ- 
ing operations, engineering, con- 
struction, and financing new plant. 
Seeks to locate with domestic com- 
pany but will consider foreign 
assignment on permanent basis. 
Top references furnished on re- 


quest. 
Box 68 
Public Utilities Fortnighily 
332 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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. haves year 1960 saw continued 
growth in sales of electricity, gas 


and steam, as well as significant ac- 
complishments in other of 
Philadelphia Electric Company’s op- 
erations, R. G. Rincliffe, president, 
stated in his annual report to stock- 
holders. 

Total revenue from the sale of elec- 
tricity, gas and steam was $273,050,- 
000, an increase of $9,165,000, or 
3.5 per cent over 1959. This increase 
was depressed by cool summer weath- 


phases 


Portland General Electric Company 


Tuomas W. 
oo General Electric Compa- 


ny continued its record of progress 
in 1960, establishing new highs in 
energy usage, number of customers 
served and revenue produced. 

The number of customers on com- 
pany lines neared 260,000, and kilo- 
watt-hour sales increased to over 
4.25 billion. Gross revenue increased 
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Philadelphia Electric Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


er and a slowdown in business during 
the year. Nevertheless, gains were 
reflected in all major classes of serv- 
ice, 

Electric revenue was $224,382,- 
000, an increase of $5,857,000, or 2.7 


per cent. Most of this growth re- 
sulted from increased _ sales of 
electricity to industry, which rose 
over 300 million kilowatt-hours, or 


4.8 per cent. Steady revenue growth 
is supported by the diversity of in- 
dustry in the area, and continued ex- 


Portland, Oregon 


DeLzeELL, Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 


by over 10 per cent so that 1960’s 
total was $44.77 million. Net income 
increased 18.7 per cent to $7.5 mil- 
lion. The increase in revenue was 
due partially to a 4.8 per cent rate in- 
crease granted in April, but was due 
‘in a larger sense to aggressive sales 
promotion and expanding use of elec- 
service area. 
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pansion in home use of elecriciffat I 








The company spent over $°5 nghn 0) 
lion on plant expansion in 196), Tip &' 
giant Eddy stone station was c np] ctr 
ed in 1960. This station hous:s tos! 
325,000-kilowatt — turbine-gen: rat@ln ! 
capable of producing enough ov eX? 
to supply the residential electri: negf" 1¢ 
of a city of five million peop +, ator 
according to the report, is the \ orl dget 
most efficient power plant. n 

A five-year construction p» ograence 
amounting to $445 million is }) inngfes! 

itte 
nal 
(), OO! 
bain 
uctic 
|| be 
, . The 

Most notable in this regard is { hatin 
remarkable acceptance of electric atte 
for home heating. Of all new dwelliff ct 
units added to company lines in 19@h 7 
about 40 per cent are heated ek the 
trically. This includes, incidental; 0, 
31 per cent of new homes and fi, pl 
per cent of new apartments. ll t ting 
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electric heating customers— 
an any other electric utility 
United States. This electric 
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eleciricfat lo d coupled with high satura- 
er $75 ngpn o/ electric appliances results in 
1 19% aveage annual consumption of 





y by residential customers of 
10,000 kilowatt-hours. 
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hous:s tnost Mo a 
-gen: rata in | ‘60 PGE spent $11.6 million 
ugh exp ud transmission and distribu- 





ilities. The construction budg- 
961 totals $16.1 million. This 
loes not include about $4 mil- 
‘ich may be spent to com- 
onstruction of the company’s 
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Np! ogr nce : : 
is p nngpvest hydroelectric project, Round 
tte lam on the Deschutes river. 
nal ; pprovals for this $68 million, 
(000 kilowatt hydro plant were 
Maine | in 1960 and early 1961. Con- 
uction has begun and the project 
ill be on the line in the fall of 1964. 
_ |The company is proceeding in con- 
sarc ts Bnetion with associated companies in 
elec (rich attempt to secure a license to con- 
‘w dwellif ct the $250 million, 1 million-kilo- 
es it 198 tt High Mountain Sheep project 
cate elf the Snake river between Idaho 
neidental] Oregon. A group of Washington 
les and Bre public agencies has filed a con- 
ts. -\ll tltine application and the matter is 
0,000 Teh before the Federal Power Com- 


ission. High Mountain Sheep 
puld be located above the mouth of 
» Salmon river, thus causing no 
hery problem on that most impor- 
nt salmon producing stream. The 











j 

iS blic agency dam, Nez Perce, would 

_— below the Salmon and would block 

),500,000 

),352,000 

1,984,000 

404,000 

134,000 

7,874,000 J EY: to the long-range growth of 

894,000 the state of Colorado are its 
mate and the opportunities offered 

ny, inc, ff tts abundant natural resources, 

ninex [fh a ricultural farmland, its stra- 
kic «-ographical location, and _ its 

; ell d: veloped transportation system. 

ing ‘our BTod vy, as we view the almost 
fritle opportunities for economic 

WA'ER owt! the wise use and development 

Kansas ff the area’s water resources come 
to sl rp focus. 
For this reason, Public Service 
mp: :y of Colorado, as it has from 
e vey beginning, supports the 
lors. o River Storage Project. This 
gat. mn project is designed to ful- 

) util e¢ the water resources of the 
lora.‘o river. It is a multi-purpose 

ie ater “velopment in the Upper Colo- 





do Kk. ver Basin, which covers parts 
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fish runs. Hearings are expected to 
be concluded this summer. Final ac- 
tion by the commission is not likely 
before late 1961 or early 1962. 

The entire matter of development 
of the Middle Snake river has been 
clouded by recent action of the Ken- 
nedy administration. Secretary of In- 
terior Stewart Udall in March re- 
quested the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to suspend the current hearings 
and suggested that no licensing ac- 
tion be taken for at least three years. 
Udall’s position was that new power 
resources in the region will be ade- 
quate for the next several years and 
that the delay on Middle Snake de- 
velopment would give time to solve 
the problem of migratory fish pas- 
sage. 

This position cannot be justified on 
either a power or fishery basis. Rea- 
sonable load growth studies indicate 
that substantial amounts of power 
will be required in the region by 
1970 or 1971. The new resources to 
which the Secretary refers presuma- 
bly are power resultant from Ca- 
nadian storage and a power plant at 
the Hanford plutonium reactor. Firm 
power from these two resources will 
be about 2 million kilowatts. This 
will meet Northwest load growth for 
about two and a half years. Further- 
more, because of federal preference 
marketing policies these new re- 
sources will only temporarily be avail- 
able to customers of investor-owned 
companies. Mountain Sheep is the 


Denver, Colorado 
R. T. Person, President 


of Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

Economically sound development, 
utilization and conservation of this 
water resource depends on whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of 
private as well as governmental in- 
terests. 

It is in full recognition of this 
principle that our company joined 
with four other major investor- 
owned utilities in the five-state area 
in making a proposal to the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the United States 
Congress to assist in the transmission 
of Colorado River Project Power. 

Among other things, the investor- 
owned companies’ proposal to co- 
operate with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the transmission of project 
power would: 
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best single resource for these com- 
panies and any delay in its construc- 
tion will react to the detriment of the 
2,500,000 Northwest citizens served 
by these companies. 

It is also incorrect to assume that 
the fishery problem can be solved in 
the space of three years. All compe- 
tent fishery biologists agree that a 
period of at least ten years is re- 
quired before any fish passage fa- 
cility can be properly evaluated. 

The administration’s action on 
High Mountain Sheep leads to the 
fear that its desire for federal domi- 
nation of the Northwest power sys- 
tem will cause delays or stoppages 
in a power development program un- 
precedented in U. S. history. For the 
past ten years public, federal and in- 
vestor-owned companies have car- 
ried out a construction program in the 
Northwest which has tripled the 
power capacity of the region—from 
4.5 million kilowatts to nearly 13 mil- 
lion. At the present time, non-federal, 
utilities in the region provide about 
half of the area’s power capacity. On 
present construction scehdules, not in- 
cluding High Mountain Sheep, this 
ratio will increase to 59 per cent in 
1965. 

Federal policies which would elimi- 
nate or curtail nonfederal develop- 
ment in the region would have the 
inevitable result of stifling the re- 
gion’s economy at a time when the 
primary national purpose should be 
action. 


Public Service Company of Colorado 


@ Save the government some $137 
million in transmission line con- 
struction costs. 

e Fulfill power delivery require- 
ments to preference customers 
and project integration as pro- 
vided by law. 

@ Make possible additional water 

development sooner by repay- 

ing reimbursable costs several 
years in advance of the tenta- 
tive government plan. 

Provide millions of dollars in 

taxes at the local, state and na- 

tional level. 


Tangible evidence of our willing- 
ness and ability to carry out this 
program is contained in our long- 
standing and recently renewed wheel- 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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ing agreement with the Bureau of 
Reclamation in connection with the 
Colorado Big Thompson project. 
This arrangement has proved without 
question the economic benefits of 
avoiding duplication of transmission 
facilities to the satisfaction of all 
interested parties. 

Notwithstanding the obviously de- 
sirable benefits to be derived from 
the joint transportation of Colorado 
River Storage Project power by the 
3ureau and investor-owned compa- 
nies, preliminary recommendations 


of the Department of Interior rep- 
resentatives reject the companies’ pro- 
posals both individually and collec- 
tively. 

Under the circumstances, one can 
only conclude that these governmental 


policies and recommendations arise 
out of a misunderstanding of the 
facts or political pressures stemming 
from ideologies foreign to the con- 
cepts of investor-owned, taxpaying 
business enterprise. Since all of the 
facts and engineering principles have 
been fully disclosed and jointly an- 
alyzed by company and governmental 
representatives, the latter of the two 
assumptions assumes added plausibil- 
ity. 

Federalized power planners carry 
the concept of government electric 
power beyond the limits of genera- 
tion incidental to water development. 
They envision government owned 
steam generating plants and giant 
transmission systems all built at tax- 
payer expense and without regard 


for wasteful duplication of exist 
facilities. The end result 0! 
plans can only bring complete 
monopoly and a total lack o 
determination and control. 

Those who cloak and disgui: » 
efforts to federalize America’ 
er industry behind the wort! y 
jective of resource developme: | 
disservice to our country and 
ularly to the arid western 
whose future relies so hea, ly 
further water conservation, 
and other multi-purpose bene 

Citizens of the midwest a: 
and their elected representati. 
not continue to support weste 
lamation when it embraces qi 
able objectives and outright 
of taxpayer funds. 


Wo 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


7. past year was one of the 
most significant in the company’s 
history. Of major importance was 
the decision rendered by the New 
Jersey State Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners allowing increased 
revenues of approximately $10 mil- 
lion on an annual basis, including the 
$3.5 million temporary increase in 
gas rates granted in 1959. For rate 
making purposes, the Board disal- 
lowed the provision for normalizing 
the tax reduction arising from the 
use of liberalized depreciation for 
federal income tax purposes. Due to 
this order, the company, effective 
August 1, 1960, changed its account- 
ing for this tax reduction, the effect 
of which is to reduce current ex- 
penses and increase income. 

New records were set in 1960 for 
output, demand, sales, and revenues 
from electricity and gas. Total sys- 
tem output of electricity exceeded 
134 billion kilowatt-hours and_ the 
total gas send-out was 900 million 
therms, 5 per cent and 12 per cent, 
respectively, greater than the quan- 
tities in 1959. Sales of electricity to 
customers increased 5.1 per cent to 
a record 12,110,307,941 kilowatt- 
hours, while gas sales totaled 831,- 
617,377 therms, a new record and an 
increase of 8.8 per cent over 1959. 

However, the growth and progress 
of the company are not confined to 
1960 alone. During the past ten years, 
the company’s sales of electricity 
more than doubled, and gas sales 
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Newark, New Jersey 
DonALp C. Luce, President 


more than tripled. Ten years ago 


only 49,000 homes and buildings were 
heated by gas compared with more 
than 300,000 homes at the end of 
last year. Additions and improve- 
ment to plant and equipment since 
1950 have totaled more than $1,070 
million and plans for 1961 call for 
the expenditure of- an additional 
$140 million to $150 million for fa- 
cilities to keep pace with continual- 
ly increasing demands for electric 
and gas service. 

Three major additions to the com- 
pany’s rapidly growing generating 
capacity are in progress. At the new 
Mercer station on the Delaware river 
near Trenton, the first of two 320,- 
000-kilowatt turbine generators was 
placed in service in December, and 
the second unit is expected to be 
placed on the line in June. At 
Sewaren station, near Perth Amboy, 
the company is installing an addition- 
al turbine generator unit with a ca- 
pacity of 342,000 kilowatts.This ad- 
ditional unit, scheduled for service in 
1962, will raise Sewaren’s capacity 
to 822,000 kilowatts, largest in the 
company’s system. On property ad- 
jacent to the existing Marion station 
in Jersey City, preparation of the 
site has begun for construction of 
Hudson station, a new plant in the 
system. Initially, Hudson will have 
one 400,000 - kilowatt generator, 
planned for operation in 1965. When 
these new major installations have 


been completed and placed in sery 
and some low-pressure gencrat 
units at the Marion station retir 
the total installed capacity of 
company’s nine steam generating § 
tions will be 4,489,500 kilowatts, 
increase of 57 per cent over the 
pacity at the beginning of 196). 

Under way or planned are cq 
struction and reinforcement of ma 
high-tension transmission lines 
switching facilities, at a cost of ne 
ly $50 million, in order to main 
high standards of reliability of se 
ice and to insure the most effic 
use of the company’s increasing g 
erating facilities. Recently placed 
service were new switching stati¢ 
at Gloucester and East Rutherf 
In connection with the operation 
Mercer station, the company :s ¢4 
structing 230,000-volt tower |'nes 
Trenton switching station and to 
West to tap the Roseland-Lamb¢ 
ville 230,000-volt line. A new tov 
line operating at 230,000 vo''s \ 
placed in service last year t= 
Branchburg and Brunswick 
ing stations as part of the 
project. In connection with 
stallation of the new generat 
at Sewaren, a 230,000-volt t: 
sion line is planned between 
wick switching station and 
switching station. As part 
project, a new 138,000-volt 
will be installed from Bay ¢ 
Marion switching station. 
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Dur: g 1961, the company’s ex- 
sion plans contemplate the instal- 
* 2,000 miles of overhead and 
yund wires, 7,000 additional 
ion transformers, 6,100 new 
zhts, 11,000 poles and 22,000 
meters. In addition, 52,000 
will be replaced with meters 
r capacity to provide for cus- 
increasing demands. 

appliances of approximately 
gas customers principally in 
erson area, will be converted 
iixed gas operation to the use 
ght natural gas during ‘961 
ral gas is introduced in new 
‘his will bring the number of 
rs served with straight nat- 
; by the end of 1961 to about 
or approximately 60 per 
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cent of all the customers in the com- 
pany’s gas territory. To assure ade- 
quate gas service to these customers 
during times of peak demand, the 
company plans to convert some of 
its production facilities to make a 
high BTU oil gas to augment the 
supply of natural gas. Also, it plans 
to construct an additional natural gas 
metering station and several gas reg- 
ulating stations to serve the custom- 
ers in the newly converted areas. 

Gas heating installations increased 
by about 29,000 during 1960, and 
approximately the same number is 
expected to be added this year. To 
provide gas service for these new 
installations and for the increasing 
needs of present customers, the com- 
pany will install approximately 24,- 


600 services and 27,700 meters and 
300 miles of mains. 

Industrial and commercial devel- 
opment and population growth have 
combined to augment the demands 
for service. Based on the 1960 cen- 
sus, there has been an increase in 
population of 24 per cent since 1950 
in the area of New Jersey served by 
the company, with the suburban area 
increasing 37 per cent. The company 
participates in many activities which 
have as their aim the optimum de- 
velopment of the numerous economic 
advantages of this area. Irom such 
development and from sales promo- 
tion efforts, Public Service expects 
continued substantial growth in sales 
of electricity and gas. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Company 


Ax ainple supply of low-cost hydro- 
electric power is helping to cre- 

e the promise for a new era of eco- 

mic progress and prosperity in the 

cific Northwest. 

New frontiers of better business 

d better living are being discov- 


Seattle, Washington 
J. H. Crawson, President 


ered in the Puget Sound-Cascade re- 
gion of western Washington, where 
Puget Power serves an expanding 
population of some 830,000 people. 
The present growth and tremendous 
potential of this region promise great 
challenges and opportunities for the 


future. Puget is planning now to meet ° 
a peak demand which is expected to 
exceed 1.2 million kilowatts by the 
middle of this decade—about double 
the company’s peak load in 1960. 
Population in the company’s serv- 


(Continued on Page 98) 





WW :R BEHIND HAWAII’S PROGRESS 


ming on the beach is an attractive side, but only one 
de, of life in Hawaii. The islands have a busy and ex- 
indinc. economy, too. While sugar, pineapple, tourism and 
lage ‘efense establishment remain basic to this economy, 
Dnstruc ‘on and diversified manufacturing are adding new 


imensic ns. Never before has Hawaii experienced more 


bid gi »wth. One indication of this progress is the modern 


hpansi:-n of the Hawaiian Electric Company, which serves 
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Honolulu County on the Island of Oahu. During the Fifties, 
our utility plant investment more than doubled. In 1960, our 
70th year, nuclear power emerged as a strong possibility 
in our planning for the new decade. During this period our 
plant and facilities will again be increased as much as they 
have Been in our entire previous history. Progress in the 
50th State is truly electrifying. 


THE HAWAIIAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Honolulu * Hawaii 
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ice area has risen 40 per cent over 
the past ten years—more than twice 
the state average. Seattle ranked 
seventh among the first 25 cities of 
the nation for increased number of 
households last year and population 
in the Seattle suburban area has in- 
creased 86.3 per cent since 1950. 
State population is expected to in 
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crease 22 per cent in this decade 
compared to a national rate of 16.8 
per cent. Nearly 60 per cent of 
Puget’s total revenues are derived 
from the homeowner’s use of elec- 
tricity. 

The Puget Sound region weathered 
the effects of the national recession 
fairly well. By the end of 1960, the 





California-Pacific Utilities Company operates electric, gas, water 
and telephone services. Its territory includes 86 communities 
situated in 25 counties of California, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah and Arizona. During the census decade ended in 
1960, the population of the counties in California-Pacific Utilities 


territory increased 47 per cent, 


while that of the United States 


as a whole increased 18 per cent. 





1950 1951 1952 1953 


200 


1960 


1959 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Between 1950 and 1960, number of customers increased from 
40,813 to 71,203; total revenues from $5,055,809 to $12,315,639; 
and net income from $529,481 to $1,168,376; representing 
increases of 74 per cent in customers, 144 per cent in revenues, 


and 121 per cent in earnings. 


California-Pacific Utilities Company 





550 CALIFORNIA STREET - 
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Boeing Airplane Company had 
ated a backlog of $2,139,000 in ¢ 
tracts. The greatly diversified ind 
trial base of the area helped by 
Seattle-King county payrolls fy 
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$224 million in 1950 to $656 milf 

in 1959. Ae: 

Customer usage of electrici'y ¢ ng 
tinued to climb in 1960, hel ing "7 
produce a new record in 0} a 
revenues—$37 million—up 5 Expe 
cent over 1959. Kilowatt-hoi - s; .. 
HO 
















rose 8.5 per cent and Puge' adj 


8,399 new customers to its lies, qf) 4” 
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Puget’s residential custome s ¢ 
sumed an average of 9,091 k ow 
hours during the twelve mont ‘s e 
ed February 1961, and the ¢ np 
ranked first among all investo1 ow 
electric utilities on the Pacifi> « 
in increased usage for the ye: °, w 
378 kilowatt-hours. By com;.aris 
the entire investor-owned elec ric 
dustry in the United States repor 
an average residential conswinpt 


of 3,924-kilowatt-hours for the say gy 
period, an increase of 205 kiiowd}..... 
hours. ‘geal 
nm cou 
In the past five years, Puget’s “Bp milli: 
tal electric” customers have increa{ (the; 
from 225 to over 16,000. Sthats s 
growth is indicative of the future aijfion « 
has required the company to m@e line 
than double its investment in pl@iliion 
from $111 million at the beginni)sjon 













of 1955 to over $227 million tod 

With an ample power supply 
sured for the foreseeable fut 
Puget is taking positive action to 
tract new industry to the Pu 
Sound region—now being recogni 
as one of the nation’s most rapi 
growing consumer markets. Seve 
new industrial parks located in ¢ 
service area promise a substantial 
crease in the company’s indust 
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load, which has maintained an avg) ' 
age annual rate of nearly 11 per cg | 
over the past five years. his d the | 
creasingly diversified load inclu the 
widely varying economic activit Resi 
which range from the refining ferag: | 
petroleum to the brewing o! beeffth, w> 
Century 21, a world scieniific 4 ee 
hibition opening in Seattle 11 Aj bith 
1962, is expected to add n-w 0 wh 
mentum to the already acc lera 
growth of population and i dust Duri 
creating even greater deme ids 7. , 
low-cost hydroelectric powet eae 
The vibrant spirit of Cer WY E The 
has captured the imaginatic1 olf 15,, 
new generation in Puget Sou cou. ¢,, 
try. We believe in the futur: of "Br ¢¢, 
region and are pledged to pr0Vilere 4, . 
power for progress. nse 
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Trolls fy 
656 milli $7. MILLION construction pro- 


giim over a three-year period 
trict ‘int i963 has been forecast for 
ATIC’ Y C@ th ( arolina Electric & Gas Com- 
he! ing ny 






+ He Expe iditures for this year are esti- 
-hov- ted : $24 million, of which $20.3 
uge ul illion is assigned to electric prop- 
ts lives WY $3.7 million to gas and other 
opert 

1k a Alm: st half ($11.7 million) of the 

» OW@6l b dget will go for additions to 
10N''S Cherat ng stations, including the 
ie © NPE rcha:e of the recently announced 
Stor OWI. turhine package power plants for 
ern Cl Bexufort and Charleston areas. 

na 


Mine of these units will be placed in 
om} aris) of these areas in June and two 
elec:ric Bjitional units are scheduled for 
°S Tcporfirchase during the remainder of the 
MSunptiree-year period. 
r the sa A $40 million steam electric gen- 
> kilow ating station at Canadys in Colle- 
n county will require more than 

‘uget’s “BP million of the 1961 budget. 

e increa@ (ther electrical facility improve- 
100. Sints scheduled this year are $1.5 
future fillion on the extension of high volt- 
y tO m@ lines and substations, and $6.3 
t in pl&illion for the construction and ex- 
beginnifsion of the distribution system. 
ion todfhese are required to take on new 


supply @tomers and to provide adequate 
le futugserves to meet increasing power 
tion to #quirements. 


he PugThese projected expenditures will 
recogni@ce the company’s total electric gen- 
st rapi@ating capability well beyond the 
s. Sevefillion-kilowatt mark. 





ed in @ The company’s annual report, re- 
tantial tly released, shows that SCEGCO 
indust@stomers (over the 23-county service 
Lan av@ea) continued to average a higher 
1 per cf ¢ of vlectricity at a lower cost than 

This @( the average family over the rest 

includ the . ountry. 

activit Resi ential customers of SCEGCO 
fining Ferag: | using 5,284 kilowatt-hours 
of beech, v oich is 39 per cent above the 
ntifie #tione average, and they paid _an 

rag: rate of 2.16 cents per kilo- 
w nthe ir, 13 per cent below the na- 
ee mal . verage. 

; dust Duri. g 1960, the company added 
ads fgote t! in 4,500 electric customers to 
' line. of which more than 4,000 

_ fre re idential. 
7 “a The tility paid taxes amounting 
oo more than $13.5 million, of which 
vege fecoral government received 62 
rc 7 t cer’. The report said that taxes 
) PTOViere the largest single operating ex- 
nse vem for 1960, taking more 


= 
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South Carolina Electric & Gas Company 


Columbia, South Carolina 
S. C. McMEEKIN, President 


than 23 cents out of each revenue 
dollar. The summary compared these 
taxes to that of TVA, which 
amounted to about 23? cents per rev- 
enue dollar in 1959, and taxes of all 
the REA co-operatives in the United 
States, which amounted to 2.85 cents 
per revenue dollar. 

Total taxes of the 


company 
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amounted to more than $57 a cus- 
tomer, while taxes of all the REA co- 
operatives amounted to $3.54 a cus- 
tomer in 1959. 

The annual report pointed out in- 
stances of industrial development in 
the SCEGCO service area, and stated 
that “the many attractions which the 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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state has to offer industry make it 
reasonable to assume that the com- 
pany’s business will continue to grow 
in the years ahead.” 

It was also noted in the annual 
report that during 1960 in South 
Carolina, approximately $210 million 
was committed for the construction 
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of new industrial plants and the ex- 
pansion of existing industry in South 
Carolina, as compared with $207 mil- 
lion in 1959, or a grand total of $417 
million for the two years. New jobs 
were created for more than 25,000 
employees during the two-year pe- 
riod. 


In addition to the many new 
placed in operation in SCE 


service area during 1960, othe- 


are being investigated by ma 
turers of such diversified prod: 
electronic equipment, electrical 
ment, shoes, wood products, 

products and chemicals. 


Southern California Edison Company 


N*™ records in virtually every 
phase of Southern California 
Edison Company’s operations char- 
acterized activities during 1960, it 
was noted by Harold Quinton, chair- 
man of the board and J. K. Horton, 
president, in the annual report to 
stockholders. Gross revenue advanced 
to $306,675,815, up 8.8 per cent over 
1959. Kilowatt-hour sales were up 
11.1 per cent, reaching a new high of 
17,440,925,000. Sales to domestic cus- 
tomers rose 13.5 per cent, the largest 
rate of increase since 1952. Sales to 
commercial customers advanced 13.1 
per cent. 

Two additional generating facili- 
ties were added during 1960. In 
March, the Mammoth Pool hydro- 


Los Angeles, California 


electric project, located in the High 
Sierra north of Fresno, was com- 
pleted. This project includes a 123,- 
000 acre-feet storage reservoir, an 
eight-mile tunnel and a powerhouse 
containing two units with a total 
maximum capacity of 150,000 kilo- 
watts. This latest addition to the vast 
3ig Creek-San Joaquin river devel- 
opment cost nearly $49 million and 
raised the total investment in the en- 
tire complex of eight hydro-electric 
stations to more than $214 million. 

In December, the third unit at the 
Huntington beach steam station was 
added to the system. The new unit, 


with a capacity of 230,000 kilowatts, 


is the first computer-automated 
steam-electric generating unit in the 


world. The fourth unit at Hun‘ 
beach will be similar in consti 
to the unit just completed 
scheduled for operation in July 
Also under construction a 
third and fourth units at Al 
steam station near Long Beac! 
scheduled for completion in 
These units will each have a c: 


of 310,000 kilowatts, larger th : 


units yet added to the company s 


tem. Presently in the plannin; 
for completion in 1963 is th 
unit at Etiwanda steam stat 
San Bernardino county. This 
also expected to be of 310,00( 
watt capacity. 

The construction budget fo: 
is estimated at $124 million. 
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We welcome inquiries regarding corporate and public financing. 
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HE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


Southwestern Electric Power Company 


G 1960 we enjoyed the 
atest increase in average an- 
by our residential customers 
have had in the history of 
‘ypany. The realization that 
electrical living provides un- 
pleasure in our daily lives 
a lasting value to residential 
has contributed mostly to 

' success. Most home owners 
it electric built-in appliances 
lues that can be realized for 
the future. We have used 
ies, “Electricity Is The Only 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
J. Ropert WELSH, President 


Utility That Has Not Gone Up In 
Price” and “Modern Electrical Liv- 
ing Has Lasting Value,” in stimulat- 
ing our customers to enjoy more and 
more electrical appliances. 

Dealers’ sales of electr cal appli- 
ances so far in 1961 are not very far 
behind dealers’ sales for the cor- 
responding period in 1960, so we are 
redoubling our efforts to assist deal- 
ers to promote the sale of electrical 
appliances. While the construction 
of new homes at present may not be 


in the volume we would hope for, 
we have the opportunity for more 
personal attention to each building 
project. Perhaps we shall learn ‘that: 
such an opportunity can produce bet- 
ter results than we have been able 
to achieve in the past. 

The theme of this year’s Edison 
Electric Institute Convention, ‘Tar- 
gets for Tomorrow in Electric Pow- 
er,” is a timely one, and we realize 
that today is the tomorrow we were 
looking forward to yesterday. 


Southwestern Public Service Company 


Amarillo, Texas 


A. R. Watson, President and General Manager 


rit a Change in the adminis- 
tration in Washington, we in 


ase our efforts to promote sound 
ional economic policies which in 
will assure the free enterprise 
tem to perform for the best in- 
est of the country. 
he probable attitude of Congress 
ard the various proposals of the 
unistration should in the final 
alysis determine our course in the 
it few years. I believe the majority 
the members of Congress have 
th and confidence in our industry 


LTHOUGH nationwide _ business 

conditions seem to have been 
ed in character during the past 
Hr, activity in the area served by 
mpa Electric Company has been 
but average. 


amy Electric’s kilowatt-hour 


| fs, v ich for 1960 were up 12.6 
‘Fcen over 1959, were more than 


ble ‘he national average of 6.2 
rcen' At the end of 1960, average 
ual ise per residential customer 
5,188 kilowatt-hours, com- 


ur . mpany is fortunate in serv- 
p the fastest growing area in the 


|Jethee t. The area served by Tampa 


rctric now has a population of 


per ont since 1950. The Florida 
velop 1ent Commission expects a 


} pulati n growth of 73 per cent in 


: Tar ya-Central west coast area 
Flori a, compared to an over-all 
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and the American business system. 
Some of the appointments that have 
been made to administrative agencies 
will undoubtedly present many prob- 
lems for the electric industry. 

We must redouble our activities to 
be good citizens in the areas we are 
privileged to serve and use our in- 
fluence for common sense in all 


phases and levels of government. 
The economy in our operating area 

is at a high level and our load growth 

is following quite close to our esti- 


mate as well as the past percentages. 
Our annual report contains practically 


Tampa Electric Company 
Tampa, Florida 
W. C. MacInnes, President 


expected 50 per cent growth for the 
state during the next ten years. 

Whereas installed kilowatt capa- 
bility has grown 55 per cent in the 
Southeast since 1955, it has been nec- 
essary for our company to increase 
capability by 145 per cent to keep 
ahead of the electrical needs of our 
growing area, and we feel that con- 
tinued growth and development of the 
area will require that Tampa Electric 
invest an additional $83 million dur- 
ing the next three years in construct- 
ing new facilities to keep ahead of 
our area’s electrical requirements. 

Of course, much of our company 
growth cannot be attributed to popu- 
lation growth and increased indus- 
trial development. We credit much 
of the success of our rapid increase 
in consumption per customer to our 
advertising and sales promotional ac- 
tivities, which have been geared for 
quite some time to promote the total 
electric home, including electric heat- 
ing and cooling. 


all of the pertinent data with the pos- 
sible exception that we have placed 
an order with the General Electric 
Company for a _ 210,000-kilowatt . 
capehility turbogenerator to be in- 
stalled at our Plant X in Lamb coun- 
ty, Texas. This unit should be in op- 
eration in the early spring of 1964. 

We are also making joint studies 
with other electric utility companies 
for interconnections, and are hopeful 
that these studies will materialize in 
definite plans being made and con- 
summated for heavy interconnec- 
tions. 


During 1960, a majority of the 
central air conditioning systems in- 
stalled in our area were heat pumps. 
So far in 1961, new heat pump in- 
stallations are running about 48 per 
cent ahead of 1960. Altogether, we 
now have more than 3,600 central 
heat pump systems and 5,200 electric 
space heat installations on our lines. 
(Tampa Electric went over the 150,- 
000 total customer mark in 1960.) 

Our industrial sales showed a 14 
per cent increase during 1960, and 
thus far in 1961 have continued to 
grow at about the same rate. We ex- 
pect an industrial load growth of 
some 110,000 kilowatts in 1961 and 
1962, due to plant additions and ex- 
pansions, in addition to an expected 
increase in residential usage. 

We are optimistic concerning our 
business growth in 1961 and the long- 
range future and are laying our plans 
accordingly. 
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| i Taum Sauk pumped-storage 
project designed to provide 350,- 
000 kilowatts of peak carrying capa- 
bility is a most interesting and, | 
believe promising, undertaking of 
Union Electric Company. 

Scheduled for completion in June 
of 1963 it is the first purely pumped 
storage installation in this country. 
A reservoir is being built on Proffit 
mountain to hold about 4,350 acre 
feet of water. At the foot of the 
mountain a gravity type dam is being 
put across the East Fort of the Black 
river to impound 6,400 acre feet of 
water inundating a surface area of 
395 acres. 

A combination pumping and gen- 
erating station with two 175,000 kilo- 
watts reversible pump-turbine units 
will be fully automatic. When op- 
erated in one direction the equip- 
ment acts as a motor and pump to 
lift water from the lower to the upper 
reservoir. It will be used in this way 
during off peak periods. When the 
direction of rotation reversed it 
becomes a water wheel-generator. Ap- 
proximately three kilowatt-hours of 


is 


Union Electric Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


J. W. McAree, President 


otf-peak pumping will return two kilo- 
watt-hours of peak-carrying energy. 
Thus the facility is essentially an en- 
ergy warehouse making possible a high 
use factor for efficient steam equip- 
ment. 

The principal economic gain to be 
had from Taum Sauk comes from 
the fact that its use will permit a two 
or possibly three year postponement 
of a new steam plant which would 
cost some $30 million more than 
Taum Sauk. The lower cost and 
longer service life of the storage 
project will more than offset the 
penalties that must be assessed 
against the pumping-generating cycle. 

An item of current interest is the 
decision of the Missouri legislature 
to retain the “fair value” basis for 
utility rate-making purposes. A_ bill 
to require the use of net original cost 
as a rate base was defeated in com- 
mittee. 

There is, I believe, some tendency 
to over state the importance of the 
concept used in establishing rate base 
values. Most regulatory agencies will 
use a combination of rate base—rate 


timing. 








of return which will produce « 
economic result. I feel very c 
that Union’s rates would be 
same level whether “fair val 
“original cost’’ was used in es 
ing the base. Nevertheless n 
vestors, particularly when fac: 
continual inflation, feel more 
when the more realistic con 
“fair value” is applied. Cons 
the very large sums that n 
raised annually to provide a 
and efficient service investo 
fidence is of obvious importan 
I believe, offsets the simplici 
ease of application that has i: 
many jurisdictions to use the 6 
cost approach. 

Metropolitan St. Louis, 
provides the major market for 
Electric service, is experiencit 
usual activity in civic improy 
and_ rehabilitation. These de 
ments offer good promise for 
growth, 


at { 
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Union Electric’s sales have shov 


an encouraging 
Spring and we anticipate a very 
factory year. 


From their experience on hundreds 
of rate cases, large or small, experts 
from Stone & Webster know the im- 
portance of timing ...and can help you 
time your next rate action properly. 


impr¢ yvement t 


sati 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


90 Broad Street, New York 4, New York 
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HE nanagement of the Virginia 
Ele tric and Power Company is 
to a philosophy of efficient 
omical operation of the com- 
the end that its customers 
urnished the best electric and 
ser ice practicable at the most 
kona ‘le cost consistent with good 
ity |usiness management. 
his philosophy has paid off and 
horn out by the record. Vepco’s 
) 0 Operating expenses to op- 
ting revenues has decreased from 
per ent in 1950 to a rather satis- 
wry 42 per cent in 1960, and a 
her slight improvement is esti- 
ed for 1961. 
Nuri g the decade from 1950 to 
|, operating revenues increased by 
per cent. During this same pe- 
, the balance for common stock 
eased by 232 per cent, notwith- 
(ing ever-growing inflation. 
Kiso during the past decade, 
co's taxes increased over 251 per 
t to $37,664,000; investment in 
perty and plant increased by 177 
cent to $718 million; electric out- 
increased nearly 160 per cent; 


icate 
1 eco 
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Virginia Electric and Power Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
A. H. McDowELt, Jr., President 


and gas sendout increased by 494 per 
cent. Our average annual use per 
residential customer passed the 4,000 
kilowatt-hour mark during January 
of 1961. 

Such growth is indicative of the 
demand Vepco will have to meet in 
the years ahead. 

Along with the steady growth in 
average use, the population of our 
service area is expanding. In the past 
decade our area population has grown 
37 per cent. Projected figures indi- 
cate that the population of 614,000 
in our northern division, alone, will 
reach one and a quarter million by 
1980. In addition to these factors, the 
steady improvement of living stand- 
ards, which brings widespread ac- 
ceptance of laborsaving and comfort 
appliances, has caused an ever-grow- 
ing consumption of electricity. 

We are in the process of adding 
600.000 more kilowatts to our sys- 
tem within the next three years. New 
200,000 kilowatt steam generators at 
our Possum Point and Portsmouth 
stations will go into operation in 
1962. Our Gaston hydroelectric proj- 























P.U.R. EXECUTIVE 


Information 


Service 


4 fast-reading, weekly letter from Wash- 
ngton, devoted to developments in the 
Nation's Capital and state news of na- 
ional significance affecting Public Utilities. 


Dependable forecasts of what lies 


head in the utility field. 


Annual Subscription $50 


Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 
332 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 





ELECTRIC REVENUE 
INCREASES 
SINCE '47 


IOWA POWER 


161% 





INDUSTRY'S 
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141% 
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Everything grows 
in |OWA 


. including Iowa Power’s gas 
and electric revenues—consistently 
ahead of industry averages. Iowa 
Power serves 24 counties—a bal- 
anced agricultural-industrial area. 
Write for Annual Report. 


lOWda POWER 
~ AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DES MOINES 3, IOWA 


WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


ect is scheduled for completion in 
1963. It will account for 200,000 
kilowatts of peaking capacity when it 
goes on the line. Just last year, we 
put a new unit in operation at our 
Chesterfield station, adding 170,000 
kilowatts. to our capacity. Engineer- 
ing has started on a 1964 addition to 
the Chesterfield station which will 
probably be a 300,000-kilowatt addi- 
tion. These increases account, in part, 
for our all-time high construction 
budget of $85 million for 1961. 

As to the future, we are planning 
for the construction of a proposed 
1 million kilowatt steam station on 
the Stony river in Grant county, 
West Virginia. The total cost of the 
station will be in the neighborhood 
of $150 million. It is planned that 
the station’s first unit, of probably 
300,000 kilowatts. will be installed by 
1965. This program of Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Company, in my opin- 
ion, could be classed as indicative of 
future planning on the part of the en- 
tire investor-owned utility industry. 
Therefore, there should be no need 
for expanded federal subsidy. 





GAS REVENUE * 
INCREASES 
SINCE "47 


1OWA POWER 


386% 


INDUSTRY'S 
AVERAGE 


350% 
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WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


The Washington Water Power Company 


Spokane, Washington 


Kinsey M. Ropsinson, Chief Executive Officer and Chairman of The Board 


ow could Washington Water 

Power continue its dynamic 
growth? This question became of 
paramount importance a few years 
ago to every employee of the com- 
pany. 

Almost completely surrounded by 
ambitious public utility districts and 
co-operatives, it seemed obvious that 
the opportunity for area expansion 
was almost non-existent. If WWP 
were to grow and prosper, if it was 
to contribute its share to continued 
economic development of the area it 
served, its growth would have to be 
within the area it already served. 
This meant increasing electric power 
use by our customers, the full-time 
promotion of electric heat for homes, 
schools and industry, strong emphasis 


How To Survive 


on up-grading of lighting—both in- 
door and outdoor. 

Success of this program can be 
readily seen in the fact that WWP’s 
average residential customer now uses 
approximately 9,600 kilowatt-hours 
annually. 

To serve these increasing power 
loads, the company built two big 
dams, Cabinet Gorge and Noxon 
Rapids on the Clark Fork river at 
a cost of $135 million. Hundreds of 
miles of high-voltage transmission 
lines were built to carry power to 
load centers and to inter-connect the 
company’s electric system with that of 
other investor-owned utilities in the 
Northwest. 

But even with all this evidence of 
growth, the company needed more, 








important milestone for the 45,000 companies, large and small, 


AT iv: 20th Anniversary of the U.S. Savings Bonds program is an 


which offer the Payroll Savings Plan to their employees. Payroll 


THE 
HEART 


country’s future. 
If yours is one of the 45,000 participating companies, this 
anniversary ¢: offers a good reason for renewed promotion. 


THING 


Savings is the heart of the bond program, and the means 
by which millions of families have seen dreams realized 
since 1941. It has been good for business and industry... 
good for local communities... good for the nation’s 
economic welfare. Above all it is good for the citizen 
who sees in each Savings Bond a share in his 


Contact your State Savings Bonds Director, or 
write: U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION — 

20 YEARS OF SERVICE TO AMERICA 


@ 


Public Utilities Fortnightly 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their 
patriotism, The Advertising Council and the donor above. 





and the arrival of natural gas ; tistor- 
the opportunity needed. In June | 95fhtion 
WWP acquired through a n int 
natural gas distribution facili: 
Spokane. Starting with almost 
ing, the company now provides 

ral gas to ten communities a1 
jacent .reas in eastern Wash | 
and northern Idaho. It is s ‘ki 
franchises to serve several add j 
communities. Approximately 
gas customers were added t 
mains during 1960 to bring th 

of all types of gas customer 

the 20,000 mark. Nine out of © - 
the new homes constructed i 
past year, where gas servic 
available, have installed gas h.; 
systems. 

Expansion of our natural gas ser 
ice should, and does, offer us . t 
mendous area of vertical growt'. 
have, and will continue to take 
advantage of that opportunity. 


br at le 
s tim 


” er | 
it can reasonably do so, a utility muffy line 


of industrial park development. 
In 1960, WWP acquired a cof 


units and several smaller units tot 
ing over three million square feet 
industrial buildings. It is the large 
operating industrial park 1 
Pacific Northwest. 

An aggressive promotion pro 
to obtain tenants for the park 
been designed. Already more t!i: 
commercial or industrial firm 
leased space. WWP is confide: 
park will soon fill up with jol 
ing economy-boosting tenants. 

These are the major mov s 
company has made to provide 
tunity for growth. Numerous 
programs on a smaller scale ar 
carried out to promote use 
services the company has to ot : 

These are the obvious th 
company in WWP’s position 
to maintain a strong position, 
tribute to the economic well-b: 
the area it serves. The other 
the coin presents the probler 
investor-owned utilities be pe: 
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) surv ve in an area that has long 


sen di minated by and virtually de- 
enden upon the whims of the fed- 
ral gc "ernment ? 

No« 1e can accurately predict what 
e‘N-w Frontier” will mean to in- 
gas  tiestor- »wned utilities in the Pacific 
‘pre :nt@orth est or throughout much of the 
June {95fhtion Spokesmen for the new ad- 








a m re@pinist ation have said that private 
acilit +s fhtery ise must be given the oppor- 
nost iot{Mnity and encouragement to provide 
rides iat@pbs, » lead the way to a new era of 
S ar | amono lic plenty. At the same time, 
Jash igt@ther spokesmen for this same ad- 
is s -kigfinis' ation have indicated, by word 
add d .ction, that they plan a tre- 





ely 3,5(@%end: us expansion of federal power 
dt o@prou. hout the country and that the 
x th tofparsion of non-federal public 
mer: oy(power will be encouraged and assisted 
of -n @hen ver and wherever possible. 
ed ii tM Ignoring to some extent the words, 
rvicc wind considering only the actions to 
as h. atif#te, t would appear that the “New 
rontier” will mean a difficult period 
| gas ser the investor-owned portion of the 
us . triilectric industry. We can all hope 
owt!. What this first impression is wrong, 
_take fur at least overly pessimistic, and that 
ity. s tinie passes, public power zealots 


rmly coffin the new administration will modify 
wherev@heir program to bring them more 
‘ility muffn line with what the election results 
hip in d@bviously indicate to be the desires 
tial of tif the American people. Not by the 
prompt@nost extreme perversion of the vote 
) the fielfesults in the last nationwide election 
nent. fan anyone come up with proof that 
d a comfhere was any mandate for public 
kane It power, 
a If we are to assume that the next 
few vears will be difficult ones for 


26 large industry, we come to the next 
nits totasical question: What do we do 
sa hbout it ? 
oe W: must take some positive action 
m be h the local company level and 
progra™ th: industry level. 
park Or the company level we should 
e than yep-i > our public relations program. 
rm: havg?lan . continued ad program to tell 
Fdent tapur i ee enterprise program, aggres- 
job crea sively) promote the use of our 
ts. speak rs’ bureaus—and film libraries, 
‘ov. s theccel: ate our customer contact pro- 
le -ppoggtam find better ways to tell our 
us othalaX s ory, give top management sup- 
ar: beingPort ; id direction to our entire public 
> f thgrelati 1s program. 
of or. | W: need to give serious attention 
th: igs to ou industry-level public relations 
ae Many of the most capable men and 
+, con”ome associated with our industry 
be ag of"2ve iven freely of their time and 


‘rable talent to industry public 
is and yet we are losing ground 
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We are losing the battle of words. 
Our cautious approach to every is- 
sue has not been able to compete 
with such emotion-appealing words 
as “master-plan,” “brain-washed,” 
“monopoly,” “smug,” “front organi- 
zations,” “predatory,” and so on, that 
are generously sprinkled in to every 
reference to the investor-owned util- 
ity industry. We have been trying 
what might be called the school teach- 
er “Let’s educate ’em” approach, 
while exponents of socialized power 
have adopted the more colorful, more 
appealing approach of the circus 
pitchman. 


We have dissipated our energy, 
our effectiveness, with too many com- 
mittees, too many meetings, and too 
many associations. It is past the time 
when we should attempt to streamline 
our industry-level public relations 
program. We must eliminate the 
duplication of effort, the competition 
of associations, the “I thought some- 
one else was doing that” attitude that 
is the natural result of too many 
cooks. This is a job that must be 
done, and top-level management of 
the many companies cannot leave the 
task to anyone else. They, and they 
alone, can take the necessary action. 
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This, in my opinion, is the first and 
most important step we must take if 
we are to come up with an effective, 
support-winning public relations pro- 
gram. 

Finally, we must designate an in- 
dustry spokesman. He _ probably 
would be and should be the man at 
the head of our new, single industry- 
level Public Relations organization. 
This spokesman should be given the 
authority to speak for and on behalf 
of the industry. He would be ready 
at all times to answer for us, to de- 
fend us, and to promote our best in- 
terests. He would direct the activities 
of a corps of people competent to 
defend our industry wherever the 
need should arise. He should also 
have the wholehearted support of 
each and every investor-owned utility 
on the local level in carrying out his 
industry-wide programs. 

These things we must do. When 
we do them we will have an effective 
pregram and will not easily be sub- 
ject to the foibles of any politically- 
designed program. Until we do take 
these steps, we will be paying lip 
service to industry level public rela- 
tions and will be paying the price 
in dollars and in ineffectiveness. 





















































Dated June 1, 1961 





FRANCIS |. duPONT & CO. 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY 
o 


INCORPORATE 


HIRSCH & CO. 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS & CO. 
THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
STERN BROTHERS & CO. 
May 24, 1961 





$30,000,000 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 5% Series due 1986 


Price 101.772% and accrued interest 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. The offering is 
made only by the Prospectus which may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION BACHE&CO. BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION GREGORY & SONS 


AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH J.BARTH&CO. J.C. BRADFORD & CO. 















Due June 1, 1986 









HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
WEEDEN & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 










COOLEY & COMPANY 

GOODBODY & CO. 
JOHNSTON, LEMON & CO. 

VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 









































Western Light & Telephone Company, Inc. 


einai growth and develop- 
ment for Western Light & Tele- 
phone Company, Inc., was recorded 
in 1960. The increased use of elec- 
tricity by our customers was a con- 
tinuation of the development estab- 
lished in the 1950's. In 1960 three 
new transmission lines were added 
to the system at a cost of $735,000. 
Operating revenues increased 6.8 per 
cent and net income increased 9.1 per 


Great Bend, Kansas 
E. P. HENNEK, President 


cent. New highs were established for 
kilowatt-hours produced and sold. 
Telephone customers served and 
telephone revenue received were at 
an all-time high. New capital invest- 
ment in our dial conversion program 
amounted to $1.2 million. 
Stockholders approved a two-for- 
one split of the common stock of the 
company to be effective April 20, 
1961. This split should encourage a 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


May 24, 1961 


488,986 Shares 


Arizona Public Service Company 


Common Stock 


$2.50 Par Value 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered rights 
to subscribe at $32.50 per share for the above shares at the rate of one share for 
each fifteen shares of Common Stock held of record on May 23, 1961. Subscription 
Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on June 13, 1961. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the subscription 
period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and tn which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. William R. Staats & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. a Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Coffin & Burr Lester, Ryons & Co. Schwabacher & Co. Ball, Burge & Kraus 
A. G. Edwards & Sons Elworthy & Co. Hill Richards & Co. J. A. Hogle & Co. 
Newhard, Cook &Co. Shuman,Agnew&Co. Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. Walston &Co., Inc. 
J. Barth & Co. Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
Crowell, Weedon &Co. Davis, Skaggs & Co. 
Goodbedy & Co. E. F. Hutton & Co. Irving Lundborg & Co. 
The Milwaukee Company PasadenaCorporation Smith, Moore & Co. 
Sutro& Co. Brush, Slocumb & Co. Inc. _Hill, Darlington & Grimm 
Jones, Kreeger &Co. Laird & Company, 


Corporation 


Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 


The First Boston Corporation 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. 


Estabrook &Co. _ First California Company 


(Incorporated) 


First Southwest Company 
McCormick & Co. 
Stroud & Company 


Incorporated 


Hooker & Fay, Inc Pacific Northwest Company 








wider distribution of company «wn 
ship. 

Change from an agricultural ‘coy 
my to an agricultural and inc tst 
economy has been an econom > fj 
in the territory served for th: 
decade and will continue to be 
1960’s. It has and will conti: 
affect the operations of our cor 
This is true, not only for u 
company, but for the peopi , 
towns and cities we serve. 

The increased demand for « 
power in central Kansas duri: g 
past ten years has made nec ‘ss 
changes in the physical plant 
company. Ten years ago light 
mission lines and more or less is 
generating stations were adequ tte 
provide service to the company’ 
tomers. Changing demands o 
1950’s dictated the installation of mo 
economical and larger central 
erating stations, and high volte 
transmission lines to cover the < 

In the telephone property, 
manually operated common batte 
exchange has given place to the di 
exchange—1960 saw the conversi 
to dial of seven exchanges. 

As our high voltage transmissic 
system developed it made possi 
heavy transmission interconnectid 
between the company and neighbo 
ing utilities. A systematic plan ¢ 
electric interconnection has been de 
veloped over the past few years an 
1961 will see the completion of a 13 
kilovolt interconnection to be adde 
to our other interconnections alreat 
in service. This new line will be paqg_ 
of a system of transmission line 
which will cover Kansas by 1968. 

As our company has increased it 
investment in generation and trans 
mission facilities, load buildin; 
industrial development program 
been set up to ensure the loads ne 
sary to support the new invest: 


Although the economics of « 
Kansas, which we serve, will « 
materially in the next ten year, 
requirements for electric energ 
increase as they did in the 1950’ 
changing economy will present 
challenges and opportunities f: 
company. We confidentially 
that population growth, increas 
dustrialization, further develo 
of natural resources, and mor 
cient agricultural production w 
sult in development throughot 
territory. 
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WHERE IS THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY GOING FROM HERE? 


Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

























will approximate $44 million. 

The largest construction program 
in 1960 was work on the sixth gen- 
erating unit at Oak Creek power 
plant. When placed in service late in 
1961, the new unit will add 275,000 
kilowatts of capacity and will in- 


ES!iTE some decline in general 
b siness activity and the adverse 
fects of unseasonable weather in 
1e Wisconsin Electric Power 
«iy System served more cus- 
than ‘ever before and _ sold 
ectricity and gas than in any 


Substantial progress was made in 
1960 on a continuing program to ex- 
pand and improve the physical facili- 
ties needed to meet present demands 
for services and to anticipate in- 
creased demands in the years ahead. 
Gross additions to electric, gas and 


pany 


tural 
id ind 
onom > 
or tl 


to be s year, G. W. Van Derzee, other property and plant required ex- crease the total capacity of the Oak 
conti: airn in of the board and L. F.  penditures of $42.6 million in 1960. Creek plant to 1,050,000 kilowatts. 
Ir cor ) |, president, stated in their Of this amount, approximately $37.4 Oak Creek power plant is the largest 


and newest of the 24 steam and 
hydroelectric plants which provide a 
dependable generating capacity of 
1,650,210 kilowatts for the system. 


or u: 
peopi , 


million was required for additions to 
electric utility plant. It is estimated 
that expenditures for additions and 
improvements to utility plant in 1961 


report to stockholders. A 
| breaking peak load of 1,370,- 
<i owatts was established on the 
for « stern on November 15, 1960. 
duri: g 
> nec ‘ss 
lant 
light 
ess is 
udequ 
pany’ 
ds r@) 
on oj 


Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Cart J. Forsperc, President 


There is no stopping place in the 


shareowners within our operating ter- 
onward march of electric service even 


Hi results of planning, building 


ntral and improving which identifies ritory. With 26,000 of our 40,000 

th y: investor-owned electric utility shareowners living in Wisconsin, we in times of recession, because the 
r the siness is a matter of record and it are able to keep these owners of the growth of today is done to meet the 
erty important that we identify our company very well informed on com- needs of tomorrow. These are needs 
in batteg™Panies to the American people as pany affairs. not predicated on fad, or whim, or 


INSMIssic 
2 possib 


vital factor in the continued growth 
our country. 


Through study and constant im- 
overrent of equipment, develop- 
ent and adoption of better methods 
f operation, study of customer con- 


The investor-owned utility com- 
panies all have told and retold the 
story of their business aims and ob- 
jectives to the investing public, and 
this story is believed because the re- 
sults are evident to everyone. 


political expediency, but rather on a 
real need for stability in our national 
economy. 

As the investor-owned companies 
pioneered the way from the early 
days of uncertainty, so they continue 









connectic . aia Siac : 7 . Oe: a. 

neighbogetations and needs, and by build- Demands for increased and im- the work of pioneering in this day 
lan dg facilities which are more than proved service have continued. In of great advancement. The industry 
"a dqequate to meet the phenomenal in- Wisconsin Power and Light Com- stands on the threshold of wide use 


years an 
of al3 
be adde 
1s alread 
Il be pa 
ion li 


eases in electric use, investor-owned 
mpanies can provide the power 
at the expanding national economy 


new growth will be accom- 


through the use of new 


pany, we are constantly studying the 
physical characteristics of our com- 
pany and the service needs of the 
communities in our operating area 
with the view of providing the best 
in service at the lowest equitable cost 
to our customers. 















of nuclear energy in its business and 
it is investing millions to make this 
new fuel feasible and practical. 


Each accomplishment attained dis- 


closes vast unexplored areas of pos- 
sibility for the future. The investor- 
owned utility industry is fully aware 


oe « se st ale an ‘ 
1968 generated capital. It also rep Recently, we signed a Power Pool of jts é mansidiive ‘e 
; increased strength of govern- ’ : : 2 of its growing responsibility, and it 
reased it ee Agreement with the Wisconsin Pub- Tenn ie a A A eS: 
wants the tax base on Wii -° ; Aue = D- must and will maintain its responsible 
id trans pei nity o “lic Service Corporation, which will ne ’ ee <emmaianal 
: ait wetees is constantly - a — position of leadership in economic 
ding ant . i I h es 1s consran'y level out the financial burden of affairs 
ams haga ied through private initiative. ower plant construction for both 
ds neces voluntary support by private companies and will bring considerable 


esti ients 


f « 
ch 


Cars, 





re adition of free enterprise. In Wisconsin investor-owned _ electric A ; 
0) ‘in Power and Light Com- utility companies in the state, have Consulting Engineers 
nt have an effective shareowner carried on a research program cover- a 
‘, s program through which we ing the application of electricity to Water Supply, Water Purification, 
| ‘ regular meetings of manage- many farming operations. This re- Electric Lighting, Power Plants, Gas, 
= th 14 district shareowner com- search work is done at the Wisconsin | Sewerage, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
lo to discuss company affairs. Utilities Association’s Electric Re- | Valuations, Special Investigations and 
or ition from these meetings is search Farm at Madison, Wisconsin, Reports 
. _all district shareowners in giving us the practical approach to 
ol signed by committee members. farming problems and helping us to 1800 Meedowlake Porkway 

ilso schedule general meetings tune our service to the real needs of Kansas City 14, Mo. 
NE 3, 1961 aree years with all Wisconsin the rural customer. 


‘s of this fast-growing busi- 
is come because the entire 
program has been in the inter- 
xe consumer and in the whole- 
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savings in construction costs over the 
years. In co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company and other 












BLACK & VEATCH 




















PROCEEDINGS 


See §=1960 CONVENTION 


AT LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 





including the following: 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 


THIS edition contains valuable material on the 
subject of regulation of rates and services of 
public utilities and transportation companies 


Progress in the Regulation, Services, Facilities and Safety of Operation of Public 
Utilities; Valuation; Depreciation; Rates of Transportation Agencies; Study of Rail- 
road Problems; Discussions on the subjects of "Duties and Responsibilities of a Public 
Utilities Commissioner"; "Natural Gas Rate Problems"; "The Role of Communica- 
tions in Civil Defense"; "Outlook for Railroad Consolidations and Mergers"; and 
“Current Problems in the Regulation of Air Carriers." This volume contains a com- 
plete transcript of the addresses and committee reports of the 1960 Las Vegas 


meeting. The book is printed and bound in regular book cover. 


Price $10.00 — Approximately 500 pages 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1957—Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 
Class A & B—128 pages 


Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of $250,000 or more .. $4.50 


Class C—100 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of $50,000 or more but 


se Seen poco ais Sas Sais aa ESA Kote Se R oe Row ae Swe eaikis as 3.50 
Class D—64 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of less than $50,000 .. 2.00 
1958—Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities 
Class A & B—169 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual electric operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more 4.50 
Class C—125 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual electric operating revenues of $150,000 or more 
Se eC Dic. oi kcal te eng anole ewe a ens wo Sine 3.50 
Class D—59 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual electric operating revenues of less than $150,000 2.00 
1958—Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities 
Class A & B—212 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual gas operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more .. 4.50 
Class C—130 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual gas operating revenues of $150,000 or more but 
isin os rs bon Sia nia h AW DS SAWS OSs 544 SbSO EO OR w es 3.50 
Class D—60 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual gas operating revenues of less than $150,000 .. 2.00 
1958—Reguiations Governing the Preservation of Records of Electric, 
ee DT NINN io orcs Seas cop sso ciaces ceasass soe o000460as 0060090 1.00 
1957—Telephone Separations Manual (Revised October, 1957) ..................... 2.00 
Depreciation: 
1943-1944 Reports of the Committee on Depreciation. A comprehensive and complete 
analysis of the problems of depreciation on public utility regulation ........... 4.50 
1946—Metheds of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts ................ 1.25 
1948—Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life ................ 0c cece cece ee eeee 1.00 
1948—Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation ........ 0 ...... cece eee ee eeee 1.00 
1960—Report of Committee on Depreciation ...............c ccc ee eee e eee eee eeees 50 
(When remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 
P, O. Box 684 Washington 4, D. C. 
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Greetings and Best Wishes 


to the 


Delegates and Guests 
of the 


EDISON ELECTRIC 
INSTITUTE 


29th Annual Convention 


New York City 
June 5-7, 1961 


from 


Public Utilities Fortnightly 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations. 
financing, design, and construction. 











AMERICAN 
SUPPORTABLE EVIDENCE IN=5-)-9NIT NE 
For whatever purpose, American Appraisal provides COMPANY 
authoritative valuations and experienced interpretation SINCE 1896 


that is generally acceptable throughout the world. Home Office: 525 E. MICHIGAN ST. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 








BECHTEL CORPORATION 
gecHTet Engineers and Builders for Industry 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - MANAGEMENT 
Studies » Reports + Design + Procurement 
SAN FRANCISCO - Los Angeles - New York «» Houston 








BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








BONI, WATKINS, JASON & CO., INC. 


Economic & Management Consultants 


80 Pine Street 919 we an St., N.W. 
New York 5, N. Y. Washington 6, D. C. 
Rate Cases Management and Market Studies Rate of Return Analysis 
Cost of Service Determination Economic and Financial Reports 








BURNS and ROE, Inc. 
ENGINEERS e CONSULTANTS e CONSTRUCTORS 
Engineering and Design @ Research and Development @ Construction @ 
Electric, Steam and Hydro Plants @ Aeronautical and Missile 
Facilities @ Surveys @ Nuclear, Chemical and Industrial Plants @ 
Transmission @ Distribution @ Reports 
160 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
Washington, D, C. e Hempstead, L. |. e Santa Monica, Calif. 















SERVICES INC. Management and Business Consultants 
300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.. MUrray Hill 8-1800 


Commonwealth Thais Oc, Sleniiee a, Pee, CR DTT 


1612 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., STerling 3-3363 


ASSOCIATES INC, Consulting and Design Engineers 
Commonwealth Building, Jackson, Mich., STate 4-6111 








Mention the ForTNIGHTLY—/? identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 





DAMES & MOORE 


Consultants in Applied Earth Sciences 


Subsurface investigations for foundations, groundwater, and subsurface structures. Air photo 
geological, and geophysical investigations for pipeline and transmission line routes. Geological- 
geophysical-soil mechanics investigations for recovery and use of marginal land, and for dam 
design and construction. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO HONOLULU HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK PORTLAND SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














DaY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 


ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Design — Electric Line Construction — Management — Reports and Valuations 











- Design 

- Engineering 

- Construction 
PLANTS oo. @ ar wee ok A el -m  ») 


ildeld slolaohicte| 


| 
11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 35, N. Y. 


LP-gas 
peak shaving 


EMPIRE GAS and stand-by 
plants for 
ENGINEERING CO. Berri 
P.O. Box 1738, + industry 
P + design 
Atlanta 1. Georgia - construction 











F¢ Ford, Bacon & Davis 


’ 
Bap VALUATION inecrs CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS q : RATE CASES 


NEW YORK @ MONROE, LA. © CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO 














FOSTER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Rate Cases @ Cost of Service and Other Reguiatory Methods 
Rate of Return Analyses @ Rate Design 
Notural Gas Field Price Problems @ Economic and Financial Reports 


1523 L STREET, NW. 326 MAYO BUILDING 403 EMPIRE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA CALGARY, ALBERTA 








(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 








Francisco & Jacosus 


ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 


Specializing in the location and design of 
Customers Service Centers and Operating Headquarters 


New York WESTBURY CLEVELAND TUCSON 

















GIBBS & HILL, inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


DESIGNERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 

















ENGINEERS and CONSULTANTS 


525 LANCASTER AVE. 
READING, PA. 


WASHINGTON « NEW YORK 


GA GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


FOUNDED 1906 














W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


5S Liberty Street New York 5, N. ¥. 














HARZA ENGINEERING COMPANY 





REPORTS — DESIGN — SUPERVISION 
HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS AND DAMS — TRANSMISSION LINES — FLOOD CONTROL — 
IRRIGATION — RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


400 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 














IIOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1350 HOLLY AVENUE e COLUMBUS, OIIIO 








Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 









JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


ENGINEERS 


APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES — PROPERTY RECORDS 
COST TRENDS — SPECIAL STUDIES — REPORTS 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 








Michigan Theatre Building Ann Arbor, Michigan NOrmandy 8-7778 








ee Ku ljia n Coypovalion 


ENGINEERS . CONSTRUCTORS 


POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 2], PA. 








William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 


Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in : 
+ LASS COST ANALYSES for Developing CLASS RATES ae 
WATER OF RETURN and UNIT COSTS for use in MUNICIPAL 
TELEPHONE RATE CASES AND MODERNIZATION of Rate Structures PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
17 BAYWATER DRIVE DARIEN, CONN. 














N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 


RATE CASES—APPRAISALS. —DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
BUSINESS AND FEASIBILITY STUDIES—REPORTS 


120 Broadway New York 














SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, 
RATES AND DEPRECIATION 


CHICAGO 4 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
CONSULTING & 
DESIGN ENGINEERS 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 














Special Operating Studies — 
Planning and Design 


Reports for Financing 
Economic Studies 
Regulatory Representation © 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





(continued) 
SANDERSON & PORTER 
CONSTRUCTION e REPORTS & 
SURVEYS 











ETE EET 
SARGENT & LUNDY 


ENGINEERS 
Consultants to the Power Industry 
@ STUDIES @ DESIGN @ SUPERVISION 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


LUUDAUDAOU MADE ETAATA TET 
SEU: 


TUNCUEDOUEUNEAUEDEDANCHESUESUED EC ECOAEDEEUAETAEEETEEANUAEU AED AE ATE E UCASE 





STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. 


Rate of Return © Valuations © Capital Costs 
Customer Surveys © Depreciation Studies 
Regional Economic Studies ® Property Records 


345 Hudson St. Warkins 4-6400 New York 14, N. Y. 














STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
DESIGN + CONSTRUCTION + REPORTS 
APPRAISALS + EXAMINATIONS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERING 


NEW YORK, 90 Broad Street BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
Chicago Houston SanFrancisco LosAngeles Seattle Toronto Calgary 








UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc. *« U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd. 
New York e Philadelphia e Chicago 


Designers, construction engineers, and engineering consultants 











Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers ot the HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 


DESIGN—SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION COSTS, 
now in its 35th year and a companion publication the 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX OF WATER UTILITY 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 











Mention the FortNicHtLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
(concluded) 








BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers-Architects-Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 








Jackson & Moreland, Inc. 
Jackson & Moreland International, Inc. 
Engi: s and C Itants 
ELECTR ICAL—MECHANICAL—STRUCTURAL 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL AND ATOMIC PROJECTS 
SURVEYS—APPRAISALS—REPORTS 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
BOSTON — WASHINGTON — NEW YORK 


























EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 


REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 


Public Utility Valuations, Reports end 
Original Cost Studses 








910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


MINER AND MINER 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


Littleton, Colorado 
Tucson, Arizona Prnenix, Arizona 




















COFFIN & RICHARDSON, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals and Valuations For Regulatory, 
Tax, and Other Purposes 
Rate Case Preparation—Cost of Service Studies 


Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Design 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Massachusetts 





A. S. SCHULMAN ELECTRIC Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
PoweER STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COM MERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO, Id, 
Los Angeles Tampe 

















ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED 
GAS AnD SERVICE CO. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
Bngineers & Consultants 
Design, Construction Supervision 
Steam and Hydro Power Plants 
Power Systems—Industrial Plants 
Studies—Reports 


St. Louis . San Francisco ° Washington 























GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


investigations—Reporte—Appraisale 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—Iineurance Surveys 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








A, W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO., INC. 


Specialized Inspection Service 





Poles, Crossarms, Lumber, Piles, Crossties 
Preservative Treatment and Preservative Analysis 


208 Virginia St., Mobile, Ala. 
New York St. Louis Portland 
Inspectors stationed throughout the U.S.A. 














Representation in this Professional Directory may be obtained at very reasonable 
rates. Kindly address inquiries to: 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Public Utilities Fortnightly 
332 Pennsylvania Building, Washington 4, D. C. 








Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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*Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation .... 
A ye nee eee eee 


Allegheny Power System, Inc. ..............2.++20005 83 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company ............. 14-15 
American Appraisal Company, The ..............---- 110 
American Gage & Mfg. Company, The ..............-. 77 
PRMETORD TINININE ASOND. on. - - 50 oo voices a caicicccwe ween 26 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company ................ 34 
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See this exclusive WHITE 4-MAN CAB during the Edison Electrical Institute meeting in New York. 


Now for the Utility Industry 
WHITE’S EXCLUSIVE 4-MAN CAB 


One trip—one truck gets equip- gers. Adequate space for options like 

mei t and a 4-man crew out on the power take-off controls. 

job This big, new WuiTE offers This big, roomy, power-tilt cab is 

the most spacious cab in its class. built on the rugged WHITE 3000 

Spe ifically designed for the utilities  chassis—famous for long service life, 

ind stries to increase efficiency operating economy and low mainte- 

of  verations. nance. And it’s powered with rugged 
I gives the driver top driving and durable WHITE Super Mustang 

con ‘ort and safety with a separate, engines. 

adj: stable seat and unequaled visi- THE WHITE Motor CoMPANY 

bili‘ y all around. There’s plenty of CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

leg 9.0m for both driver and passen- —sranches, aistributors. dealers in all principal cities 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 








General Electric's experienced turbine-generator service teams have built an unsurpassed record on economical, on-time installations. 


Thorough planning plus know-how contribute to eco- 
nomical, on-time turbine-generator installations. General 


Economical Electric’s unparalleled record in this area is built on: 
7 


¢ pre-installation planning with purchasers to program the 
installation in terms of time, manpower, and scheduling 


5 e 
on-time requirements, 


know-how of G.E.’s turbine-generator service teams 
which provides on-the-job savings and helps keep the 


tur hine- generator installation on schedule, and 


progress appraisals to purchasers which aid in keeping 
the over-all installation moving smoothly. 


*  ] 

installations When you specify a General Electric turbine-gener:tor 
you get a unit pre-engineered for economical, on-t:me 
installation—and you get personalized service for as | ng 


don't “| ll st h q ppe nN” on that unit 50 ondheetine. ng 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric 
Turbine-Generators 
Help Keep 


Power Costs Low 


Nii-teluMeill a oial-eken-lal-Igeh iol ay NoactoluMeitiaelial-tae-lal-taehiol as Gas turbines for peaking, 





atexealelaliael ane lana 


for large blocks of power ) kw and lower base load, combined cycles turbines for au 
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